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1 • • V 

If wo once more survey tlie state of European politics in 
July 1794, we sec the military power of France decidedly 
in tlie ascendant, and a general exhaustion, and disinclination 
for war, on the part of the allied Powers. England alone 
was victorious at sea, and still resolved to continue the con- 
test. Prussia had placed her Rhine Army at the disposal 
of the British Government, but otherwise directed all [ler 
hopes and efforts towards the war in Poland. Holland, the 
petty German sovereigns, Naples and Spain, wished for 
nothing so eagerly as peace — peace at almost any price. 
And, lastly, Austria, the first and hitherto the most prom- 
inent adversary of France, had outstripped all other Powers 

il2 
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in favourable disposition towards the Republic. A formal 
negotiation had not yet indeed been 023encd; it was still 
uncertain how consideration for his allies would allow 
the Emperor to go. But the views of the Austrian Govern- 
ment with regard to Poland, like those of Prussia, were 
completely settled, and were no secret even in Paris. Austria 
had gone so far as‘^to abandon an jm]jortant 2 >rovince oftlu* 
Empire, for the twofold xmrjDOse of j^rotectlng jicrself against 
the dreaded enmity of Prussia, and rendering the Maritime 
Powers more favourable to a sjieedy conclusion of iieace. 

Under these circumstances nothing could be of greater 
consequence to Europe than the warlike or jieaeeful dis- 
jiosition of the French Rulers. Those, indeed, who only 
saw their juibllc documents, felt obliged to resign all thoughts 
of^peace. Never were warlike prejiarations carried on with 
more noisy vehemence, never had the rostra of the Con- 
vention resounded with wilder anathemas against "Uln* 
crowned tyrants, the armed slaves of princes, tlie bands 
of royal robbers!” But behind this oflicial bluster otlnn* 
sentiments prevailed. The desire for peaccj was felt, not 
only in the higher circles of society, which had always ab- 
horred the war as the \nost 2 )otent lever of the Revolution; 
not only in the mass of the burghers, who saw trade and 
wealth daily vanishing away; not only among ti^e peasant 
population, who were obliged to sacrifice tliQ blood of their 
sons, and the fruits* of their land, to the over-increasing de- 
mauds of the war; it was shared even by some of the re- 
volutionary leaders themselves, and once more, as twelves 
months earlier, it became the cause of discord between par- 
ties in the Committee of Public Safety. 

After the fall of Hebert and Danton, Robespierre had 
again become master of the j^olitical situation. His rival 
Collot d’Herbois had lost, in the catastrophe of March, all 
that had hitherto given him and his party an independent 
position— the influence of the Cordeliers, the support of the 
Parisian Municipality, and above all the possession of the 
War Mimetry, It was for the especial purpose of destroying 
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for ever the power of the .latter, that the - Convention 
had decreed the dissolution of the Ministerial Council, 
and the formation of twelve Committees in its stead. The 
sphere of operations assigned to these was in many respects 
characteristfc of the state of affaifs. The first commission 
enihraccd the dei^artments of police and lawi; the adminis- 
tration of justice had become, even in foVm, a mere append- 
age of the pc^lice. The second had the superintendence of 
public instruction — a task of no great difficulty at that time, 
because the depressed state of the finances of itself prevented 
all organisation in this department. The third attended to agri- 
culture and the arts. We shall again have occasion to ob- 
serve in the ruling system, at this period, the prevailing 
notion that true republicans ought properly to practise 
liT^ apt but that of husbandry. The fourth presided over 
commerce and the maintenance of the people, which latter, 
as we see, depended more on foreign imports than the pro- 
duce of the French soil. The fifth took charge of the public 
works, the sixth of public grants in aid, the seventh of the 
postal arrangements — the last three being matters of absolute 
necessity, whose urgency was proved by the creation of 
these bureaus. tThcn came a Commissiion of national revenue, 
instituted merely to save appearances, since there were 
really no (wnsidcrablc sources of income but cmignats^ con- 
fiscations and nerpiisitions. ‘ Thrce^norc Commissions were 
intrusted with the defence of the^ountry* and presided over 
the administration of the land forces, the navy, and the Ma- 
nufacture of arms and powder. 

Robespierre reserved to himself exclusively the nomination 
of all these various boards. We still possess the lists of 
persons, written by the dictator himself, — rough drafts — short 
notices of the character of each person proposed for office; — 
and the final appointments. Some he calls patriots of more 

* Kamel (Finances en Van IX) as approximately correct: the official 
says that about 300 million francs dtats^ which for this period are un- 
a year were paid into the Treasury, fortunately very fragmentary, give a 
Ihese figures however arc only given much lower sum. 
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or less talent; others are characterised as energetic, clever 
and honest men, capable of undertaking the most important 
functions, adapted for the highest offices. They are, without 
exception, obscure men who never at any time showed any 
political capacity. Hermann, late President of die Tribunal 
in Bobespierrele native town of Arras, became Commissioner 
of police and justice. His assessor Lanne was an intimate 
friend of the deputy Lebas, who was on familiar terms with 
St. Just, and had married the daughter of the landlord of 
> Robespierre’s house. Buchot, a schoolmaster from the Jura, 
was lauded by the President of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and was thereupon named Commissioner of foreign affairs.^ 
In the club at Pontarlier, a post-office official, named Lerc- 
bours, had a short time before had a violent discussion with 
a deputy who was passing through that place; Robesfieric, 
being informed of this, sent for him to Paris, praised his 
energy, and appointed him President of the public relief 
bureau. The new Minister then attended daily upon Robes- 
pierre, and worked under his superintendence. * Other Com- 
missioners had recommended themselves, as orators of the 
Jacobin Club, or as Members of the bloody tribunals of 
Lyons and Arras; it was remarked that onp of the asses- 
sors of the agricultural Commission bore a guillotine on his 
seal. Of these appointments some were sanctioned on the 
8th, and all definitively ^ ratified by the Convention on the 
18th of April, without any remark whatever. 

A second, scarcely less important object, was to secure 
possession of Paris. To do this it was necessary to bring 
the Municipality — which had hitherto been the focus of 
every opposition — into subjection to the Government, for the 
first time since 1789. With this view the Committee of 
Pi\blic Safety arbitrarily decreed a remodelling of the city 
police; then purged the Sectional revolutionary committees 
of all obnoxious elements, and employed the now completely 

* Mmoires de Mioi de Melito I, 53. ^ Villiaume, Hist, de la Rev. Franc. 

Vol. 111. Note F. 
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c owed Jacobins in the work of closing and suppressing all 
other clubs and popular unions. The effect of these last acts 
of despotism was so strong, that all partieil submitted with- 
out resistance, and unanimously agreed to the principle, that 
public opinion, like the Republic, “must be one and indivi- 
sible. Whilst opposite opinions were thus deprived of every 
organ, the formation of the new Municipality was effected, 
like that of tljc Ministries, according to Robespierre’s lists, 
Fleuriot, the enthusiastic admirer of the Dictator, was made 
Mayor of Paris, and a certain Payan, brother of the Com- , 
missioncr of public instruction, a friend and partisan of St.- 
Jnst, became ‘‘National agent.” Henriot and Boulanger were 
retained in the command of the National guard, both animated 
by the same wish of atoning for their previous Hebertist 
sms i^y double zeal in the Dictator’s service. 

And thus Paris, once so turbulent, was reduced to silence 
and mute obedience. No one in the Convention dared to 
utter a word against the all-powerful ruler. The provinces 
had learned from the examples of Lyons, Bourdeaux, and 
Toulon, the terrible consequences of exciting the wrath of 
the Jacobin government, and, with the exception of La 
Vendee, croucl\pd in patient submis^on. In these quarters 
Robespierre only needed to direct his attention to the Gov- 
ernment officials, and he zealously set to work to put an 
end to the lawjessngss and confusion of the Hebertists, and 
the sluggish apathy and weakness of some of the Dantonists, 
which had caused him so much vexation. He had obseiwed 
with displeasure how the public money was squandered, the 
pockets of the conventional Commissioners filled, and the 
people plundered by a number of unauthorised and self- 
constituted persons of the most worthless character. He 
thought it equally injurious to the commonwealth, that these 
disorders afforded an opportunity to a great number of 
aristocrats to make their escape; that revolutionary justice 
was often inclined towards indulgence by local and personal 
influences, and that the lawless clubs of the Departiiients 
only reflected the general tendencies, and did not carry out 
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every individual enactment of the central government. Ilis 
opinion was, that all these manifestations of self-will must 
be controlled Ijy a rigid centralisation of power, and 
an iron discipline. On the 15th of April, accordingly, 
St. Just laid before the Convention a comprehensive report 
on the police pf the country. He described the disorgan- 
ised state of the .public finances arising from the paper 
money, the speculations of the Bourse, and the frequent 
embezzlements. He complained of the general impoverish- 
, ment, the scarcity of provisions , and the annihilation of 
credit. It was necessary, he said, to strengthen the fabric 
of government, to rouse the servants of the State from their 
slumbers, to call them to a strict account for their ne- 
gligence and brutality, and their indulgence to traitors and 
scoundrels. In accordance with these suggestions, 
decreed that the conspirators from every part of the country 
should be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal at 
Paris, and, consequently, that all similar tribunals in the De- 
partments should be dissolved, unless the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety should see reason to think otherwise. Political 
justice was thus completely centralised, and subjected to 
the control of the Government. We know tlyit under trans- 
parent forms, this court could dispose of the life and pro- 
perty of every citizen, and we shall soon see hojv carefully 
Robespierre watched and guided every ^step ^f the Parisian 
Tribunal. By the dissolution of the other courts, the indi- 
vidval views of the judge were completely eliminated from 
the system. It is true that the Parisian Tribunal ’ was hereby 
overwhelmed with business, and that a danger arose of its 
coming to a speedy stand-still, which Robespierre would 
have regarded as the greatest misfortune, and, indeed, as 
the destruction of the strongest prop of his power. But 
St. ''Just’s law of the 2bth had already ordained the formation 
of six so-called Popular Commissions, for the trial of the 
incarcerated m^pevis^ and these seemed capable of becoming 
the most convenient organs for the support of the Revo- 
luti.qii;W7 Tribunal. These, therefore, were empowered to 
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examine the charges brought against the suspected persons, 
to liberate the innocent, and bring the others before the Tri- 
bunal. Besides this, they were themselves tci pass judgment 
on all citizens, under sixty years of age, who lived without 
regular occupation, and had spoken* against the Revolution; 
the latter were to be banished to Cayenne. The sphere of 
this new haute i^olicc was completed by an order, that all 
quondaut nobleg and foreigners should leave Paris, and the 
frontier towns and harbours, within three days. 

The other provisions of the decree were directed against 
the government officials. All bureaux of administration 
were directed to make up the arrears of their accounts 
within three months. No one was to be guilty of any 
further transgression of his official functions. No Com- 
iniaiitui/3r was for the future to delegate his power to 
third person. No official, except the Commissioners for the 
maintenance of the People, and the Representatives attached 
to the armies, was empowered to make recpiisitions. The 
Committee of Public Safety, said the decree, would do 
everything to further commerce and trade. St. Just, too, 
had said in his report, ‘Sve must at last create civil insti- 
tutions, which a^^3 the only secure foi^ndation of the State, 
but of which no one has yet thought.” 

These last. words were the first announcement of a system, 
by which Robespierreis government intended to distinguish 
itself from all its revolutionary predecessl^rs. Hitherto the 
democratic rule had firmly fixed its talons in the outwafd 
life, the blood and treasure, of all Frenchmen. It liad like- 
wise persecuted certain political and religious tendencies 
with the greatest fury, and threatened every manifestation 
of them with immediate destruction, fit. Just now promised 
to carry this system of government a step further. Th^ 
design was, that the State should henceforward take pos- 
session of the minds of the people, as hitherto of their 
bodies, and distribute to mankind their thoughts and in- 
clinations as well as material blessings. Independence and 
individuality in the inner life of man were no more to be 
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tolerated than in his material existence. In accordance with 
these views, St, Just distinguished between the laws which 
regulate external political and legal relations, iind the in- 
stitutions — i. e, the regulations intended to promote the 
moral and spiritual education of the people. These soon be- 
came the watehword of the new rulers, and they certainly 
proclaimed to the nation with perfect frankness, to-^what 
extent, and by what means, they inte\\dcd to carry 
out their new spiritual lordship. On the 20th of April 
Billaud-Varennes brought forward a decree, in the name of 
the Committee, which was in fact nothing but a general 
programme. ^‘The Convention decrees,” it said, ‘Hhat it will 
lead the democratic Republic to the most complete triumph, 
and annihilate all its enemies without mercy. The transi- 
tion of a long-oppressed nation to democracy may be omn- 
pared to the efibrt by which nature rose from nothingness 
to existence. It is necessary completely to refashion a people 
whom one wishes to make free — to destroy its prejudices, alter 
its habits, limit its necessities, eradicate its vices, and purify 
its desires. Strong forces, therefore, must be set in motion 
to develope the social virtues, and to repress the passions 
of men. The true Republic is such a bleiviing of all wills, 
interests and talents, that each man may draw a share from 
the common fund corresponding to his stakei and contri- 
bution. The State, therefore, must lay hokV on every human 
being at his birth*, and direct his education with a power- 
ful hand. Solon’s weak confidence threw Athens into fresh 
slavery , while Lycurgus’s severity founded the Republic of 
Sparta on an immovable basis. This contrast,” cried the 
orator ^‘comprehends the whole art of government.” 

The design of the rulers, therefore, was, by every means 
in their power, to cast the great body of the citizens in a 
new mould of life, morals, and religion; not to form the 
State according to the necessities of mankind, but to force 
the will of men into the model of the new government. The 
mere mention of this scheme awakens in every unprejudiced 
mind a feeling of natural repugnance at such an arbitrary 
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and fanatical despotism. Yet it is essential to get a clear 
understanding of the grounds on which our judgment of it 
rests. There is, after all, in St. Just’s syBogisms, as in 
all great political errors, an element of truth. No form of 
government Can lie permanent which is not based on cor- 
responding moral tendencies in the people itself. The State, 
therefore, is doubtless justified in the endeavour to direct 
and elevate tlu^c tendencies, by which it is itself so greatly 
influenced. This is the evident duty rf every good citizen, 
and it would be absurd to exclude the most prominent 
members of the body politic from the exercise of this 
highest function. Nay, so deeply is this close relation 
between politics and morality founded in our nature, that 
the State which loses sight of it for a single moment, must 
ine f t ta fe l y fall into lifeless decomposition. But when the 
State thus claims the office of educating the people, it 
must never forget, that education means, not the subjection, 
hut the liberation, of the mind of every individual. Religion 
and morality are only worthy of their names, in so far as 
they arc continually reproduced from the inward senti- 
ments and convictions of every individual heart. Every 
penal enactment m this department ofV human existence is a 
dcathstroke to the Jife of a nation. The morality which is 
produced by •terror is as worthless as the religion which is 
fortified by the i9take;»both are chilled by such means into 
mere lip service, in which they themselves^ must perish, and 
leave to the enslaved people the choice between suflbeation 
and rebellion. It was in this way that the universal dominion of 
the Popes cut its own roots, in the 13th century, by the tribu- 
nals of the Inquisition, and drove the moral forces of Europe 
into non-ecclesiastical paths. In this way the governments of 
Spain and Poland, in the 16th century, exhausted the marr 
row of their subjects for centuries to come, by ecclesias- 
tical tyranny and religious wars; and condemned the polity 
of the former to a benumbing paralysis, and that of the 
latter to a dissolute anarchy. These wore the paths on 
which Robespierre was now entering. According to his 
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design, the Revolution, which had once looked to Hampden 
and Franklin as its exemplars, which had then raged like 
the peasants oft George Metzler and Thomas Miinzer, was to 
end in a torpid and silent despotism a la Philip II. 

After St. Just had' talked of a new organisation of 
society, andoBillaud of the eradication of all old customs 
and habits, Robespierre himself, on the 7th of May, anm^unccd 
the future religion of the State. What he,, had originally 
only used as a party weapon against the Hebertists, and a 
political bait for the rural population, had rapidly developed 
itself into a main element of his whole policy. He felt that 
a lasting dominion must, at some point or other, have a hold 
on the impulses and affections of the people. The instru- 
ment which lay nearest to his hand — the allurement of 
military glory — was denied to him, and with the insLkf^ of 
ambition he discovered the serviceablcness of religion us a 
political cement. In his discourse, which in the main ad- 
hered to the views expressed in his former speeches against 
Hebert’s atheism, ho began by declaring, that France was 
separated from the rest of the world, that she was 2,000 
years in advance of other nations, that her people seemed 
scarcely to be fashicaicd of the same cla*y as tire rest of 
mankind — so opposed to them did they appear in all their 
desires and moral ideas. It was no longer difficult, he said, 
to secure the Republii^, all that was# needed was to con- 
tinue to do the contrary of all that had been done in former 
thnes. He saw the solution of this problem in the i^rinciple 
of founding the State on virtue, developing in mankind a 
steady impulse towards morality, and giving to moral laws 
the divine consecration of religion. ‘^It is not,” said he, ^^a 
question of the scientific controversies of philosophers; let 
them go their own ways. It is not a question of the res- 
toration of ambitious priests, who are in religion, what 
quacks are in medicine. But the idea of the godhead and 
immortality is an eternal remembrance of justice, and is 
therefore human and republican. Accordingly the Conven- 
tion decreed the acknowledgement of a Supreme Being by 
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the French people, the institution of 3G annual festivals 
as a new religious service, and the performance of the first 
act of divine worship in honour of the Sup#eme Being on 
the 8th of June* In the evening the Jacobins did homage 
to their chief^with great parade; sonie days afterwards the 
Municipality resolved to go in a body and offer iheir warmest 
thanks to the Convention; and the Committee of Public 
Safety ordered ^hat an inscription should be placed on every 
i'luirch, "-To the Supreme Being!” 

The unanimity and subjection of the nation seemed com- 
])h‘tc. Outwardly, indeed, Robespierre attained his immediate 
ol)j«*ct. What shape the new cultus would ultimately take 
ikj one could foresee, and what was now presented to them 
npi)t‘jircd to the French peasants, as well as to foreign 
Powi^m^ a considerable improvement on tlic filthy disorders 
of Hebert s worship of reason. But the majority of the 
(’onv(‘ntiou were in the highest degree alarmed. The Re- 
prcs(*ntativ(‘s, whose greatest recommendation had hitherto 
l)(‘cn th(‘ plundering of churches — the friends of Danton, 
who kn(‘w no religion but sensual enjoyment — the associates 
ol' Hebert and Brissot, who from their youth up had placed 
the j)ride of tlu^r ediicatum and th^ir statesmanship in 
th(*ir contiMupt for religion — were filled with the deepest in- 
dignation. They dared not resist; they listened to Robes- 
l)i«*rre's religious fittenwices wdth suppressed fury, and only 
gav<‘ vent to their feelings, by boisterously *ipplauding (»very 
sentenee which was directed against fanaticism and the 
pri(*sts. Robespierre observed it wdth all the keen sensi- 
tiveness of a new' ruler, and made no secret of his displeasure, 
llic ih\st wdio, saw themselves affected by it were some 
Dantonists, Bourdon de TOise, who had already been 
threatened with a penal indictment in February, Freron the* 
nearest friend of the murdered Desmoulins, Tallien, whom 
Robespierre's agents had incessantly accused, on account of 
bis pro(‘eedings in Bordeaux, his previous extortions and 
^ul)se(pient indulgence. These men assembled with a few 
oth(‘r IVitmds, to consider whether there w^as any means of 
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freeing the Convention from the tyranny of the Committee. 
They theu ^nade an attempt at opposition on occasion of a 
taxation bill , but received such a brutal rebuff from Robes- 
pierre, that Tallien and Bourdon, immediately afterwards, 
solemnly and submissively recanted. » 

On the 23fd of May, a certain Ladmiral , formerly a lot- 
tery clerk, after having vainly lain in wait for Robespierre, 
made an attempt to shoot Collot d’Herbois in his own 
house. His weapon missed fire, the murderer was seized, 
and boasted of his intention to the end. On the 24th a 
young girl named Cecile Renaud was arrested in Robes- 
pierre’s house, with a large knife about her; she, however, 
denied all murderous intentions, and said that she only 
wished to see how a tyrant behaved.^ Barere took ad- 
vantage of these occurrences to pour forth new*4ivades 
against Pitt, whom he pointed out as the originator of both 
attempts, and, with the eager approbation of Robespierre, 
the Convention decreed that no English or Hanoverian 
soldier should for the future be made prisoner of war. The 
Convention, the eTacobin Club, the Municipality, and the 
Sections, vied with one another on this occasion in expres- 
sions of indignation,^ devotion and enthusiasm; yet the rulers 
were by no means at ease. Both in Paris and the ProviiKJes 
hunger and misery prevailed among the population ; riots and 
strikes took place in sjevcral quarters^ and^ it was extremely 
doubtful whether 4t would be possible to feed the people, and 
keep them quiet, until harvest time. The zeal of the Police 
authorities was therefore incessantly incited, the officials of 
the Post-office received instructions to forward all letters, 
which were in any way suspicious, or were addressed to 
foreign countries, to the Committee of Public Safety; and 
^Robespierre, who distrusted the ComiU de Svrete ghierale~ 
which was usually entrusted with the direction of the Police 
— on account of its Hebertist leaning, established a secret 


^ Ladmiral and Cecile were, of course, executed, after an ixnprison- 

inent of several weeks. 
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bureau haute police^ which employed itself principally in 
closely watching obnoxious deputies. To the same end it 
was resolved to form, in addition to the National Guard, 
another force, which could be thoroughly depended on, for 
the protection of the capital, from •which the army might 
gradually be supplied with trustworthy officers. On the 
1st of June the establishment of a permanent camp near 
Sablons was decreed, under the name of Scale cle Mars, in 

^ 'i * ' 

which .3,000 youths of 16 to 17 years old were to he trained 
by a revolutionary education as republican soldiers, and 
c'ominanded by General Labreteche, an enthusiastic admirer 
of Kobespierre. 

Amidst these cares the day approached, for the festival of 
the Supreme Being, which Robespierre regarded as the public 
innugu^ation of the new system of government. He ‘had 
<'aused himself to be named President of the Convention 
during the last few weeks, that he might be able to occupy the 
most prominent place during the festivities; he expected to 
produce^ a great impression on the people, and was in a 
state of unusual exaltation, and less accessible, and more 
monosyllabic and reserved, than ever. On the 8th of June 
a refreshing suns||finc rested upon the^ city; by the com- 
mand o( the (Convention all the houses were decked with 
flowers and garlands, but were left empty, under the pro- 
tt‘etion, as the edict s^id, of ropubli^n virtue! The whole 
population, men and women, youths and fbaidens, children 
and infants, were summoned to the garden of the TuileriiJs 
to hear the address of Kobespierre, to see the statue of 
atheism sink into the dust, and to march to the sound of 
military music to the Champ de Mars; where a second 
oration of the President, a religious-patriotic-popular hymn, 
and loud thunders from the cannon, would conclude the, 
fete. Everything took place according to the programme, 
except that Robespierre caused a long delay, by making the 
Assembly wait several hours for his appearance. His friends 
looked everywhere for him, until they found him at the 
house of an acquaintance, standing at the windbw lost in 
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dreamy transports at the sight of the countless mass below 
him. Tlie malcontents of the Convention were not a little 
enraged , and Bourdon and Merlin of Thionville were 
so blinded by their vexation, ns to indulge in loud expressions 
of coiitemj)t during his "speech*, and to ridicule^ the new high 
priest, in the<»face of all the people. He saw their gestures, 
and even heard some of their words: ^^Sce how radiant he 
is — how he inhales the homage of the people; he already 
feels himself their lord, he would like to be their God also.” 
He felt it keenly, in spite of the tumultuous applause with 
which great bodies of the people received him. Tlie words 
which he wrote soon afterwards — ^‘Do these dwarfs wish t(» 
renew the conspiracy of the Titans, and to take Heaven by 
storm!” — sufficiently expressed his irritation. He was deeply 
wounded, and resolved immediately to bring forwarcU^rlong 
contemplated measure, which should^ place tlie heads of his 
audacious adversaries at his disposal, and at his alone. 

Kver since the legislation of the preceding Heptember, tin* 
Itcvolutionary Tribunal had been in a state of incessant and 
ever increasing activity. Tt broke uj) the several political 
oppositions, and smoothed the path of the Government by 
the successive destnv'tion of the Girondists, Hebertists, and 
Dantonists. It impressed the doctrines of Communism on 
the people, by sometimes sending a lady of rank to the 
scaffold, for feeding her horses on oat6 ; aind at another time 
a number of peasants, for wasting corn and bread. It helped 
t8 fill the Treasury by so considerably lessening the number 
of State creditors by executions, and increasing the mass 
of confiscated property, that the exj^ression was current in 
the Committees, ‘4o coin money with the guillotine!” The 
Tribunal xinquestionably formed the main wheel in the 
piaehine of the Revolutionary government; Robespierre had 
always bestowed the greatest attention uimn it, and filled 
the greater part of its offices with his own partisans. Since 
September he had ac<*ustoined Pouquier Tinville, who had 
hitherto received his instructions from the fomite de Siirete 
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(jhih'ah ^ to seek them daily in the Bureau of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, and in consequence of the accuinu- 
Jation of other work in the hands of his colJeagues, he soon 
made himself sole master of this depai‘tment. And since he 
had established the already mentioned bureau de liaute police 
ill the same building, the complete and uncGiiditional sub- 
ordination of Fouquier to his commands was officially pro- 
nounced.*-* Yet Robespierre was by no means satisfied with 
this result. The Tribunal condemned twenty persons to death, 
on an average, every week. But Robespierre thought that with 
this number he could not by any means produce the degree 
of intimidation among the people which was necessary for 
his purposes, and he continually urged a quicker process, 
and more numerous convictions.® When, in February, a 
juryiiian replied to an exhortation of this nature, by sayii^g 
that the legal forms would not allow of any different course, 
Robespierre cried out: ‘‘Ah, these forms— you ought to 
have a law which would free you from these forms,” In 
May Foiupiier learned from Dumas, then Vicepresident of 
the Tribunal, that a law to this cIBfect had been drawn up. 


^ Evidence of B^u(xuier at his 
trial. — * Resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Publie Safety (Floreal 26 ) 
written by Kobespierift's owuhand (Im- 
perial Archives). Fouquier is direct- 
<‘d to lay before liiui the cases in 
hand, every decade. After the 9th 
«»f Thermidor, Fouquier declared that 
he had always transacted business 
with the whole Committee, and never 
with Robespierre alone, and that he 
knew nothing about the secret bureau. 
Whereupon Uillaud, on the 9th of 
terminal HI, brought forward a let- 
ter of Foiiqiiet addressed “awar re- 
presen/ants dn peuple^ ntcmbrea du C, 
de S. 1\ chanjes de la police yenerale, 
IV. 


After these dates it is quite imma- 
terial whether Fouquet had a per- 
sonal liking for Robespierre or not^ 
as Louis Blanc repeatedly assures us 
(X. 20, 484). ' He has no other proof 
of this than Fouquier’s assurances, 
after the 9th of Thermidor, wlieii 
every body disowned Robespierre. 
The main point is that before the 
9tli of Thermidor, Fouquier, whether 
bo loved or hated Robespierre, obeyed 
him implicitly, and, whether he visiteil 
him in person or not, regularly sent 
in the lists of eases to him. — ^ Evi- 
dence of Fouquier Tinvillc at tlie 
bar of tlic Convention August 9th 
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which would curtail the proceedings, and lessen the number 
of jurors. Fouquier, a thoroughly coarse and unfeeling man, 
had no objection to make to the cruelty of the measure, 
but the decrease in the number of jurors seemed to him 
impolitic, because it might appear as if the * Government 
were unable \o beat up a sufficient number of subservient 
tools. It was well known that several of these, weary 
of the daily recurring horrors, were only, kept in their 
seats by the, threat of death to tliemselves. He therefort* 
appealed to the Committee of Public Safety , and addressed 
Billaud, Collot, and Carnot personally, but was referred by 
them to Robespierre, who, they said, understood these mat- 
ters. Robespierre who was little inclined to tolerate a dif- 
ference of opinion in one of his own tools, called him an 
aVistocrat and stopped his moutlu 

The Committee, therefore, from the very first, agreed 
with Robespierre on this point. ^ It was as agreeable to 
the other members, as to Robespierre himself, to increase 
indefinitely their power of life and death over the French 
citizens. They even left to their dreaded colleague the 
absolute choice of the persons, ^who were, in future, to 
shed the blood of the obnoxious, in the ctapacity of judges 
and jurors; and confirmed the decision by which he rejected 
21 of the candidates proposed by the Comite de Svrefe 
ginirale. Meanwhile the hostile attitude of •Tallien, Bourdon 
and Merlin de Tfiilonville, excited in his mind the singular 
idea of inducing the Convention to give up one of its most 
important privileges — that no deputy could be brought be- 
fore the Tribunal without the consent of the Convention 
itself. he succeeded in this, a few directions jto Fouquier 
would enable him to drown all opposition in the Convention 
m the blood of those who raised it ; and, once secure of the 
all-powerful Tribunal, he would no longer have to fear any 
rival even in the Committee of Public Safety. With the 


^ We only know that St. Just was of a difierent opinion. Hamel, St. Just, 520. 
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oreatost socrecy, tliereforo, he caused the finishing stroke to 
put to the measure by his friend Couthon, and two days 
after tlie festival of the Supreme Being, *011 the 10 th of 
June (22 Prairial), Couthon brought it before the Con- 
vention for*thcir acceptance, lie complained that the ancient 
(h‘spotism had completely falsified men’s idc^s of right and 
wrong, and surrounded State criminals, who threatened the 
wellaro of the^ whole community, with the same protecting 
Ibrms as the violators of mere private rights. In order to 
1‘cmedy this evil for all future time, he proposed that the 
IVibunal should be reconstituted, Dumas be made President, 
juul Go other patriots, whose names he gave, jurors and 
judges. The Tribunal was to be divided into four sections, 
acting side by side, who should punish the enemies of th(‘ 
pco^^ic with death. Enemies of the people, he said, were 
royalists, <*aluminators of the present government and the 
patriots, traitors to their country, fraudulent contractors, 
scducc'rs of tin* people , and corrupters of morals. The pri- 
soners w(‘re no longer to be defended by counsel; then*, were 
to bo no more private examinations, no evidence of witnes- 
ses, if the jury had alrcjidy formed their opinions in any 
other way. No#onc but the Conventimi, or the two Govorn- 
m(*nt committees, or the Kepresentatives on mission, or the 
Pul)lic accin^er, was to bring any one before the Tribunal. 

Submissive vm th(4 Convention \\sually was, its present 
were, on this occasion, outweighed by its anxiety about 
the future. A few voices demanded adjournment; one ntan 
cried out that he would shoot himself if it were not granted. 
But when Kobespierre with the greatest vehemence refused 
all delay, not another sound was uttered, and the entire bill 
was unanimously adopted. During the night, however, the 
fears of the opposition deputies increased ; their views 
gained in clearness, and were directed to the one decisive 
point. On the following day Bourdon brought forward 
a motion, that the Convention should declare its inten- 
tion of maintaining, as heretofore, the exclusive right of 

B2 
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impcaching its own members. Couthon and Robespierre 
happened to be absent, and therefore Bourdon’s motion was 
carried without tfurther discussion. Robespierre poured forth 
his wrath the same evening, first in the Jacobin club, 
in a violent attack on ®the Hebertist Fouchey whom he 
branded as an^obstinate atheist, and then in the Committee 
of Public Safety, where a very lively debate arose on the 
entire bill. The old antagonism between Cgllot d’Herbois 
and Robespierre once more came to light. Collot, who was 
quite ready to hand over thousands of other citizens to the 
Tribunal of his rival, would iJot sacrifice another faction of 
the Convention, and least of all his old Hebertist friends; 
and Carnot, who for weeks past had been at open feud 
with St. Just respecting the conduct of the war in Belgium, 
aiwl with Robespierre on the subject of La Vendee ,«igavc 
Collot his emphatic support. The dispute was so loud and 
violent that it excited the notice of the passers-by in llrt‘ 
street; the final result was, that Robespierre was obliged to 
forego the immediate execution of the obnoxious deputies, 
and, on the other hand, the Committee consented to adopt 
the principle of the law in its full extent. On the 12th, 
therefore, Couthon, in Jhc name of the Comjjiittoe, demanded 
the formal repeal of the decree which Bourdon had (•ari ied, 
as an intolerable insult to the Committee, whicli, was thereby 
charged with the desire^, of attacking the j^ecious privilege 
of the Convention^an intention which it was very far from 
enWtaining. Bourdon and Tallien, in answer to this sin- 
gular interpretation, pointed to the wording of the law, 
which left no room for such a privilege. Whereupon 
Robespierre lost all patience, and called Bourdon a des- 
picable and worthless intriguant; and as Billaud, at the same 
t\me, denounced the impudence of Tallien as perfectly in- 
credible, the trembling Convention once more submitted, and 
revoked their last decree. Whatever Couthon might say res- 
pecting the -intentions of the Committee, the life of every 
deputy was now placed, according to the letter of the law, 
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in the hands of the Committee of Public Safety, and Fou- 
quior Tinville. The only hope for Bourdon, Tallien, and 
Fouchc, lay in the continuance of the discord which rendered 
one portion of the Committee averse to Robespierre’s plans: 
and how pi^carioiis such a protection was, had been lately 
j)rovcd, in the most glaring manner, by the example of 
Hebert and Danton. Robespierre left the sitting, with 
deadly fury ii^ his heart, unshaken in his bloody purpose; 
and now only brooded over the means of breaking down 
the resistance of the Committee, as he had done that of the 
( 'on vent ion. 

lie had, in fact, but little prospect of coming to an under- 
standing with his colleagues in the Committee. It would 
have been easy to do so if he had only sought a continuance 
of hk rule after the former fashion; he had done more than 
any other person to bring about the present state of things 
— th(^ Dictatorship of the Committee, the subjection of the 
French people, and the general war against Europe; and 
his associates would gladly have left him, if that were all, 
the predominant influence in the Government. But we have 
seen what phases of the Revolution were altogether repug- 
nant to him, in gpitc of his former efforts to promote them. 
He desired popular despotism, but not the present noisy, 
tumultuous, 4ilthy despotism; he wished for a dumb, well 
disciplined, and® monotonous subjection of the people. At 
home, the anarchy which be had himselPunchained against 
the former rulers was, abhorrent to him, now that he was 
himself in power, on account of its self-willed lawlessness. 
Abroad, he looked upon the war which he had spread over 
Europe in the former summer, with painful and growing 
anxiety. He saw, on the one hand, the possibility that the 
reputation of a victorious general might throw his own into 
the shade; and, on the other, he had learnt from the pos- 
session of power, that the purposeless rushing*into universal 
war was a folly. It is true that he was no more able than 
‘B^y of his friends to contemplate a state of perfect peace. 
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‘^France,’’ wrote St. Just at this time^ ‘‘must have an army 
of 800,000 men in time of peace, in order to be terrible to 
all States; it Riust introduce a coinage which can never 
gain currency in foreign countries.” lie therefore objected 
to all active intercourse \^ith his neighbours, whom he would 
have threatened, even after the conclusion of peace, by the 
maintenance of a force superior to that of the whole of 
Europe. But at any rate the foreign policy of the country 
might have been regulated from this point of view, the mass 
of opponents separated, and one monarch of ancient Europe 
employed against another. We see that Robespierre mad(‘ 
exactly the same experience as Danton had done in the 
former year. As head of the government he threw con- 
temptuously behind him the favorite ideas of his demagogic 
past. As Danton, in the former summer, had endeavoured 
to strengthen himself for the contest with Austria by mak- 
ing peace with England and Prussia, so Robespierre, in his 
hatred against England, desired to come to an understanding 
with the Emperor Friincis. But he immediately encountered 
the same difficulties which he had himself prepared for 
Danton in the preceding year; and was charged by the 
majority of the Committee with entertainvig lukewarm, if 
not traitorous, sentiments. With the exception of Coiithon 
and St. Just, all the other members adhered to the old 
antipathy towards Austrja, which had been so often preached 
by Robespierre himself, and to the endeavour [to bring 
abY)ut that universal Revolution in Europe, which he had 
formerly proclaimed. Between these two points of view there 
was no middle course. A reconciliation of views with 
respect to home questions was still less conceivable. That 
varnish of rectitude, virtue and piety, the want of which 
v^as for 'the future, according to St. Just and Robespierre, 
to be regarded as a crime worthy of death, was an object 
of ridicule and hatred to the rest of the Committee of Public 
Safety. As soon as Robespierre’s back was turned, men 
like Bar^re and Collet d’Herbois ridiculed the pedantic ar- 
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rogance, which desired to subject the victorious Revolution 
to a new priesthood. These sentiments were particularly 
strong in the Comite de Surete ginirale^ in which Robespierre 
had only two followers, David the painter, and St. Just’s 
friend, Leba,s. From this quarter A^adier, on the 1 5th, dealt 
a secret and deeply felt blow at Robespierre’^ religious zeal, 
by denouncing before the Convention an old lady called 
(’atharlne Thcot, who considered herself to be the mother 
of God, held a harmless conventicle in a garret with a few 
of her admirers, and, unfortunately, raved about Robespierre 
as the restorer of religion in France. During Vadier’S rc- 
j)ort, which now ridiculed the folly of the sectarians, and 
now thundered against the criminality of such fanaticism, 
inextinguishable laughter ran through the Convention, and 
llobeJipierre ground his teeth with fury, as he stood help- 
lessly exposed— the real butt of all this ridicule. 

In short the struggle showed itself on all sides between 
th(^ wish to swim on, day after day, with the revolutionary 
stream, and the effort to stop in the downward course, and 
to found the dominion which had been gained on a lasting 
basis. It was the crisis to which every revolutionary triumph 
brings its champi<jiis, whether for purification or destruction; 
the moment, in which the arms of revolution are turned 
against him ^ who previously bore them , when he must 
either justify hij^ inconsistency by the intrinsic merit of his 
rule, or perish. * t 

The breach between the two parties of the Committee, 
therefore, was not healed, though Lindet and Prieur re- 
peatedly exhorted them to unity, though Barere surrounded 
Robespierre with eye and lip service, though Collot d’Herbois 
and Billaud-Varennes themselves dreaded an open contest, 
and in all subordinate matters diligently strove to please 
their dreaded colleague. Robespierre, at this time, was busily 
engaged in seeking new victims for the Revolutionary 
Tribunal from the mass of incarcerated evspecta ^ in the 
place of the obnoxious deputies, who had escaped his clutches. 
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His friend Fleuriot, Mayor of Paris, had discovered a 
prisoner in irons who was willing to make false charges 
of rebellion ani conspiracy against his fellow-captives; and 
the Committee hastened to entrust other confidants of Robes- 
pierre — Lanne, Dumas iwid Hermann — with tha prosecution 
of this affair, Jjy means of which a daily crop of 50, 60, and 
even 80 heads soon sprang up for the bloody scaffold.^ In 
fact the activity of this horrible tribunal increased in a man- 
ner which language has no words to characterise. From its 
establishment to the 22nd of Prairial, it had passed 1,200 
sentences of death; from that day to the fall of Robes- 
pierre — about six weeks — 1,400 more. Single indictments 
(iomprehended 20 or 30 people taken promiscuously — 
great noblemen from Paris, day labourers from Marseilles, 


* The modern admirers of Robes- 
pierre are constantly endeavouring 
to free their hero from this re- 
proach, and to throw it on the ma- 
jority of the committees alone, the 
destruction of w{iich they consider 
to have been Robespierro^s only ob- 
ject in the law of the 22n^ Prairial. 
One example of their way of arguing 
may suffice. When Ladmiral and 
C. Renault were brought before the 
tribunal, 62 other prisoners were 
brought up at the same time, all 
un^er the charge of a conspiration 
de Petrangcr, Among these was a 
Madame de St. Amaranthe , with 
her daughter, son and son-fp-law^a 
family of more than doubtful reputa- 
tion. After Robespierre's fall, his 
opponents circulated the calumny, 
that Robespierre, when intoxicated 
at her table, had divulged secrets of 
State, and that St. Just had vainly 
made proposals of love to the old lady, 


and that on this account the un- 
happy people had been brought to 
the scaffold. Instead of coniinitig 
himself to the refutation of these 
charges, which would have been easy 
enough , Louis Blanc goes on to 
argue that Robespierre's enemies im- 
plicated the St: Amaranth es and the 
48 other victims, in the Proch C. 
Renault, in order Jo throw odium 
on Robespierre^ as the author of 
this butchery; whereas neither he 
nor St. Just had anything to 
do with it. But all the authentic 
information which we possess res- 
pecting the fall of the St. Ama- 
ranthe family consists in the two 
facts, that a police indictment was 
found in St. Just’s papers, and that 
St. Just, ill his impeachment of 
Dantoii, denounced them as his in- 
famous accomplices. Of any other 
prosecutor of the St. Amaranth es be- 
sides St. Just no one has ever heard. 
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sailors from Brest, petisants from Alsace — who were accused 
of conspiring together to destroy the Republic. All exami- 
nation, discussion, and evidence were di^p^nsed with; the 
names of the victims were hardly read out to the jury, and 
it happened •more than once, that the son was mistaken for 
the father— an entirely innocent person for the one really 
charged— and sent to the guillotine. The judges urged the 
jury to pass sentences of death, with loud threats; members 
of the Government committees attended daily, and applauded 
the bloody verdicts with ribald jests. On this spot at least 
the strife of parties was hushed. Billaud-Varennes* seldom 
agreed with Robespierre in any other respect, but he signed 
the list of the prisoners marked oii^ for to-morrow’s butchery 
‘‘^avec ^ The Rulers passed some weeks in this 

( ongenial occupation in tolerable outward harmony, Robes- 
pierre now seldom showed himself in the meetings of the 
entire Committee, but he did not neglect to have minutes 
of its proceedings laid before him for his perusal and 
signature. He was, however, all the more punctual — as at 
the j)eriod of his struggle with Hebert — in his appearance 
in the rostra of the Jacobin Club, which he had left, since 
the end of Marcl^p almost entirely to tjie guidance of Collot 
d’llerbois, but which now, in the expectation of a fresh 
conflict, he .wished to appropriate to himself exclusively. 
Jiike Collot, he had 4 ot yet made uq his mind for the final 
struggle, and was still undecided as to •the time when it 
should be commenced, and the extent to which it should 6e 
carried. But on the 27th of June St. Just arrived in Paris 
with the news of the victory of Flcurus ; the necessity of 
coming to some decision in foreign polities became more 
l>res8ing, and St. Just, who had formerly spurred his friend 
to action against Danton, once more roused him to a bol^ 
and energetic decision. Robespierre, accordingly, again 
brought forward his motion in the Committee to summon 

* Evidence of Trinchard at the trial of Fouquler; Buchea, XXXIV. 336. 
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the recalcitrant members of the Convention before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. He was again repulsed, and was obliged 
to listen to some strong language against arbitrary power 
and dictatorship. Whereupon, on the 1st of July, he laid 
these dissensions for pAblic discussion before « the Jacobin 
club. He complained that the party of Danton, the party 
of the half-hearted, was being resuscitated, that men accused 
him of ambition, ^^not only in London,” he said, ^‘but here 
in Paris. You would shudder, if I were to tell you where, 
and by what men, invested as they are with a sacred cha- 
racter. Should they compel me” he cried in conclusion, 
“to leave the Committee of Public Safety, 1 should still 
remain representative of the people, and still continue the 
death struggle against tyrants to my latest breath.” Two 
days after these open threats, a fresh debate took place in 
the Committee. Hermann had collected such plentiful mate- 
rials in the prisons, that he sent in a list of 160 persons, 
who were said to have conspired, during their imprisonment, 
against the Government; a motion was carried to send them 
all on one day before the Tribunal — i. e. to the scaffold. In 
consideration of the evident state of public feeling in Paris, 
this was a little too ipuch, even for Collot; “What will you 
do,” he cried, “when you have made men disregard even the 
punishment of death?” — and it was agreed to .distribute the 
mass of victims over three days at l^ast. « Robespierre was 
still more irritated when, on the 4th of July, Barere, usually 
s6 tractable, made an undisguised attack in the Convention 
on the foreign policy of his late master. This was the time 
when the Austrians began their retreat from Belgium. 
Robespierre had succeeded so far, that the Committee, in- 
stead of a rapid pursuit of the hostile army, had decreed 
tJie recapture of the four French fortresses. ’ Barere now 
carried a motion threatening the garrisons with a general 
massacre, if they made the least resistance; and he rejected 
every thought of peace witli Austria in a speech full of 
noisy bluster. “We have found you out,” he cried, “ye 
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('tinning friends of peace; we know your efforts to damp 
our courage, and to weaken our armies; but beware! — free- 
dom has her eye upon you, and has reve4iled to us the 
consequences of a premature peace.” Robespierre replied 
some days afterwards, and again irf the Jacobin club. 
people,” he said, ‘‘docs not become illustrious by ^he overthrow 
of Kings; our lofty mission is the contest against parties, 
and the foundation of an empire of virtue and justice. Of 
what avail are these bombastic common-places against Pitt? 
What is the use of these noisy and empty bulletins of 
victory? The same persons who indulge in these high- 
sounding phrases, secretly undermine the government, op- 
pose the most useful measures, calumniate the truest patriots, 
and throw suspicion on the strongest bulwark of our liberties 
— the Revolutionjiry Tribunal.” « 

The skirmish of words grew hotter and hotter, and deadly 
threats of irreconcileable hatred flashed forth with ever-in- 
creasing frequency. Robespierre already proceeded to make 
direct preparations for his coup (Vitat, His confidants in 
the Municipality and the Parisian Sections began to canvass 
individual citizens; here and there it was said that a new 
filst of May was jiecessary against the*majority of the Con- 
vention,' and an attempt was made to agitate and excite 
the people by. public carousals in the streets.* It was soon 
seen, however, ftiat ^hc masses h«^ as little liking for 
Robespierre as for Collot, and the fraternal feasts were 
discontinued by order of the Municipality. Robespierre'S 
friends then turned with all the more zeal to the Jacobins, 
hut the result was not much more satisfactory. The 


^ Couthoii warns his hearers in 
the Jacobin Club against such com- 
promising expressions. — * gyeh is 
the statement of Barerc. Gamier, 
a juror in the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, reported to Robespierre (27 


Messidur), that he had instituted 
banquets of this kind, but had after'** 
wards wisely given them up, be- 
cause the Aristocrats had turned 
them to their own purposes. 
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Club was in all respects subservient, and expelled Tallien, 
Bourdon and Fouche, but there was not a trace of the old 
ardour* ‘‘The' Club,” cried the younger Robespierre, ‘^Is 
feeble and lukewarm, and no longer helps the persecuted 
patriots; I only desire a grave for myself beside that of my 
brother.” ^ the same time they tried the provinces. 
Although Robespierre had forfeited a portion of his influence 
in the Committee of Public Safety by his .rare attendance 
at its meetings, he still had the home administration at his 
unconditional disposal, by means of the personal devotion of 
the Ministerial Commissioners. Hermann, Commissioner of 
the Interior, summoned trustworthy officials, and influential 
club-men, from all parts of the country, to Paris, in order 
to take counsel with them respecting the impending change. 
The Committee, the majority of which observed these steps 
with growing anxiety, induced the Convention on the 20th 
of July, to decree the expulsion of these persons from the 
city; and Barere, in his speech, complained bitterly of 
Robespierre’s exciting orations in the Jacobin Club. At 
the same time the Cpmite de Surete genirale violently pro- 
tested against the interference of Robespierre’s Police 
Bureau in the department which belonged of right to them ; 
and the majority of the Committee of Public Safety came 
to a resolution to dissolve the bureau. On •^the 22nd the 
two Government Committees held a aittirfg in common, to 
deliberate on the general position of afiairs. Robespierre was 
riot there, but St. Just was present, and Billaud sounded 
him, to sec whether he could be brought over to the side 
of the majority. The question was, as to the expediency 
of making a report to the Convention respecting the late 
convulsions in public opinion, and drawing up a manifesto, 
such as the Committee was regularly wont to issue before 
any great catastrophe, Billaud -Varennes complained of 
Robespierre’s ambition, described the situation of the country 
as “volcanic,” and finally proposed to St. Just that he 
should undertake to bring up the report. The latter, though 
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entirely on the side of Robespierre, thought it bettor not to 
deprive his opponents of all hope. He agreed to undertake 
the report, provided that it might be expressed in respeot-^ 
fill terms towards the Convention and its members; he 
would, he sitid,' probe the source ol* all the existing evils, 
and unveil the whole scheme of subversion. Ii was evident 
IVom this that the crisis was no longer to be deferred, luU 
th(*re was no less mutual fear than wrath between the op- 
posing parties, and Robespierre determined to make a last 
attiMupt at reconciliation. He proposed a second sitting of 
the two ("ommittoes for the following day. 

Jiefore wc proceed to apeak of Robespierre’s catastrophe, 
and tlie termination of the Reign of Terror, it will be well 
to cast a glance at the condition of Prance at this period, 
and realise to ourselves the condition into which the^ 
i'ountry had fallen under the rule of the Terrorists. 

With the exception of La Vendee and some districts of 
Rrotagne, the Revolutionary government was acknowledged, 
at this time, throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Kvery shadow of resistance was removed, every weapon had 
hccii torn from the hands of the citizens, every hope from 
tiicir hearts; and trembling obedience prevailed thoughout 
tlie entire population. The Committee of Public Safety ruled 
with more absolute power than ever a French King had 
done before them? The Committee awas responsible as a 
l)ody, according to the law^, for the acts of '’each of its mem- 
bers; hut the infinite accumulation of business soon led to a 
division of labour of such a nature, that each member under- 
took the exclusive management of a single department, and 
the rest attached their signatures — which were formally neces- 
sary— to the acts of their colleagues, without any investigation 
of their character. Thus Carnot presided over the Army, > 
dean Bon St. Andre over the Fleet, while Bare re managed 
the Foreign affairs, and Robespierre the Police and the 
C ourts of law. But this arrangement never attained any 
settled regularity, and the less so, because sibgle members 
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of* the Committee were fre(][iiently abtsent, and for a lon^' 
time together — Coiithon from ill health — St. Andre with 
the fleet — Prieur in La Vendee — St. Just with the Army of 
the North— and because the boundless license which formed 
the fundamental character of the entire systeiti, manifested 
itself in the Telation between its main supporters. Robes- 
pierre, i\ g, (raused Carnot’s secretaries to be arrested, 
and St. Just interfered in the more important measures 
of the War department. It depended, therefore, not 
upon any practical rule, but sometimes on political (consid- 
erations, sometimes on mere chance, what matters were de- 
bated and settled in the general sittings of the Committee.* 
It is evident that, with such a mode of proceeding, a 
thorough, consistent, and useiiil administration of public af- 
fairs was from the very first impossible. And the proportion 
of influence enjoyed by each member in the heart of the 
('ommittec itself was equally uncertain. We have seeii from 
the new programme of the Government, the repudiation of 
atheism, and the law of the 22nd Prairial, that Robespierre’s 
influence prevailed after the fall of Hebert; and during the 
last few weeks the same relative position was, on the whole, 
maintained, in spite* of the new party divisions. It is there- 
fore absurd when the modern admirers of Robespierre re- 
present him as powerless, because, after the 22nd, he did not 
take part in all the Committee’s sittkigs pleno. For the 
latter, as we liAve said, were occupied with the less im- 
portant and more variable portion of the functions of the 
Government; Robespierre was daily informed of what had 


* The protocols of the sittings, reau de Police of the former, and 
» and hundreds of simple arretes (Ar- the entire Committee, more sharply 
chives de Vempire)^ show this in defined. Arrests and liberations 
the clearest manner. Nor was jthe were carried out by all these author- 
relative competence of the Committee ities promisciously. Vid. HameCs 
of Public Safety, and the Comite St. Just 543. 
de Stirete generale, or of the Bu- 
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taken place in tkeiii^ continued his personal labours as luein- 
ber of' the Committee with increased zeal , ^ and exercised 
the greatest influence, from the unconditional subservience of 
the civil authorities of Paris, the ReYolutionary Tribunal, and 
almost all the Ministerial Committees.' Pille, Commissioner 
of the land force , alone was from the nature of his office, 
more subject to Carnot’s influence than Robespierre’s. But 
still, as needs no further proof, this loose and arbitrary 
mode of carrying on business no longer satisfied the latter’s 
rising ambition. As he had, on a former occasion, succeeded 
in subordinating the local and district authorities to the cen- 
tral government, so he now wished to subject the latter to 
his own will, in a settled and formal manner. 

Hic second, or nominally the first, central authority of 
the licpublic, the Convention, was impotent in opposition to 
the Connnittet*, whfch, however, according to law, could at 
any moment be dismissed by a vote of the Convention, and 
yet had the arbitrary disposal of the life of every Deputy. 
The provision that the Committee needed fresh authorization 
from the Convention every month for its continuance had 
sunk into a mere form. ‘^Ah,” cried Bar^? re on the 12th of 
•Inly, after finishing another report, had almost forgotten, 
that the powers of the Committee must be again renewed;” 
and the Convention decreed the renewal by long -continued 
clapping of hands. >et the majority were, at heart, tho- 
joughly tired of the yoke. The former Riglit, the Moderate^ 


* The papers of the Committee 
in the Archives de f empire supply a 
number 6f confirmations of this fact. 
Many of these have been long pub- 
Hslied, and are altogether ignored 
by the modern admirers of Robes- 
pierre and his associates; — e. y. 
Pouquet’s statements before the Con- 
vention (August 9th) respecting Bo- 
bespierre’s participation in the pro- 


secution of the prison conspiracy, in 
the middle of Messidor--the state- 
ments of the Editor of the Moniteiir 
(Afoniteur 12 (Jerminal an 
the Decree of the Committee of 2 ^ 
Messidor (Buchez XXXV, 43,)— the 
Decree of the Committee of 2 Ther- 
midor — the Rapport de$ Vingt-un, 
pieces Nr. 11 etc. Conf. also Wilson 
Croker’s Essays ^ p. 468. 
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and Girondists, saw with secret joy how their conquerors 
were lacerating one another. And only a minority even of the 
Mountain consisted of the friends of Robespierre; the former 
hatred between Dantoiilsts and Hebertists daily decreased 
in the common danger with which the wrath of"* the Dictator 
threatened tliAn all. Of the secret deliberations of the Com- 
mittee they only heard vague, but still very alarming, ac- 
counts; several lists of the heads demanded by Robespierre 
were in circulation; sometimes five or six, sometimes eight- 
een and even more, were named. Only a few of them were 
courageous enough to wish for a contest; most of then en- 
deavoured by inactivity, and keeping out of sight, to fall into 
the oblivion which alone could save them. Not more than 
2(X) members, therefore, were generally present at the sit- 
tings of the Convention At this period. Of the 753 who 
were originally elected, 50 had been murdered or executed, 
20 proscribed, 73 arrested, 100 were absent in the Depart- 
ments or with the armies, and, lastly, 280 busied themselvc's 
in the humble labours of the Committees entrusted with the 
different branches of legislation. In these, — owing to tin* 
destruction of old institutions — ^there was room for infinite 
activity; but here, ctoo, everything wa^ paralysed by the 
crushing weight of the dominant despotism. Not a single 
beneficent enactment, not a single lasting institution, was 
produced during thiSo period of the •Revolution. The only 
one of the Committees to which circumstances allotted any 
field of practical operations, was the Committee of Finance. 
In this department Ramel sometimes showed a certain amount 
of technical knowledge, and Cambon his stubborn and violent 
self-will; they were both in very bad odour with Robespierre, 
and their names. were to be found in every list of the pro- 
.scribed. 

Nor were the Ministerial functions established on a firmer 
or more liberal basis than those of the Convention its(*lf. 
There was simply no rule at all, as to what affViirs were to 
be left to the subordinate authorities, what the Ministers 
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were to do themselves, or, lastly, what was to be laid before 
the Committee of Public Safety, for its decision. It was a 
mere matter of accident or personal influence, whether the 
reports of the Conventional Commissioners, the lociil Magis- 
trates, or the Clubs, were sent to tlie Committee, one of the 
Ministries, or the Jacobin Club at Paris. Ifl the same ir- 
regular and arbitrary way individual members of the Com- 
mittee interfered in turn, with domineering violence, in 
the labours of the different Commissions. The latter, there- 
fore, were altogether incapable of acquiring a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the business before them, or of conducting 
it in a regular manner. Every action of this Government 
betrayed its origin; even then, when Europe was trembling 
before its armies, it was a mere club which had possessed 
itself of [)ower, a i>opular assembly with the barest sufficiency 
of organisation. On the one side there was the boundless 
and lawless despotism of the leading demagogues, and on 
tlio other, the many -headed mob, at once servile an(i brutal. 
No State in the world ever maintained a larger number of 
officials than this Jacobin coimuunify, which, in this way, 
most conveniently supported and increased its adherents. 
The Commission % of Trade and Siq^plies alone numbered 
‘>5,000 paid officers, and the other departments were equally 
liberal in making nevv appointments.* In the Departments 
the District and*Tovwi councillors «till existed, and their 
numbers were very considerable; but they Kad virtually given 
up all their influence to the llevolutionary Committees, which 
were now established in every Commune of the Empire, and 
which, with the concurrence of the Clubs, and in the capacity 
of Police Ihireait.v <le Surveillance^ gradually assumed the 


* Dubtvis Crance, Conv, Nat, May a pas^i, that we pay salaries to a 
o, 1795. Johaniiot suid, on tlie 14tb large? number of persons than all 
ot April 1795: '*The Revolutionary the other States of Europe together, 
liovernment has brought ns to such 
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whole administration, and made their report directly to the 
central authoritjes. The number of these amounted to 52,000, 
with more than 560,000 members, each of whom, by the 
law of the 5th of September 1793, was entitled to receive 
3 francs a daj\ According to this they woulU have cost 
the State 591 millions a year, i. e* 10 millions more than 
the Constituent Assembly had proposed for the entire bud- 
get of the State, The Finance committee of the Convention, 
therefore, in spite of the law, could not be induced to furnish 
the funds for these daily payments; but the Kevolutionary 
committees, insisting on their rights, raised their pay di- 
rectly from the people themselves, in the sliape oi* Revolu- 
tionary taxes, although the law of December 4tl), 1792, had 
forbidden the levying of any such extraordinary taxes by 
tfie subordinate authorities. One illegal act was counter- 
balanced by another. ^ 

Before the Revolution France, contained 4 V 2 millions of 
adult men capable of work. Of these more than 100,000 
had perished in internal contests, an equal number had fl(*d 
into foreign countries, and as many more were incarcerated 
as suspects, A million more were enrolled in the army, 
and were consequently in the pay of tlie State ; a second 
million was provided with offices and salaries in the ad- 
ministration of home affairs, and thus the industry of the 
country was directly robbed’ of half its strength. It some- 
times happened that in villages of twelve households, all 
the men belonged to the Revolutionary committee of the 
place, and exercised a zealous superintendence over one 
another for the sake of the daily wages. It is evident how 
few of the great mass could be competent for the task of 
administrating such an office; the majority looked on their 


^ On all these points conf. Cam- an. III. and the debate in Conv. 
bon*e Report, Conv, Nat. 6. frim. Nat. 17 brumaire II. 
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ofRcial position, not merely as a source of profit, but chiefly 
as a means of crushing a personal adversary^ or getting rid 
of an obnoxious relation, an importunate neighbour, or a 
troublesome creditor. As they belonged exclusively to the 
class of peasants* and artisans, and all their interests , incli- 
nations, and enmities, lived and moved witllin their own 
sphere, the revolutionary terrorism, which was originally 
directed against the noblemp^ the clergy, and the wealthy ci- 
tizens, was now brought, in full measure to the doors of 
the lower classes. The peasants, especially, suffered greatly; 
for it was just in the villages that the financial and religious 
convulsions of the last few years had produced the most striking 
efiects. The clergy of the towns had been deprived of their 
heneflees without any offence being taken; but the rural priest 
found a number of ardent defenders. In the towns — evAi 
b(d‘oro the llevolution — the sudden enrichment of a small 
speculator, and tlie fall of a great capitalist, was nothing 
unheard of; in the villages, on thei contrary, the boldest 
fancy had never ventured to conceive that a common farmer 
could ever strut about as the owner of a nobleman^s mansion, 
or that a poor serf could acquire rich portions of Church 
lands. But now m full third of the French soil had under- 
gone a chang(* of this kind, in consequence of the great 
confiscations ; •and every passion which avarice, envy, and the 
overthrow of all ofd habits, could awaken in the hearts of the 
peasants, was excited to the highest possible degree. The 
new proprietors, joyfully welcomed at first by the ruling 
party, were soon regarded from all .sides with sinister looks. 
The Government thought that they were again forming 
estates of too great extent; the small proprietors drew un- 
favourable cainparisons between them and the former lords, 
and tliere was no lack of envious neighbours and political 
opponents. The revolutionary persecution in the summer of 
1794 was especially directed against this class. Two-thirds 
of the victims whom the Parisian Revolutionary tribunal 

ca 
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Bentenced to death, after 22 Prairial, were peasant pro- 
prietors. ^ 

We may say, in general, that the personal security of the 
inhabitants was no greater in July than in the previous 
September. . The number of arrests went on increasing. In 
Paris it stood at between 5,000 and 7,000, and arrest 
was still an almost certain forerunner of death. In eight 
weeks the two Popular commissions, of the 14th of May, 
had examined 800 accused persons, and, as they reported, 
had found one patriot in every 80 persons; ^^with such 
justice,” they added, had the lievolutionary coinmittes con- 
ducted the arrests.” As to the Departments, less was heard 
of them, now 4hat all free discussion had been stopped, than 
in the tumult of the former year; but what did transpire, 
showed the despotism of the Conventional Commissioners, 
in an unaltered light. The Departments of Vaucluse and 
Bouches du Rhone numbered about 500,000 inhabitants, and 
of these 15,000 had been arrested in May. Lyons still groaned 
under the proscription laws of October; the demolition 
of the houses was continued, and angry complaints were 
often enough raised in the Parisian Club that the people of 
Commune Ajff^ranc/de ^ere incorrigible. the «)ura, Bassal 
arrested 2,800 persons during the winter; his successors, 
Lejeune and P|* 08 t, were at variance, as beings adherents re- 
spectively of Hebert and Robespierr®, anM each alternately 
incarcerated the partisans of his adversary. In Strasburg 
tfeere were 2,000 prisoners when St. Just left the city, and 
it was several times proposed to drown them all in the 
Rhone in one day. German language and dress, especially, 
were considered as a proof of suspicious opinions, and, 
after 22 Prairial, St. Just’s enthusiastic admirer, Monet, in- 
creased the number of arrests to 4,000. St. Just’s journey 
to the Army of the North had similar results for the bor- 


' I'his is shown by the official Prudhomme's Crimes dc la Hevo- 
lists. A resume will be found in volution. 
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der districts through which he passed. In the Departments 
he caused all persons of noble birth, without exception, to 
be arrested; and his saying flew from Clul? to Club, that 
the patriots must fill, not the prisons, but the graves, with 
the traitors •to the people. Under* such ciroumstances the 
Committee made frequent use of its right, exceptionally to 
allow Revolutionary tribunals to exist, or to appoint them 
where they did not exist, in the Provinces. Resolutions to this 
effect are extant from the month of Floreal for Arras, Orange, 
Nismes, Bourdeaux and Noirmoutiers. The two first named 
places have especial reason to remember the operations of 
these courts with horror. In Arras the bloody atrocities were 
conducted by a quondam priest, now a Conventional Com- 
missioner, named Lebon, formerly a harmless and frivolous 
man, who in February had been summoned to Paris arid 
reprimanded for his leniency. Immediately afterwards one 
of his associates wrote to St. Just’s friend Lebas; Lebon 
has returned from Paris in a holy fever; He has at once 
collected a revolutionary jury of sixty hairy rascals, on 
the Parisian model, and the guillotine has now no rest for 
a single moment — the heads of aristocrats, men and women, 
fall like hail.” ' * Lebon himself, uttcly devoid of moral 
principle, fell into a state of frantic excitement, and 
soon surpassed even Carrier in cruelty, dissolqteness, and 
brutality. The tnhabitants breathed again when the law 
of the 14th of April appeared, which summoned all the ac- 
cused to Paris; in Arras it was reckoned a gain to f^l 
from Lebon’s hands into those of Fouquier. But their 
persecutor, at his urgent prayer, received full ppwers,* not 
only to keep up the energy of his operations, but to increase 
its intensity. He then subjected the neighbouring towns of 
Cambray, DouUens and Boulogne, to an equally savage and 
disorderly persecution; so that, in June, the complaints of 

* In the Archives de I* Empire, Public Safety 30 Germinal ^ drawn 

’ Resolution of the Comniittee of up ijl Robespierre's handwriUng. 
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his victims could no longer be completely suppressed in 
Paris. The deputy Giiffroy, once a vulgar fanatic like Lebon, 
rose against his former friend ; the younger Robespierre had 
received intelligence from Arras which described Lebon as 
a Hebertist; the matter' was made the subject of a lively 
debate in the ®Committee of Public Safety, and Lebon hur- 
ried over to Paris to defend himself. St. Just now took up 
his cause; Couthoii declared in tfie Jacobin Club that Lebon 
bad reanimated the spirit of liberty in his Department, and 
Barere carried the ordre du jour in the Convention against 
all complaints. Everything,” he said ^^mjist be allowed 
to the zealous Republican against the Aristocrats, if. he acts 
from pure motives, though in somewhat rude a manner.” 
Full of triumph Lebon returned to Arras, and announced 
f6 his creatures that., the Committee had exhorted him to 
go on improving, and that Robesj)ierrc wished to establish 
a special tribunal in every frontier town. ^ 

The Conventional Commissioner Maignet, supported with 
equal warmth by Robespierre’s party, carried on affairs in 
the same manner, at the same time, in Orange. Immediately 
after the passing of the law of April 14th, he. represented, to 
the Committee the impossibility of sendii^ all the conspira- 
tors in that quarter to Pajris, and therefore proposed the 
establishment of a special tribunal. As he was unable to 
find suitable judges ii^ the district itself, and as the same 
deficiency existed in the neighbouring Departments of Drome, 
Ardeehe, etc., there arose a long and circumstantial cor- 
respondence between Robespierre’s more intimate friends, 
which would be alone sufficient to enable us to form 
an historical judgment of these men.* Robespierre brought 
up his report to the Committee on the 10th of May, which 
resulted in the establishment of the tribunal. It received 
even then the same instructions— drawn up in accordance 


* From the paperi in iheArttktves ilished in Papitrs inedits de Rohes-' 
de VEmpir^ Some of these are pub- pisrre, ^ Gonf. Bnohez 35. 
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wi<;h Robespierre’s own sketch— as tlie Parisian tribunal 
adopted after the passing of the law of 22 Prairial, ' and 
produced a crop of 197 heads during the firtt eighteen days 
of its existence. On the 17th of May it happened that a tree of 
liberty was cut down in the village* of Bedouin, not far from 
Avignon, during the night; whereupon Maignei caused several 
of the inhabitants to be executed, and the whole village, 
which (jonsisted of 500 houses, to be burnt, so that the poor 
people, nearly 2,000 in number, wandered about without 
shelter in the mountains, and passed several months in sub- 
terraneous caverns and holes in the ground. * 

Maignct himself had some doubts whether the Committee 
of Public Safety would approve of such severity, and warned 
them against mischievous leniency: but his mind was im- 
mediately set at rest, inasmuch as the Convention itself, 
on the motion of the Committee, expressed its entire approval. 
It soon apiDcared, however, that he did even too little for his 
Parisian patrons, and that, in comparison with those of Ro- 
bespierre’s friends, Ijis notions were obsolete. The members 
of his tribunal were divided into two parties; the one 
wished to declare all quondam nobles and priests, all wealthy 
persons, merchants, and other educated j)eople, guilty, without 
further ceremony; they further wished, in the case of 
artizans and ^day-labourers, to make a distinction, since many 
of the latter, th^y u^ed, were themselves deceived and se- 
duced, and often calumniated by false witnesses. The other 
party would hear of no * such scruples in respect to the 
latter class, and were furious that their colleagues adhered 
so slavishly to mere formalities, and demanded proofs like 


' In this case as we see^ there AUo the deputation of the inhabit- 
is no room for the favourite excuse ants themselves 16. Frimaire (iJe- 
for the law of 22 Prairial, that it cember 6. 1794). The silk manu- 
was only intended to exterminate factories of the place were destroyed, 
the Terrorists. * Goupilleau’s re- 60,0001b8 of silk burnt, and a church 
port Conv. Nat. 3. Frimaire HI. blown up. 
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judges of the Ancien Rigime. When Maignet inclined to 
the opinion of the former, the latter appealed to Robes- 
pierre’s friend Payan in Paris, who decided the matter very 
briefly by saying that no value was to be attached to forms ; 
that the only point to be' considered was, whether the accused 
was a friend (nr foe of the Revolution; in short, that the 
judge must divest himself of all human feeling. And thus 
the bloody work continued in the ^uth^ as in the North 
under Lebon, its restless and unchecked course. 

The proceedings of the Government against the property 
of its subjects were no less arbitrary and violent than 
against their persons. 

Since the end of the civil war attention had been once 
more directed to the raising of taxes, which had long come 
to* a complete stand-still , ' and the Finance committee was 
empowered to make a draft of the necessary laws. No 
practical conclusion, however, was arrived at, and the 
Government, therefore, made shift meanwhile with the pre- 
vious I’esoiirces^ — requisitions, confiscations, compulsory loans, 
revolutionary taxes, and, above all, paper money. The total 
amount derived from these sources by the despotic Govern- 
ment of 1794, is as injpossible to ascertain yith any certainty, 
as that obtained by the anarchical Government of 1793, but 
we may give a few examples of the methods (employed for 
raising money. In January, the Representatives attached to 
the Rhine Army <ordered that I0,Q00,0(X) .francs in silver 
shbuld be given by the Department of the Bas Rhin, in ex- 
change for an equal amount in paper— 5,000,000, in February, 
by the Haut Rhin — and 10, OCX), 000 more, in July, by the 
Bas Rhin. As paper money then stood at 60 per cent.; dis- 
count, these three orders implied an extortion of about 
16,000,000 francs. In May the Flemish war seemed to 
demand an increase of the cavalry forces, and the Committee 

* Report of the Finance Committee June 12. 1795. The arrears of taxes 

amount to 1200 million francs. 
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of Public Safety immediately ordered a levy of 14,000 farm 
horses. In June it was thought that many oPthe horses 
in the army needed green fodder, and the ^Committee im- 
mediately took possession of all the meadows in 32 Depart- 
ments. And lastly, in July, iwhen*the means of transport 
of the North Army were insufficient for theit advance into 
Belgium, orders were issued that all the carriages and horses 
in Paris should be sent to the theatre of war, and under- 
take at least one transport each in the service of the army. 

The Revolutionary taxes remained, as we have seen, for 
the most part in the hands of local Committees, and were 
all employed for political purposes — for the payment of the 
members of the Revolutionary Committees — for patriotic 
missions— 'for the support of the poor and the clubs — -for 
. the celebration of the worship of Reason— and the main- 
tenance of free theatres. Only about 31,000,000 from this 
source reached the Treasury. In addition to the taxes came 
the patriotic offerings, which even the Rulers praised as 
‘‘voluntary” with ironical emphasis. The Treasury received 
from this source in all about 21,000,000! — but the citizens 
paid at least ten times this sum to the local Committees. 
Then came from ^ to 30 millions from the sale of church- 
plate, ‘ 15,000,000 from that of bell-metal, and not quite 
200,000,000 f«om the great compulsory loan levied on the 
rich; for to this sltim it had shrunk, in spite of the severity 
and terrorism employed in raising it.*^ The amount of the 
confiscations at this period may be approximately gathered 
from a consideration of the sale of the national domains. In 
October 1793 the Government caused a placard to be drawn 
up, containing a list of the confiscated estates of the Emigris 
in the Department of Paris. The sheet ivas so enormous 


'CamboD, Conv. Nat. November 2. Februar 3) 1796. Johannot 2 NIt. 
1794, and Februar 24, 1795. * Cam- (22. December 1794) income from 
bon’s fuller report, Conv. Nat. De*«. the national domains 20 - 24 millions 
cember 13, 1794, and his speech a months 
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that the print and paper employed for it cost more than a 
million francs, and the people had to mount a ladder 
to read it. In 417 other districts estates of emigres were 
offered for sale, which were taxed at 1,700 millions ; and in 
April 1794 it was reported to-the Convention that not quite 
a tenth of th%se— and that at double the estimated price- 
had been sold for 241 millions. The Treasury, however, 
derived but little gain from this epurce, partly because it 
only came in by small instalments, and partly because, from 
the great depreciation of paper, the amount was immediately 
reduced to half its nominal value. 

To maintain and raise the price of the assignats^ there- 
fore, continued to be an object of the greatest solicitude 
to the Revolutionary Government. The more thoroughly 
the regular sources of income were dried up — the smaller 
the amount obtained from extortions of various kinds — 
the more the Government was obliged to turn its attent- 
ion to the amjr/m^-press as the last resource. Up to 
the first of January 1793, 3,000 millions of paj^cr money 
had been brought into circulation; the year 1793 produced 
an additional mass of equal amount, and the first ^ half of 
1794, an increase oU 1,000 millions. The ^exchange, which at 
the beginning of 1793 stood at 61, fell from week to week, 
iii spite of all penal enactments, to 34, and threatened to 
sink still further, although all trade iif money, and all 
raising of prices, was watched by 500,000 spies, and 
tWeatened with prison and the scaffold. This despotism, 
like every other, vainly contended against the nature of 
things. The Committee itself was daily obliged to break 
its own law of the maximum^ and to grant enormously 
Usurious prices to unprincipled contractors, and procure 
•'Specie for its purchases in foreign countries on the hardest 
conditions. And thus the bales of paper money belonging 
to the Government melted away under their hands, as quickly 

Vid. Ramel, Lesfinanoee de la Republique Fran^am en I* An /X 
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as the booty of confiscations and requisitions. The Treasury 
remained empty, although the marrow of the people was 
drained to the utmost. The armaments cost 180 to 200 
millions a month, and the purchases of foreign corn 100 to 
120 millions a month; ^ If we only reckon two -thirds of 
these sums as tiie real values,® we find a'' larger yearly 
budget, for these two items alone, than was ever spent under 
Napoleon I. for the whole administration of the State. For 
the other departments of public life nothing more was done 
than occasionally to issue an order, or to assign a sum of 
money on paper. Indeed all parties united in complain^- 
ing that the streets and drains had become completely use* 
less from the neglect of repairs that the forests were deso- 
lated in an unexampled manner — that the prisons and hos- 
pitals had fallen into ruins, and their inmates exposed to 
death by starvation. ^ The lawlessness with which, the 
State laid its hand upon the property of the citizens had 
recoiled upon itself, with desolating effect. 

. Under such circumstances the taste for labour an^, the de- 
sire of progress among the population was continually dying 
out. Agriculture was destroyed by the withdrawal of millions 
of labourers, whose energies were now >fasted in the armies, 
the Clubs, and the Revolutionary Committees; by the with- 
drawal of capital, which passed either into the coffers of the 
State, or beyond ihc frontiers of France ; by the destruction 


' St. Just’s essay in Buchess 35, 
294. — Debates in the Convention 
May 30th, June 19th, July 12th.— 
Cambon, March 22nd. * It is im- 

possible to rate it at a lower figure, 
as it was just iu these two branches 
that all the specie which the Govern- 
ment possessed was used, in addition 
to the assignats, ® Conv. Nat. March 
11th (Barer.), Mwch 16di (Baadot). 


* Conv. Nat. June 14th, July 13th, 
July 21st debate on the Hospitals.— 
April 25th Eohasseriau^ in the Conv. 
Nat. on the. Forests. — The papers 
of the Ar^hwes de PEmj^re are fulj 
of similar statements. Everybody 
is suffering from want of fuel, the 
Admiralty seizes old and young trees, 
and a regular management of the 
forests is impossible.** 
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of the cattle, consequent on the ever new and ever increas- 
ing requisitions ; by the depreciation of all property, which 
always loses its productive power together with the 
sanctity of its rights. It was a dispensation of Heaven 
more important for France than ten victories 'in the field, 
that the harvest of this year was earlier and more abundant 
than hud been known in the memory of man — that nature, 
with overflowing generosity, intervened to restore what the 
folly and the crime of men had wasted. But even now the 
complete lock into which affairs had fallen was deeply felt. 
Men's minds had been so soured and blunted by long 
oppression, that in hundreds of places the reapers refused 
to gather in the rich off'erings of the soil. An order of 
Government was once more necessary to secure the harvest, 
ahd the requisition of the Committee of Public Safety, backed 
by threats of death, drove all the inhabitants of the towns into 
the fields, with the civil and military officers at their head, 
to house the corn of the surrounding country. 

Manufactures, commerce, and the retail traije of the cities, 
suffered the same fate as agriculture, and from similar 
causes. The law of the maximum first frightened the goods 
away from the market, and then paralyzed their production. 
The manufacturer soon found himself proscribed in the Clubs 
and Revolutionary Tribunals, as formerly the ciobleman and 
the priest. The war had cut the roets Af all transmarine 
and colonial relations, the consequences of which naturally 
fell with the greatest weight upon the labourers. Their 
wages continued to fall in consequence of the small demand ; 
those of the tailors, e, g, sank to a fourth of the rate of 
1790; of the masons to a fifth; of the watercarriers— to 
whose miserable employment the access was the easiest, and 
the crowd of aspirants the greatest -to a still lower pro- 
portion. ' And as, at the same time, the price of food rose 

^ St. Aabin, tableau eomparati/ dea denreea^ Lecoulteux Oonv. Nat. 

3. Deceipber 1795« 
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ill consequence of decrease(f production, the amount of dis- 
tress was incalculable. For eight months^ the people of 
Bourdeaux had only half a pound of bread per head a day. 
They filled themselves with couch grags, and now and then with 
rice, and in* the surrounding country the starving wretches 
fought for the weeds of the fields. ^ Deputations of wotk- 
men arrived every week in Paris, to petition the Convention 
or the Committee of Public Safety for higher wages. ^‘For 
months past,” they said, ‘Sve have lived on nothing but 
bread and cheese.” Although the Government endeavoured 
to procure supplies from all quarters for the capital by the 
employment of military force, scarcity prevailed on every 
side. The State was at last compelled literally to mete 
out his ration to every citizen. No butcher was allowed to 
buy his meat anywhere but in the city market, where a 
certain (piantity was apportioned to him. The father of a 
family might only buy one pound of meat per head for his 
household every ten days, and. only received this on bring- 
ing a card from the Authorities of his Section. Similar ar- 
rangements were made with respect to bread, butter, cheese 
and eggs. There was no end to the penalties inflicted on 
those obstinate pek-sons whose appetiteS were not satisfied 
by the rations accorded to them. ^ The stock of wine, which 
was supposed ®to be very large, in consequence of the good 
vintage, was suddenly exhausted from another cause; the fact 
soon afterwards excited notice and discussion in the Com,- 
mittce of Public Safety itself, that so large a quantity of 
wine had never been consumed as in these years of Revo- 
lutionary excitement. ^ 

Such was the state of things in a country more favoured 
by nature than any in Europe. had to apprehend,” 

yaid Robert Lindet in the Convention, three months later,' 


* Tallien, Conv. Nat. ^larch 12. * Robert Lindet’s report, Conv. 

* In nearly every nuinber of the Nat. September 20. 1794. 

Moniteur, from April to July. 
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that the fields would be no longer giiltivated, because their 
occupiers weret languishing in prison, or withdrawn from 
their work as members of Revolutionary Committees. All 
active industry is ceasing, the necessities of the people are 
increasing, thp consumption is extravagant and wasteful. 
French commerce presents nothing but ruins, the materials 
for manufacture are sealed up, all the manufactories, with 
the exception of those which fabricate the implements of war, 
have ceased to work. All classes, all districts, are separated 
from one another; the seeds’ of dissension have grown up 
between towns and villages, between artisans and peasants, 
between neighbouring communes and families. The genius 
of discord has passed over the length and breadth of the 
l^nd with desolating footsteps.” What Lindet publicly ex- 
pressed in September was repeatedly discussed in the Com- 
mittee during the spring, and parties were as much divided 
by economical questions as by those of foreign policy. They 
were unanimous enough in regard .to single palliative mea- 
sures, voted millions of assignats every month for the sup- 
port of the poor, forbade all private alms-giving, and issued 
a decree for the suppression of beggary in the villages. But 
when measures for "'the radical cure of qhe evil were dis- 
cussed, there was as great a variance of opinion as ever. The 
majority still regarded all difficulties as the Consequence of 
aristocratic intrigues, and thought thftt by strictly carrying 
(Hit the law of the maximum they could keep up the value 
of paper money, and with this inexhaustible resource carry 
on the government from day to day. Robespierre, as far as 
we can see, had no opinion of his own on these matters, but 
his friends Couthon and St. Just were decidedly in favour 
of a change of system. St. Just disapproved of paper money 
"and compulsory loans, and had spoken strongly against them 
when they were first proposed, and only gave up his op- 
position from party considerations. Couthon, too, thoroughly 
convinced of the untenableness of the present state of things, 
desired to return to a regular revenue, and a fixed system 
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of taxation. Thus far ^|beir views were much more reason- 
able than those of the majority, just as RoHespierre’s criti- 
cism of the previous form of government was well grounded 
enough. But if they obtained the jipper hand, what was 
it that they* proposed to substitute for the jpresent justly 
condemned arrangements? 

Couthon founded his hopes on the scheme of one of those 
political swindlers who spring up by hundreds in agitated 
times, named Rioux de Maillon, who proposed to save the 
State by perfecting the law of the maadmtm. This law 
ordained, as we may reihember, that all wares should be 
sold at half as much again as the average prices of 1790. 
Maillon, and Couthon, who was completely convinced by 
his arguments, were of opinion that for the future this 
added moiety should, in every transaction, be handed over 
to the State: they were confident that from this source a yearly 
income of two milliards would be obtained with ease and cer- 
tainty. Maillon met all statistical ejections to his plan by 
remarking that the figures brought forward dated from the 
times of the Monarchy, and therefore furnished no valid argu- 
ments for the affairs of the Republic. ^ St. Just on his side 
had more far-reaclitng and elaborate schemes. He hoped for 
the recovery of the State as the result of the comprehensive 
regeneration df the whole people, which he expected to 
attain by the institutlbns already announced. As Robes- 
pierre himself declared in favour of the* projects of his 
friend, * the fragments of them which have come down to 
us afford an authentic picture of the future which this party 
prepared for their country. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to consider more closely some of the leading features of 
their system. 

‘‘Political institutions,” said St. Just, * are the guarantees ' 

^ ' From the papers of the Finance midor. * St; Jnst’s Essay, which 
Committee in the Arahives de rEm- contains a motion and the reasons 
Vid. infra in the speeches by which it is supported, will be 
Df both on the 8th and 9th of Ther- found in Buchez, Vol. 35 p. 294. . 
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of free govcrniiients against the corruption of public morals, 
and the guari^ntees of free peoples against the corruption 
of their governments; if the public morals were good all 
would go on well; but ^regulations are necessary to purify 
them, and when this is done everything will follow of it- 
self.” Unfortunately he found the present position of aftairs 
in the highest degree hopeless. ^‘Tlie Revolution”, he said, ^‘is 
benumbed, the principles of men are enfeebled, and one only 
sees the caps of freedom on the heads of agitators ; the car- 
rying-out of the system of terror has dulled the senses of 
criminals, just as strong drinks dtaden the taste of the pa- 
late.” Paper money appeared to him, in consequence of its 
quantity and its variation, to be an especial cause of cor- 
ruption to the morals of the people. Many persons, he said, 
had become rich by it, and many others beggars, but all had 
become idle, avaricious, and luxurious. The desire of riches 
was universal, while wealth was in itself a crime: in 
a healthy State there must be no rich and ' no poor, but 
every citizen must be in possession of a i^iece of . land, just 
sufficient to supply his wants; for the hand of a man was 
.only intended for the plough or the sword, and every other 
employment was detestable. ' Ko one Must be allowed to 
heap up treasures and thereby diminish the quota of his 
neighbours: or, as Couthon once expressed it in the Con- 
vention, the feelings of men ought t6 be* attuned in such a 
planner, that they should regard all their wealth as the pro- 
perty of one great family. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple St. Just wished to distribute the National domains 
among the poor in small lots; and, if these were not suffi- 
cient, to compel the landowners to form numerous small 
farms; every man above 25 years who was neither an official 

^ Un homme n'est fait pour U me- qu'un peupk agriculteur, Un 7nctler 
tier ni pour Vhopital ni pour lee hos- eUiccorde mal avec le veritabie citoyen : 
picea: tout cela eat affreux, 11 ne la main de Chomme n'eat faite que 
peut exiater de peuple vertueux et libre pour la terre ou pour lea armes. 
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nor an artisan, was then to cultivate the land himself, and 
rear four sheep a year upon every acre. Tl^ simplicity of 
rural manners was to be further maintained by a prohibi- 
tion of all servants, and all gold and^ silver vessels; no child 
under 16 ySars of age was to eat meat at all, and no 
grown person on three days of the decade; and each citizen 
was to give in an account of his property every year. In 
accordance with this census he was then to be called upon 
to pay the State a tenth of his income, or, if a working man, a 
fifteenth of his wages, in which case the Government could 
dispense with every other t«ax. 

Whether this Spartan republic of peasants could be im- 
mediately realized in its full extent, appeared doubtful to 
the didactic self-complacency ot the young fanatic. He there- 
fore directed his attention more especially to the rising genera- 
tion, and, in respect to them, adopted the most comprehen- 
sive measures. On reaching their seventh year, all the boys 
were to be taken away from their parents and handed over 
to the school of the nation, where they were to be brought 
up in military discipline, laconic speech, and a life of 
hardship ; and to be instructed in military service, agriculture 
and languages. St» Just designed to destroy all family life 
by demanding that marriage should not be proclaimed until 
after the birth •of the first child; that divorce should be free 
to all, and childless marriages dissolved by law. Instead 
ot the domestic tie, friendship was to be recognized as a public; 
institution. On attaining his 21st year, every citizen was to 
declare in the temple who were his friends, and he who had no 
triends was to be banished. Friends were to stand close to one 
another in battle— to decide the law suits of their associates 
as umpires — and to be present at the conclusion of every 
compact. If any one committed a crime, his friends were to * 
b(* banished. 

Until these institutions had attained their object and 
reared a moral population according to St. Justus views, 
he thought that the State required either an energetic 
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Dictator, or virtuous censors, for its salvation. ^ By censors 
he meant men^ advanced in years, one of whom should be 
appointed in every district with a salary of (5,000 livres, 
without any official po\v^er of his own, but with the function 
of watching the other officials , and bringing’ accusations 
against bad rulers. In the present state of things, however, 
the dictatorship seemed the more appropriate remedy. 
‘‘Doubtless,” said he, the time is not yet come to do what 
is right;* we must wait for a universal disaster, sufficiently 
great to create a universal longing for what is good; for 
everything by which good is produced is either terrible 
or ludicrous, if begun prematurely. In the first place, 
therefore, he proposed a dictatorship which would increase 
the prevailing terror to such a degree, that the nation would 
gladly escape from it to the state of temperance and dis- 
cipline— without family life, science or wealth — pourtrayed 
by St. Just, 111 this State the existing authorities were, for 
the most part, to be continued, with the addition of the 
censorship. St. Just, therefore, rejected the monarchy as 
well as the government of a great numbers of rulers; for a 
free State the right thing seemed to him to be a supreme 
governing body cohsisting of a few member, such as the 
Committee of Public Safety; provided, of course, that 
St. Just and Robespierre once more acquired the majority in it.^ 


‘ p. 312. II faut Sann toute revolu- 
tion un dictateur pour sauver Vetatpar la 
force ^ ou dee censeurs pour le sauver 
par la vertu, — * p. 290. — ^ That his 
object in his quarrel with the majority 
of the Committee was solely the pos- 
sessibn of power, not the mitigation 
‘ of terror, may bo proyed with docu- 
mentary certainty from his last work 
— the draft of his speech on the 
9th of Thermidor. The attack which 
he makes in this address on 
Billaud -Varenhes, Collet d'Her- 


bois etc., is based entirely on the 
one reproach, that the latter contem- 
plated a system of injurious leniency 
and the weakening of the powers of 
the revolutionary tribunal. We know 
only too well that this reproach was un- 
founded ; but it is not the less evident 
that he who made it had no inten- 
tion of doing away with the rule of 
terror. These adversaries • were of 
the same opinion respecting the con- 
tinuation of tyranny, they only con- 
tended for the leadership. 
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It is not necessary to subject such a system to any 
searching criticism; let us sum up tlie whol(j affair. Under 
the existing government France had obtained glory and 
victory abroad , through Carnot’s exertions and the disunion 
of the Pow*ers; while at home, in spite of the most enormous 
sacrifices, she had been brought to the brink of destruction. 
A third of her male inhabitants lived on the paper money 
of the State, to keep up the value of which the other two- 
thirds were subjected to every kind of robbery and perse- 
cution. In the midst of an abundant harvest, death by 
starvation stared millions in the face day after day ; and the 
Government, which arbitrarily disposed of the blood and 
treasure of all its subjects, was destitute of money, unity, and 
order. Robespierre, indeed, intended to give it order and 
unity, but not, as we now know, by suppressing the systeni 
of terror, but by completing it It is a mere idle excuse of 
his recent adherents to say that the atrocities of June were 
committed without his knowledge. It was he who at that 
time directed the crimes of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
in Paris; it was he who either directly, or by means of his 
friends and tools, protected Lebou and urged on Maignet; 
it was he who incessantly charged his •adversaries with at- 
tempting to check the operations of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. In the constitution which his party intended to 
bestow on Franck, tlie two levers of indirect communism — 
paper money and the law of the via^cimmi^are not, indeed, 
found, for the simple reason that they intended to parcel 
out all landed estates, and to equalise property by a yearly 
distribution. The disregard of personal rights, therefore, 
and consequently the system of terrorism, and the desola- 
tion of France, would only have been established under 
their rule in a more equal, universal, and oppressive form. • 

The two Government Committees opened the discussion 
demanded by Robespierre on the forenodn of the 22nd of 
July, Robespierre began with a complaint of the insuffi- 
ciency of revolutionary justice. The two popular Com- 

D2 
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missions of the 14th of May, he said, were unable to deal 
with the mass of prisoners, and therefore the other four 
commissions, provided for in the law of the 12th of Ventose, 
must at last be constituted. As Robespierre’s wish to 
execute a number of fhe Deputies was well-known, the 
majority of the committees had no inclination to extend the 
powers of the revolutionary tribunal; nevertheless the fear 
of an open breach still outweighed all other considerations, 
and the motion was carried without opposition. It was 
then asked what more was demanded of the Committee; 
for it was evident that an extraordinary sitting would not 
have been needed to pass a mere executive measure of an 
existing law. Robespierre was silent and kept himself in 
the background. St. Just’s friend Lebas threw out a few 
Words respecting the necessity of crushing all the enemies 
of the people by rapid blows. Again there was a pause in 
the debate; both parties were afraid to utter the decisive 
words. St. Just then rose. ^ You seem depressed,” said 
he, ^‘it is necessary to speak from the heart, and I will 
begin if you will allow me.” He then related, as he alleged 
from the testimony of the prisoners of war, that Austria 
expected a speedy overthrow of the ‘HerriJjle form of govern- 
ment” and the ‘^beneficent tribunals” in Finance. This, he 
said, showed what the parties at home were aiming at, and 
in fact, he had already heard with indignation a talk 
of the necessity e of leniency and consideration. An at- 

^ The following is taken from Thermidor), they must either have 
St. JnsCs speech (9fh Thermidor) overlooked or forgotten St. Just’s 
and Barhre’s memoirs. When Louis own report. St. Just does not in< 
Blanc and Hamel reject Bar^re’s deed speak expressly of Robespierre’s 
(Statements as false, because in one dictatorship, but all that he says 
passage he writes Messidor instead necessarily applies to it, and thus 
of Thermidor (an evident clerical confirms Barrere’s declaration. Conf. 
error, since he immediately after- the speech of Ruhl, 3rd Germinal 
wards remarks, that the scene took III, and the notice in Buchez XXXIII. 
place three days before the 8th of 359. 
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tempt was being made to destroy the influencd of the best 
and most capable men, by describing them asttyrants. Such 
a proceeding, he said, had unfortunately a chance of suc- 
cess, because the Republic lacked ^ institutions from which 
the political existence of the country might ^erive a well- 
guaranteed security. This might be seen in every depart- 
ment of the Administration. The evil was now at its height, 
and complete anarchy of power and will was already in 
existence. The Convention, he said, issued laws which were 
not, and could not be, -carried out. The Representatives 
attached to the armies disposed of the troops according to 
their whims; and the Conventional Commissioners usurped 
all power in the Provinces. This endless confusion, he con- 
cluded, could only be remedied by concentration of powey, 
unity of Government, and strong institutions. 

He paused. ‘^Tell us plainly,” cried his hearers, ^^what all 
this leads to?” ‘^Well,” said he, with his quiet dogmatic 
phlegm, “I will tell y’ou. A Dictatorship is necessary — not 
the dictatorship of the Committee of Public Saftey, but of 
a man who possesses intellect, energy, patriotism and revolu- 
tionary experence; who is virtuous, inflexible, and incor- 
ruptible. This m«n is Robespierre. He alone can save 
the State: I demand that the Committees offer him the 
Dictatorship to-morrow.” The others had foreseen what was 
coming, but still the* impression produced by his actual 
words was immense. Couthon, David, ancf Lebas supported 
their colleague, the rest had doubts and scruples, and quickly 
roused one another to an unanimous and passionate rejec- 
tion of the proposal; but even now an open declaration of 
war was avoided. are your friends” said Billaud- 

Varennes; ^^we have always gone hand in hand.” In spite of 
the decided part which St. Just had taken, the Committee* 
did not see reason to withdraw the Commission entrusted 
to him on the proceeding day, or to transfer the task of 
bringing up the report to the Convention to another member. 
The position of the two parties was now sharply defined; 
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they had as* it were left their camp and placed themselves 
in battle-array against each other; but even at the last 
moment neither side was willing to fire the first shot. 
The course taken by the majority had this important result, 
that Robespierre, who had never been a man of sudden and 
vigorous action, and even St. Just, who was [usually in 
favour of rapid and decisive measures, resolved to observe 
in their conduct a certain moderation. They still in their 
hearts destined the Dantonists and Ilebertists to death, 
but with regard to Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and 
the Committees in general, Robespierre wished to bring a 
comprehensive charge against their system of administra- 
tion, without naming individuals. On the following day, 
however, St. Just, being able to reckon on the compliance 
of Barfere, St. Andre, Lindet, and the two Prieurs, was to 
bring charges against Billaud, Collot and Carnot, by name. 
Yet even then he was not to propose their execution, but, 
instead of it, the establishment of his own institutions. If 
he succeeded in this, the power of those whom he im- 
peached would be completely broken, and sufficient time 
would remain in the future for the postponed application 
of the guillotine. The more gently and justly they acted 
for the moment, the more prospect they had of carrying 
with them the majority of the Convention, and especially the 
members of the Right. t ** 

^ This party, which had been threatened, persecuted and op- 
pressed, for more than a year, thus regained, by the dis- 
sension of its conquerors, an unexpected importance. Robes- 
pierre, it is true, made no particular effort to gain them 
over; after having protected the seventy-three Girondist de- 
puties, he considered himself, in the main, certain of the sup- 
port of the Right, partly from the timidity they had logn 
shown, and partly from their bitter hatred against the 
Hebertists. And, in fact, his calculations on this occasion 
were correct. Tallien and Preron, Bourdon and Fouche, 
terrified out of their wits by the repeated threats of the 
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dictator, and every night expecting to be arrested — so that 
they continually changed their sleeping quarters — appealed 
several times to the men of the Right with Wgent prayers 
for help, and eager proposals for a last struggle for de- 
liverance. But the leaders of the Ri^ht, Champeaux, Boissy- 
d’Anglas, and Durand-Maillane, considered these proposals 
highly hazardous. Danton’s example had taught them how 
easily the radical chiefs became reconciled to one another 
at the cost of the moderate 'party: every movement was 
with them a throw for life and death, and they might 
well ask whether the substitution of Collot d’Herbois for 
Robespierre was worth such a heavy stake. Twice, there- 
fore within a few days they rejected the petitions of the 
threatened Montagnards. 

On the 25th of July— the 7th Thermidor in the republicim 
Calendar — a numerous deputation of Jacobins appeared in 
the Convention , to open the impending contest in the tradi- 
tional manner. Robespierre had succeeded in completely 
subjecting the Jacobin Club to his will, principally through 
the agency of Iris brother, Couthon, and Lebas, while 
St. Just maintained his post in the midst of the hostile Com- 
mittee of Public S|ifety. In accordancew with Couthon’s pro- 
positions, the deputation complained of the rise of a new 
moderate party, demanded the inexorable administration of 
revolutionary justice, j[)rai8ed the purity of the Convention, 
which, they said, was only sullied by the •presence of a few 
criminals, and concluded with a complaint of the military 
Commissioner Pille, who stripped Paris of the patriotic 
artillcry-men , and concealed his operations in suspicious 
obscurity. On the day following, Robespierre, amidst general 
and breathless suspense, asked permission to open his op- 
pressed and lacerated heart to the Convention. In a long, 
address he then complained that he was falsely denounced, 
as a man aiming at despotism and the murder of 
several deputies. He said that, on the contrary, he was the 
slave of Freedom, a living martyr of the Republic, the victim 
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and the enemy of all criminals. Ever since the Festival of 
the Supreme Being, he complained, the attacks against him 
had begun, and^" people had sought to undermine the great bul- 
wark of Freedom, the Revolutionary Tribunal. The finances 
of the Republic were 1‘uined by the party which he op- 
posed, as welh as by Cambon and Ramel; foreign affairs 
were neglected, the nation involved deeper and deeper in the 
bloodiest of wars by academical flowers of speech, and the 
army left in a state of independence dangerous to freedom. It 
was indispensable, he said in conclusion, to purify the 
Committees, to strengthen and simplify the Government; 
the justice of the people must be empowered to punish 
hypocritical criminals also, and, after their suppression, to in- 
troduce certain moral and political institutions, which would 
protect good citizens, without crippling the operations of 
national justice. 

The Convention listened to this speech in deep silence, 
expecting every moment to hear the names of the victims, 
and were surprised at the conclusion, that Robespierre had 
brought forward no definite motion. The terror inspired 
was still so great, that one of his opponents, Lecointre of 
Versailles, proposed ^hat the speech should be printed; and 
the Convention — after Couthon had angrily put down all 
objections — unanimously decreed that it should be published 
and sent to all the Departments. At Jihis moment, however, 
Cambon^s impetuosity broke through all bounds. ‘‘Before 
I^am dishonoured,” he cried, “I will speak to the nation.” 
He defended his financial measures, and growing more 
violent and bitter in the course of his speech, he concluded 
by crying out : “A single man cripples the labours of the 
Government, and that man is Robespierre!” The ice was 
now broken, Billaud-Varennes and others came to his aid; 
it was demanded that Robespierre’s speech should be re- 
ferred to the Committees before being printed, and at the 
same time the cry was repeated louder and louder, that 
Robespierre should name the evil-doers whose death he 
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sought, and thereby calm the fears of the guiltless. This 
had more effect than anything else on the minds of the 
Right; reports were spread that Robespierre intended to 
spare only twenty-one members out of the whole Con- 
vention. When Robespierre obstinately refused to give any 
explanations, the opinion prevailed that it w?re better not 
to come to a decision on the present day, and the decree 
respecting the printing of the speech was revoked by a 
large majority. It was just in this light that Robespierre 
viewed the result of the sitting; the Convention, he believed, 
had only wished to adjourn its vote; he by no means 
considered himself defeated, and had still an unshaken 
confidence in the greater portion of the assembly. In the 
evening he hastened with his friends to the Jacobin Club, 
where the men of the Hotel de Ville were inpatiently 
awaiting his appearance in dense crowds. He was received 
with noisy applause, read his speech for the second time, 
and could hardly finish it, from the acclamations which 
broke forth at every strong expression. Several voices de- 
manded a repetition of the 31st of May, a new revolt of 
the Hotel dc Ville against the Convention, and Robespierre 
expressed himself ^tisfied that the Convention should once 
more be cleared of the rascals who had hitherto oppressed 
it. ^^But first of all,” cried Couthon, ^4t is necessary that 
the Club should rCcovgr its own purity.” Consequently he 
demanded the exclusion of all criminal deputies, of all those 
who in the morning had voted against the publication of the 
speech. Collot-d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes were present, 
and saw the storm thereby directed against themselves. 
Without any opposition, and amidst noisy acclamation, 
Couthon’s motion was carried, and wild cries were raised round 
the proscribed members bidding them withdraw. It was in vain • 
that Collot once more appealed to Robespierre, praying for 
reconciliation: ^^We all love you,” said he, *‘you are wrong 
to be angry, we will all stand together in defence of the Com- 
mittee.” Robespierre never moved a muscle, the clamour of 
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the crowd became more threatening, Billaud was seized by 
the collar, Collot saw knives raised against him, and it was 
with difficulty that they reached the door. It was now 
nearly midnight; and the Club continued its sitting for some 
time longer. Propositions of ever-increasing violence were 
made in qui(& succession, but Robespierre warned them 
not to go beyond the example of May 31st; and Henriot 
forthwith issued orders to several battalions of the National 
^uard to hold themselves in readiness at 7 o’clock in the 
morning.^ Robespierre still rested his hopes on the Right, 
and thought that a gentle pressure from without would secure 
him the majority; he told his landlord, who received him 
on his return from the Club with lively anxiety: ^^The Con- 
vention is pure, calm yourself, I have nothing to fear.” 

' But at the very moment when he was praising the prop 
on which he rested, it broke beneath his hand. After 
Robespierre’s speech the Montagnards saw their own ruin 
close at hand, and spent the day and night in convulsive 
restlessness. Freron, Cambon, and Lecointre, hurried from 
place to place in Paris, heard of Henriot’s orders to the 
National guard, and the preparations of the Hotel de Vilic, 
and kept mnning, one after the other, tp the Committee of 
Public Safety to procure an order for the arrest of the 
traitors, and to ask protection for themselves. Tallien, 
Bourdon, and some others, in the pxceSs of their anxiety, 
once more appealed to Boissy d^Anglas and Durand-Maillane, 
'jthe decisive moment, they said, had arrived; they were all 
lost unless they got the start of the tyrant; everything de- 
pended on a decree of the Convention; the Right, which 
could turn the scale, would be answerable for all the blood 
which Robespierre designed to shed. Boissy d’Anglas was 
a man of cool consideration and firm convictions; he saw 
that the matter was becoming serious, and once convinced 
of this, he did not long hesitate. He abhorred the men 


1 Lecointre. Cony, that Auguist 29. Other details are not well anthenticated. 
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who were now cringing to him for help, no less than he 
did Robespierre himself;, but he abhorred^ the dominant 
system still more than the persons, and it was clear that 
this would not fall with Collot d’HerboU aud Billaud* 
Varennes, but with Robespierre, ’fc'or it was Robespierre 
who swayed the Ministries and the Revolutionary Tribunals, 
the Jacobin Club and the Municipality of Paris. The state 
of things was such that these main pillars of the Reign of 
Terror must be involved in his fall, while his victory would 
extend its sway still more unboundedly. In accordance 
with this simple but decisive consideration, Boissy and 
Durand promised to support the Mountain in their opposi- 
ton to Robespierre in the next sitting. 

While this important turn in affairs was taking place, the 
Committee of Public Safety was passing the night in *a 
state of no less excitement. Barfere, Carnot, Prieur and 
Lindet were present, with St. Just. They began by trans- 
acting the current business, but in the excited state of their 
minds their discussions continually came to a stand-still. 
At last Barere broke the ice by calling on St. Just to 
bring the report — which he had undertaken on the 22nd 
— before the Committee for their sanction. St. Just declined 
doing so on the ground that he had not the documents 
with him, and excited suspicion by declining to communi- 
cate the motion ^hich he intended to found upon it. At 
this crisis Billaud and Collot returned from the Jacobin 

. A 

Club half mad with rage and excitement. When St. Jusfr 
coldly demanded what was going on at the Club, Collot 
screamed out. “Do you ask such a question, you accom- 
plice of Robespierre, Triumvir, assassin!” A violent quarrel 
arose, in which reference was again made to the report, 
and St. Just at last declared that ho intended to attack some' 
of his colleagues, but without proposing to prosecute them. 
“Robespierre,” said he, “knows all your movements, he 
knows how Collot holds intercourse with Fouch4, and how 
Fouche is working against us.” The others cried out . that 
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all that was calumny, while the treacherous design of the 
Municipality tp use violence against the Convention was a 
matter of certainty. Collot demanded the immediate ar- 
rest of Fleuriot, Pay an and Henriot; whereupon St. Just 
raised such a violent opposition, that the lioise of the 
quarrel penetrated to the antechamber. At last, at day-break, 
Billaud proposed, by way of compromise, to summon the 
city officials in question to the meeting place of the 
Committee of Public Safety for the day, and St. Just, 
who could raise no objection, left them with a promise to 
return at 11 o’clock, and to read his report. But the Mayor, 
who was on the point of raising the standard of revolt, 
drove away the messenger of the Committee with abuse, and 
even before 11 o’clock a short note arrived from St. Just. 
dYou lacerated my heart last night,” he wrote, shall 
open it to the Convention.” Crying out that they were be- 
trayed, they hurried to the sitting, in which the game was 
to be played on which their lives were staked. The Depu- 
ties were assembled in unusally large numbers; before the 
sitting commenced Moderates and Montagnards mingled in 
the adjoining rooms and passages ; Bourdon pressed Durand’s 
hand with the words. the brave men of the Right!” 
Tallien was about to join them, when through the opened 
door he saw St. Just already in the rostra. “The moment 
is come,” he cried, “we must make an end!” 

^ “I belong to tio faction,” said St. Just, “I will oppose 
them all. They will never cease until institutions are created 
which will set bounds to the power of the State, and once 
for all subdue the pride of man. In the existing circum- 
stances, this rostra will be, perhaps, the Tarpeian rock for the 
man who tells you that the members of the Government 
have forsaken the path of wisdom. But I think that I am 
bound to tell you the truth at any risk. Both the Govern- 
ment Committees entrusted me with a report; their con- 
fidence did me honour, but some one has torn my heart to- 
night, and I will open it to you.” Tallien here interrupted 
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him. have a motion of order to make,” cried he. ‘^What a 
calamity weighs upon the commonwealth! 'VS^e see nothing 
but division. Yesterday a member of the Government 
spoke singly and in his own name, and to-day another 
does the saifte; new attacks may be looked for, the country 
will be driven into the abyss 5 I demand that tfie veil should 
be torn away.” Loud and long continued applause followed 
these words. Billaud-Varennes rose to complain of what 
had taken place the day before in the Jacobin Club, and 
the arbitrary conduct of St. Just towards the Committee; 
he then broke oiit against Robespierre, spoke of his am- 
bition, declared that he gave appointments to noblemen, 
that he had for a long time protected the traitor Danton, 
and tyrannised over the Committee for months past. “We 
will all die with honour,” he cried “for there is not a man 
here who would wish to live under a tyrant.” Robespierre 
rushed to the rostra, but was received with the general cry 
“away with the tyrant!” Tallien again spoke, and demanded 
the arrest of Henriot and his staff, and proposed that the 
Convention should sit.^n permanence until tyranny was over- 
thrown. Things were come to such a pass, that this man, 
who had once led l^ie September assassins, and slaughtered 
hundreds of victims in Bordeaux, proclaimed the necessity 
of confining the Revolutionary Tribunal within the limits of 
decency and justice, and restoring the freedom of the press 
in France. The arrest of Henriot and Dundas was decreed 
on the spot, and all the attempt of Robespierre to get a 
hearing were drowned in the furious cries of the Assemblyr 
Barere then carried a motion abolishing the office of Com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard, and making the 
Mayor responsible with his head for the peace of the capital. 
Vadier and Tallien onpe more brought back the discussion 
to the delinquencies of Robespierre; the latter stood close 
by them on the rostra, but every word which he uttered 
was interrupted by murmurs. He then turned to the Moun- 
tain and saw nothing but faces filled with deadly hatred to- 
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wards himself: appeal to you,” he said, turning to the 

Bight, ‘^whos^ hands are clean, and not to the villains.” 
But he only called forth a fresh roar of indignation. 
‘^President of the assassins,” he then cried, demand to be 
heard,” Fury deprived iiim of speech : ‘^The blodd of Danton 
chokes him,” cried Gamier, The time was come : a hitherto 
unknown deputy, Louchet, spoke the fatal words, and pro- 
posed that Robespierre should he arrested, A moment of 
speechless surprise followed this motion, which on the 
preceding day would have been an-unheard of crime. But 
in a few minutes a constantly increasing murmur of applause 
ran through the Assembly, and cries of ‘^divide” resounded 
from all sides. Robespierre experienced the same fate which 
he had prepared for thousands, — that of being condemned 
without legal forms, without being heard in his own de- 
fence, without a judicial sentence. In wild despair he 
struggled in vain against the stream, alike unable to resist 
its force, or to regain his self-possession. It was left to 
his friends to lend dignity to the fall of their cause; nor 
were they unequal to the task. St. Just regarded the 
tumult in contemptuous silence ; Couthon confessed to evei'y 
charge that was brought against him^ and the younger 
Robespierre and Lebas themselves demanded to be included 
in the honourable sentence. After a long and violent debate, 
a resolution was come to amidst far-ssouhding cries of ^‘Vivi* 
Ja liberte! Viv6 la Republiquel”, and the five Deputies were 
led away to different prisons. Almost at the same time, 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, Henriot too, who, accompanied 
by a few gendarmes, had been scouring the streets, and 
rousing the people to revolt against the Convention, was 
arrested. The sitting was then adjourned to 7 o’clock. 

The real struggle, however, was, still to come.^ Ever 


^ For the following detiUls the published in Bucher has been liith- 
offleial protocol of the Municipality ' erto used. It was indeed written 
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since the morning, the Jacobin Club and the Municipality, 
as well as the Convention, had been in full c<»nsultation. In 
the two former bodies the plan assumed a more and more 
definite sha^e, of surrounding the , Convention , as on the 
2nd of June, with battalions of the Nationa] Guard, and 
imperatively demanding the annihilation of Robespierre’s 
opponents. In the course of the afternoon the’ Munici>- 
pality sent one of their members into each of the Sections 
to prepare men’s minds— issued a manifesto in which they 
set forth the praises of Robespierre, Couthon and St. Just — 
and collected the artillery force of the National Guard, on 
which, as they supposed, they could entirely rely. At 
fi o’clock in tlio evening they received intelligence of the 
measures of the National Convention. The Mayor inv 
mediately proposed to summon once more the men of the 
10th of August to the H6tel de Ville; and raising on high 
the tables on which the Rights of man” were inscribed, 
he declared, that when the Government violated them, rebel- 
lion was a sacred duty. The state of feeling, liowever, was 
one of depression; it was observed that the galleries were 
not filled, and emissaries were sent into the Place to bring 
in a mass of enthusiastic hearers. The*list, too, in which 
some of the members had inscribed their names suddenly 
disappeared, and the Secretaries, who had to take down the 
minutes of the proceedings, declared that they wished to go 
home to dinner. The bolder spirits saw tliat they must n^^ 
longer hesitate, if the defection was not to became general ; 
tli(‘y therefore caused the tocsin to be sounded , sent to the 
prison to libeVate Henriot and the incarcerated Deputies, and 
hastened to ai:m themselves, and to deal the decisive blow 


during the sitting, but immediately 
afterwards modified according to 
party views. The Archiv^es de VEiH' 
on the other hand, contain the 
observations of the secretary of the 


Hdtel de Yille, which were officially 
recorded, on the following day, and 
in which the facts are given simply 
and without disguise. 
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ngainst the Convention as quickly as possible. The younger 
Robespierre \^as the first to make his appearance among 
them, and was received with joyful embraces. The older 
Robespierre had been brought to the Bureau of Police, and 
refused to come on the 6rst invitation ; he wished to appear, 
like Marat, before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and hoped 
for a splendid and victorious acquittal. But on the second 
summons, which announced the liberation of Couthon and 
St. Just, his resolution gave away, and his arrival raised 
the zeal of his adherents to the highest pitch. A Com- 
mittee of Twelve was chosen to conduct the revolt, several 
persons were arrested in the Hotel de Ville itself, since even 
here some voices were raised in favour of the Convention; 
and Henriot, who was also now at liberty, was ordered to 
lead the attack on the Convention. The latter had recom- 
menced its sittings at the appointed hour, and was surprised 
by one piece of evil tidings after another in rapid suc- 
cession. The certainty of the destruction, however, which 
awaited them in case of failure sustained their minds. On 
receiving intelligence of the commencement of the insur- 
rection, the Convention denounced outlawry against all in- 
subordinate authorities, and all who neglected to carry 
out their orders of arrest — appointed the Deputy Barras, 
who had formerly been an officer in the army, commander 
of the armed force — and sent Comwiissfoners into all tlie 
Sections , to mti-ke sure of the support of the citizens. 
These measures had their full and immediate effect. The 
elements which could alone have saved him, Robespierre 
had himself destroyed, four months before, by the over- 
throw of the Hebertists. At that period the bands which 
had once overpowered the King on the lOth of August, and 
the Convention on the 2nd of June, had been deprived of 
their leaders and destroyed. The mass of the population 
had now no other wish than for repose and personal freedom, 
and saw in Robespierre the hated originator and chief of 
the Reign of Terror. Even Henriot’s artillery-men, whom he 
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liad just ordered to direct their cannon against the Tiilleries, 
]eft him in the lurch when the ban was proclaimed, so that 
he was compelled to flee in all haste to his associates at 
the Hotel de Ville. The National , Guard turned out with 
the greatest* readiness from the Sections, for^the protection 
of the Convention; by midnight all danger was over, and 
the victorious party could now prepare for the final attack. 
Ijcgeiidre led a column against the Jacobins; dispersed the 
Club without much difficulty, and closed their meeting- 
place. Leonard Bourdon, with two other bodies of men, 
moved upon tljc Hotel de Ville. Here, in the great hall, 
the Itobespicrrists were awaiting in silence the result of 
the appeal to the Sections. Robespierre and his more inti- 
mate friends had withdrawn to an adjoining room for prir 
vate consultation. Suddenly several shots were heard in 
the hall, and a terrible report spread like wild fire that 
Robespierre had taken his own life. On receiving the in- 
telligence that the National Guard had everywhere decided 
for the Convention , St. Just and Lebas called on their 
chief to go forth in person and lead his few faithful followers 
to attack the Convention. When Robespierre, broken in 
spirit, refused compliance, Lebas, who on the previous day 
had already expected an unfavourable issue, cried — ‘‘Well 
then, there is nothing left for us but to die.” He had a 
pair of pistols witli him, one of which he handed to Robes- 
pierre, and shot himself with the other at the same moment. I 
St. Justr emained on this occasion and during the whole day, 
in a state of gloomy repose, but Robespierre put his weapon 
to his mouth, and pulled the trigger with an unsteady 
finger; in his hesitation he shattered his chin, but did not 
wound himself mortally. Almost at the same moment 
Leonard Bourdon led his troops into the Hotel dc Ville, 
where the City-party, in their wild confusion and despair, 
were unable to decide on any common course of action. The 


rv. 
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younger Robespierre jumped out of the window on to the 
pavement, but was still alive when he was seized below. 
Henriot was thrown through the panes by one of his own party, 
who was enraged at his want of self-possession, and fell upon 
a heap of rubbish only slightly wounded. They were all 
arrested within a few minutes. After the declaration of out 
lawry there was no need of any further judicial proceedings, 
but it was not until the afternoon that the preparations for 
their execution had been completed. Robespierre had been 
laid on a table, with a box under his wounded head; he 
remained still and silent, and only moved to wipe the 
blood, which flowed copiously from his face, with pieces of 
paper ; he heard nothing about him but words of wrath and 
tyiumph, yet he never moved a muscle, and regarded his^ 
persecutors with fixed and glassy ^yes. At last the carts 
arrived to bear him and his twenty-one companions to the 
place of execution. On the scaffold the executioner tore 
away the scanty bandage from his head, and then he ut- 
tered a shrill cry of pain, the first sound which had pro- 
ceeded from him since his arrest, and the last. On the 
following day 71 members of the Municipality followed him 
to death; the Reigu of Terror ended yi a terrible sea of 
blood. 

What was to come next, no man was able to foresee; 
meanwhile the victory over the fallem faction was, of course, 
completed, and inade the most of in every way.^ At every 
sitting of the Convention, during many weeks, new objects 
of impeachment, prosecution, and proscription, were con- 
tinually found. Orders were issued for a thorough sifting 
of the officials in the popular and ministerial Committees ; 
and the operations of. the Revolutionary Tribunal were sus- 
pended until the present members should he superseded by 
others. At this point, however, the alliance by which Robes- 
pierre had been defeated was dissolved. The Moderates 
of the Right, who demanded the immediate suppression of 
the Tribunal, were opposed by the members of the Com- 
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iiiittee of Public Safety with revolutionary zeal. But the 
latter only thereby directed the efforts of the majority im- 
mediately against themselves, and the Convention, amidst 
overpowering applause , raised the cry that they must 
above all tfiings free themselves from the tjranny of the 
Committee of Public Safety. In rapid succession the ob- 
noxious enactment of 22 Prairial was annulled, a thorough 
re-modelling of the two Committees taken in hand, and a 
provision made, that at the end of every month a fourth 
part of the members should retire, and not become eligible 
for re-election until after the lapse of another month. It 
is true that the immediate object was hereby attained, and 
the omnipotence of the Committee over the Convention des- 
troyed. But if, even in the previous state of things, prac- 
tical men had bitterly* complained of disorder and confusion 
in the Government, it was evident that the new system 
made all consistency of action , and regular conduct * of 
business, utterly impossible; and the stagnation was all the 
more felt, because it remained for a considerable time doubt- 
ful, which of the two parties would gain the upper hand. 
And thus the late absolute rule was followed by complete 
impotence, and public opinion at once gained a power such 
as it had hardly possessed even in the first days of the 
Revolution. But the difference in its direction in 1789 and in 
1794 was immeasurable^ At the former period public opinion 
was led by the democratic party, which was backed by the 
hopes and affections of an infinite majority of the whole 
nation. At the latter, this party was confused and dis- 
organised by inward strife, and had become an object of 
abhorrence to the nation, from the fearful abuse which it 
had made of its power. The cry ran through Paris, and 
soon through the whole of France, and daily became louder 
and more passionate, that the time of violence, robbery and 
murder was over. Numerous journals which had been sup- 
pressed appeared again after the* 9th of Thermidor, and 
gave expression to the popular voice in vigorous manifestoes; 
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The suspects were already liberated by hundreds, the law of 
the maximum >ras everywhere disregarded, and the uncom- 
promising punishment of the great criminals was loudly 
called for. The Government meanwhile did not venture to 
interfere, either to hinder or to aid. • 

The complete paralysis which had befallen the Frencli 
Government made itself felt in a remarkable degree in for- 
eign affairs. The war had slackened on all the frontiers 
since Carnot had retired from the Committee of Public 
Safety. The case was no better with the diplomatic rela- 
tions, which Robespierre was on the point of forming at the 
moment of his fall. No great progress had indeed, been made, 
in negotiation with any of the Powers. A certain inclination 
to come to an agreement existed on either side, and this 
had a powerful effect upon the events of the war; but no 
binding engagement had been entered into, and scarcely a 
preliminary step had been taken. And thus the catastrophe 
of the 9th of Thermidor threw everything back into a state 
of complete uncertainty, and the fate of Poland took a more 
prominent place than ever in the complicated affairs of 
Europe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
TAKING OP CRACOW. 


Russia’s warlikk zkal against Poland. — Pbussia’s task in Poland.-^ 
Weakness of the polish army.-'Useless engagement at skala. — 
Revolutionary movement in Warsaw. — Eusso-prussian plan op the 
CAMPAIGN. — Battle op rawka. — The Prussians take ORACOw.-f- 
Fourtken day’s truce — Massacres in the prisons of Warsaw. — 
Kosciusko palls out with tub democratic party. — The Prussians 

AND RUSSIANS BEFORE WARSAW. — DIVISIONS IN THE CAMP. — DISPUTE 
between ENGLAND AND PRUSSIA CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT. OF THE 

RHINE ARMY.— -Treves taken by tub french. — Spencer and grkn- 

VILLB GO TO VIENNA TO URGE ON FRESH MILITARY PREPARATIONS. — 
LuCCIIKSINI in VIENNA IS SAID TO ADVOC.ATB PEACE WITH FRANCE. — 
KaISING of the SIEGE OF WARSAW. 

In St. Petersburg, and tlioughout the whole of Russia, there 
was but one feeling of wrath against Poland--one cry for 
vengeance. The domineering pride of the Empress, the old 
national antipathy of the Russian people, tod the honour of 
the army, had been excited and wounded in the highest 
degree by the Warsaw massacre. No one thought of peace, 
and in spite of all burdens and dangers it seemed a mat- 
ter of course that the stain on the Russian arms could 
only be wiped out by the total annihilation of Poland. 
Catharine was most of all possessed by this idea, but she, 
too , saw most clearly the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
case. The defeats in Poland laid open the deficiencies of 
the Russian military system in .a most alarming manner; it 
was with the greatest difficulty that SO^OOO disposable troops 
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of reserve could be raised . in the vast Empire , and these 
could not reach the theatre of war in less than five or six 
weeks. SoltikoflF’s army had to .furnish a large proportion 
of this force, and this rendered it the less possible to call 
upon SuWorow for aid , as he had now almost smgle-handed 
to protect the Southern frontier against the Turks ; for who 
could answer for it that the Turks would not now seek 
vengeance for the threats which had been hurled against 
them? The intelligence from Constantinople was doubtful 
and contradictory; Russia no longer dared to look for a 
secure peace from that quarter. After Stael had concluded 
the above-mentioned league of armed neutrality with Den- 
mark, the Russian Government had joyfully accepted the 
offer made by a party of the Swedish nobility, led by the 
handsome, hotblooded, and foolhardy Baron Arrnfeldt, to 
overthrow the Regent and Reuterholm by a powerful con- 
spiracy, if Catharine would support them by sending her 
fleet before Stockholm. But the plan was prematurely dis- 
covered ; Arrnfeldt only just escaped the hands of the police, 
and as the Swedish Government prosecuted him with bitter 
hatred, and the Allied Courts obstinately refused to give 
him up, he became 'the subject of several diplomatic paper- 
wars of unexampled violence. In Warsaw, on the other 
" hand, the Swedish ambassador was on the best footing with 
the new rulers, so that both Poles and J^ussians looked for 
qn active intervention on the part of Sweden, if the slightest 
occasion should offer itself. 

Under these untoward circumstances the eyes of the 
Empress were turned with all the more anxiety to her two 
great allies, the German Powers. It was in bitter earnest 
that, immediately after" the disaster of Warsaw, she claimed 
both in Berlin and Vienna the armed assistance guaranteed 
to her by treaty. It is true that in the state of her in- 
clinations at this period, she would have wished for a dif- 
ferent result than that which she, in the first instance, at- 
tained. Austria, her secret ally against the Turks, and on 
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whom she had hitherto bestowed all her favour, appeared at 
first to have no taste for Polish, but only for Belgian, con- 
tests; while troublesome Prussia, who had already extended 
her dominion so widely in Poland, set a powerful army 
in motion Vith eager haste, und& the command of the 
Kin| in person. Yet nothwithstanding her ^preference for 
the one, Catharine could not but rejoice that the other 
Power was occupying the forces of Kosciusko for the mo- 
ment, and thereby giving the Russians time for their pre- 
parations. These were now carried on in all directions with 
the greatest energy. General Derfelden marched with a 
corps of Soltikoff’s army from the Ukraine towards the 
North, against Brzesc and Slonim; its nominal strength was 
30,000, but it really contained less than a quarter of that 
number. Prince Repnin, who had been appointed CoA- 
mander-iu-chief in the room of Igelstrom, had arrived in 
Riga, and brought up 6,000 men under General Nummsen, 
to reinforce the bodies of Russian troops which still existed 
in Lithuania. All that were left of the Russian garrison 
of Warsaw— about 7,000 men^ — were stationed not far from 
the Prussian frontiers near Lowicz. After the defeat of 
Raclawice, GeneraJ Denisow had retired towards Opatow, in 
the district of Sendomir, where his force was increased to 
8,500 men; ^ in the beginning of May General Fersen was 
set over these trobps,* and meanwhile Denisow was intructed 
likewise to approach the Prussian borders^ and form a junc- 
tion with Favrat’s corps. Russia, as we see, made tGe 
greatest exertions to collect and strengthen her forces for 
the contest; and at the same time veiled her purposes and 
aims in cautious secresy, though the Prussian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg was perpetually endeavouring to sound 
them. Catharine was resolved?^ on no account to make any 
binding declarations, until she had come to a full under- 
standing with Austria; and as Francis 11. was absent in 
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Belgium, several months passed away before this could be 
arrived at. 

The position of affairs was therefore extremely favourable 
to Prussia^ who, at the beginning of May, had 50,000 well 
trained troops in the immediate neighbourhood (5f the deci- 
sive points. Ker course was marked out as clearly as pos- 
sible. ' In former years there might have been a doubt 
whether she ought not to support Poland against Russia, 
and seek her own advantage in alliance with the former; 
but now every possibility of hesitation was cut off, and she 
was bound by every consideration to bring all her forces 
into rapid action. Kosciusko had declared war against 
Prussia as well as Russia; and though he afterwards made 
secret proposals for neutrality, it was well known that the 
whole of South Prussia was in a state of ferment, and that 
on Kosciusko’s appearance it would break out into open 
rebellion. Nay, in spite of the bloody days of Warsaw, 
no one could maintain that any change had taken place in 
the feelings of the Poles— who, in 1793, had after all pre- 
ferred the Russian to the German yoke— in favour of Prus- 
sia. Mutual hatred had glowed in the minds of Poles and 
Prussians for centuries, and though thi^p enmity brought 
destruction on Poland, and no advantage to Gerinaiiy, it 
existed, and Prussia could not go back. Nothing was left 
but to proceed, and to protect her ihterosts, amid the 
ruins of the fallen Polish Empire, against her hostile friends 
and her envious neighbours. The word Partition had not 
as yet passed the lips of the two Courts, but the thought 
of it pervaded the whole atmosphere in St. Petersburg as 
well as Berlin, in the camps as well as the cabinets; it was 
<^ertain that it would come to this, and the only question 
was as to the manner in which it would be carried out. What 
Prussia must wish and aim at, in such a case, was self- 
evident. For the possessor of Breslau, Posen, andKoiiigs- 
berg, nature had unmistakably marked out the banks of the 
Niemen, the Narew, and , the Vistula, as the only safe 
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boundary line. It was no less certain that Austria would 
protest against such an aggrandisement of her rival, and it 
was at least probable , - that Catharine would support her 
against Prussia. The less able the^ latter was to compete 
with the two Imperial courts in material povjer, the more 
incumbent it was upon her to increase her own weight by 
rapid and resolute action. She could evidently assume a 
very different tone if she crushed the Polish insurrection 
by victorious arms, and seized the desired district with a 
strong hand, than if she had first to ask it of the goodwill 
ol' her allies. And we have seen that Manstein and Luc- 
chesini had unfolded a military and diplomatic plan to the 
King of this nature. 

If the attack of the Prussians had been made with al] 
energy in May, in accordance with these views, Kosciusko 
would have been as little able as Catharine to frustrate the 
wishes of the King. For the state of things in Poland was 
wiH'tched in the extreme, and there was no real power of 
resistance in any quarter. Kosciusko, full of patriotism and 
military genius, was destitute of the political experience, and 
the demagogic recklessness, which his position demanded at 
that time perhaps in an equal degree. * The temper of his 
mind was calm and naturally serious; he was entirely free 
from all selfish and vulgar passions, from hatred, self-seeking, 
and revenge, and* could only be excited by the glowing 
desire of heroic fiime, lie had entered on* his great under-* 
taking from a feeling of duty, without much hope, and was 
fully prepared at every moment for destruction. But this 
feeling had no effect on his activity, on his self-sacrificing 
devotion; it only strengthened in him his natural bent, not 
to sully a desperate cause, for the sake of any transitory 
advantage, by deeds of injustice or violence. During the 
first weeks of the revolt he had ordered a partisan of the 
Russians to he hung; but afterwards nothing could induce 
him to adopt any terrorising measures. Hid object was to 
purify and elevate the sensual indolence and flickering im- 
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petuosity of his countrymen by the stimulus of patriotism 
and religion, and to reconcile parties by directing their 
thought to the interests of their common country. But on 
the men among whom he lived, such ideal and gentle 
motives had no effect, and his efforts remained futile, be- 
cause he would not support them by the Incitements of 
selfishness, or by fear and terror. He was constantlvt oc- 
cupied with the levy en masse, but was hindered at every 
step by the ill-will of the nobles, and the dull apathy of 
the peasants. It was of no avail that his agents offered the 
peasants freedom and land; the only effect was, that the 
nobles turned away with tenfold indignation from the des- 
troyer of their property. They directed their serfs, on the 
appearance of the patriotic regiments, to flee to the woods, 
and they themselves emigrated in great numbers to Galicia. 
And thus Kosciusko’s army increased very slowly; in the 
begining of May he had perhaps 12,000 men near Cracow, 
while to the west of that city Favrat collected an equal 
number of Prussians at Czenstochau, and in the east 
General Denisow cut him off from the right bank of the 
Vistula, from Lublin and Chelm, and from the troops of 
Grochowski, His Communication with ^the latter appeared 
to the Polish General of the very greatest moment; he re- 
solved, therefore, to trust to Pavrat’s tardiness, to mask, 
rather than to defend, Cracow againsi' the Prussians by 
3,000 8cythe-mei\, and to march with his main force up 
the Vistula against Denisow. But it soon appeared that 
he would not be able single-handed to overpower even the 
Russians. He saw himself, therefore, compelled to take up 
a strong position near Polaniec behind redoubts, with the 
Vistula on his flank, and a deep trench in his front, until 
Grochowski should come up on his side, and thus take 
Denisow between two fires. The two armies thus lay op- 
posite each other until the middle of May, in a state of 
almost complete inaction, until Grochowski with 7,000 men, 
after an exhausting march, crossed the Vistula, and Denisow, 
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to avoid being taken in the rear, hastily retreated to the 
north-west, and approached the Prussian frontier, as he had 
long ago been commanded to do. As Kosciusko hereupon 
immediately formed a junction witlj Grochowski, and then 
followed the track of the Russians, a decisive^ battle seemed 
on the point of being fought. For, about the same time, 
General Favrat had also advanced; he entered the territory 
of the Republic, on the 10th of May, with 11,000. men, and 
might easily have reached Cracow, which was almost un- 
defended, in a few days’ march, and taken possession of all 
the supplies, dep6ts and money. But the Polish General 
had formed a correct opinion of his opponent. Favrat was 
full of that kind of caution to which the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s owed his fame in the Prussian Staff, and his failure^ 
in the Prussian wars. When safe in his quarters he racked 
his brains in devising plans for marches and battles, by 
means of which he hoped to crush every enemy who en- 
countered him; but in the field, unfortunately, he found 
that he could not move, and much less fight, because his 
army had no well-regulated baking establishment, nay, not 
even the normal quantity of cooking utensils. It was not, 
therefore, until the. 18th that he made dp his mind to attack 
the body of Cracovians, which Kosciusko had drawn up at 
Skala about two leagues in front of Cracow. The result 
was such as might have been expected; after the first shots 
the peasants ran away so quickly that the,viptors only made 
a single prisoner. But Favrat was angry because he had 
not been able completely to carry out his plan of battle; he 
had wished to exterminate the peasants, and then, as he 
reported, to have marched directly upon Cracow. As it 
was he remained quietly on the scene of the late action till 
the 19th, and on the 20th he made the firing of an alarm 
gun, which led to no further consequences, an excuse for 
quietly retreating behind the river Pilica. He was there 
visited by General Denisow in person,, who tried to induce 
him to form a junction of their respective corps, and then to 
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engage in what he hoped would be a decisive battle. But 
Favrat once more made various objections, and lastly de- 
clared that it was not fit that he should end the war, as 
the King might be expected daily. And thus Kosciusko 
gained a complete truce until the 3rd of June, a period in- 
calculably important to him for his preparations. 

While Kosciusko in the south was carrying on a con- 
stant, wearisome, and hopeless struggle with foreign armies, 
and the opposition of his own countrymen, the waves of 
revolution were running as high as ever in Warsaw. ‘ The 
Provisional Government had kept about 1,200 troops of the 
line in the capital, and had sent out all the rest in small 
bodies towards the Narew, and to Lowicz and llavva, to 
\vatch the Prussian frontier, and to strengthen themselves by 
recruits from among the peasants. With the same view 
General Mokranowski, the military chief of the capital, had 
thrown up a numbir of entrenchments round Warsaw, 
which were then armed with artillery from the Arsenal. 
Whoever did not wish to pass for a friend of the Russians 
was obliged to use pickaxe and spade for a few days at 
least, and even King Stanislaus, to satisfy the zeal of his 
subjects, threw a few spadefuls of earth on the new bastions. 
He did not, indeed, gain much by this; no one looked for 
any honourable resolution from his weakness, and the Pro- 
visional government vied with the meft) in manifesting their 
hostile suspicion ©f him. He was constantly under the sur- 
veillance of two communal officers, and more than once the 
noisy populace prevented him from taking his walks, which 
they looked on as a pretext for treacherous flight. Still 
worse fared the nobles whose connection with Russia was 
proved, either by their conduct at the last Diet, or by tho 


^ Besides Zajonezek’s report, and despatches of the Russian ambas- 
the well-informed correspondent of sador Buchholz and the Dutchman 
the Political Journal y 1 have made Griesheim. 
use in the following details of the 
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captured papers of Igelstrom. The execution of the Kosso- 
kowskis was immediately followed by fresh and numerous 
arrests; Igelstrom’s former favourite, Colonel Bauer had been 
taken prisoner in the Warsaw revolt, and in his cowardly 
fear of death he readily denounced all the members of the 
former Russian party, or any one else wliom the new 
Rulers wished to destroy under this title. Universal terror 
tlierefore prevailed, and it was all the more difficult to re- 
establish order on a firm footing, because the people were 
armed to the teeth, and yet by no means reduced to mili- 
tary discipline. As usual in such a state of aflFairs, those 
who possessed property, or were engaged in trade, very 
soon withdrew from the disagreeable tumult of war, and 
only the dregs of the population wandered about, clattering 
their sabres in merry and greedy license, playing the part 
of revolutionary police against bad patriots, and taking ex- 
cellent care of themselves at the exj|pnse of the sighing 
citiz(^ns ; who, without a thought of national liberation, only 
wavered between their vexation at the disorderly excesses 
of the mob, and their fear of a Russian tribunal. They 
bore with grief the patriotic burdens and offerings which 
were imposed upon them in quick succession — the sending 
in of their silver plate to the mint — the delivering up of 
their liorses to the army — the maintenance of recruits who 
passed through th(f ci4^ — the exaction of a quarter of their 
iiK'oine — and soon afterwards the" payment of .their taxes 
for the three next years in advance. Traffic and trade came 
to a complete stand-still: for what the measures of the 
Powers had not done to obstruct them, the Provisional 
government itself did, by forbidding the export of all articles 
imcessary for the war, and especially of provisions. 

At the end of May the state of the capital became still 
more, complicated. On the 10th Kosciusko had at last 
received intelligence of the revolution in Warsaw, and had 
sent thither his most , distinguished adherents, Ignatius 
Potpeky and Hugo Kollontai, to form a government in that 
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city worthy of the greatness of the cause. They arrived on 
the 18th and immediately took the supreme direction of af- 
fairs, They were at first received with unanimous joy by 
the people, but they were too soon separated by the world- 
wide diflFerence of their dispositions, so that their presence 
was not the feeginning of well-founded order, but only of 
new and dangerous distractions. Potocky, a scion of one 
of the richest and most powerful families in the land, had, 
at an early period, shown personal merits worthy of his high 
condition. His intellect was many-sided, quick and active; 
and as he was originally intended for the priest hood he had 
received at Rome a careful education, and acquired far 
more extensive knowledge than was usual amongst the 
Polish nobles. He had , moreover, the easy grace and 
warmth of manner, peculiar to. his nation, in the highest 
degree; but he had also what the majority of his country- 
men had lost, a natural inclination towards everything 
great and noble, and an innate disgust at vulgarity and 
selfishness. Amidst the immoral and fickle society of the 
Warsaw Government he expressed his convictions with pure 
and conscious pride; and thus, ever since 1788, he stood 
at the head of the Reform party, rose rapidly from step to 
step by his talents, knowledge, and activity, became member 
of the Council of public education, and soon afterwards, 
when scarcely 30 years old. Grand Marshal of Lithuania. 
He was no less ^ successful in winning the hearts of the 
people; the great mass of the patriots followed their splendid 
leader with enthusiasm, and he, above all others, might re- 
gard himself as the real author of the constitution of 1791. 
^^He is the only one of them” wrote the Russian Ambas- 
sador at this time to his Empress, ‘‘who possesses a^ 
talent, but he is wanting in genuine political wisdom, and 
his main faults— excessive confidence, self-love and self-de- 
pendence — are only too easily called into play. Thus he was 
like Kosciusko in the disinterestedness of his aims, and like 
Kollontai in his opinions, which inclined to democracy; but 
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while gloomy fears depressed the former, and hardened the 
latter, Potocky was full of indestructible hope and beaming 
confidence of victory. He had been already in this mood in 
1792, and even the terrible disappointments of that year 
had not robbed him of his hopes. His friends were often 
unable to conceive how he could remain so cheerful in 
spite of all his toils and dangers: “If the worst conies to 
the worst,” he would say, “we shall perish with our country ; 
would that be a great misfortune?”- 

In spite of their differences of opinion, such a man might 
have lastingly co-operated with Kosciusko, to the great 
benefit of their common country. The case was different 
with Kollontai, from whose splendid natural gifts, and utter 
want of principle, the greatest injuries were to accrue to 
the patriotic* cause.' He, too, like Potocky, had been edu- 
cated in Rome for the priesthood, and had then attached 
himself to Bishop Soltyk, through whosi^ favour he obtained 
a canonry in Cracow. Soon afterwards he went over to the 
Russian party, in the hope of further gain, and obtained 
thereby the rectorship of the University of Cracow. He 
soon recommended himself to the Rulers by his great abilities 
and his readiness to serve; he was made Referendarius of 
the Crown, and hoped to rise to the dignity of Chancellor 
and Bishop. He worked easily, knew better than almost 
any one the intri (faciei of the Polish law, wrote with an 
ever-ready pen, and with address, energy of passion, as hi^^ 
object or his patron might require. But unfortunately he 
partook not only of the love of pleasure, but of the corruption, 
so characteristic of the Polish nation. His red and swollen 
face, from which large fiery black eyes flashed forth, told 
of the excesses and debaucheries which had inflicted upon 
him violent gout in early life, so that he could not walk 
without a stick. Avarice was kindled in him by the love 
of pleasure; he was said to be ready to do anything for a 


' Smitt, SawaiYow, II, 172, 476, 484. 
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suitable reward ; never to perform the smallest service 
without heavy payment, and to like best of all to receive 
the chinking bribe from all the contending parties. When 
the patriots got the upper hand in 1790, he was equally 
ready to join it; and displayed, after the' manner of 
converts, a /anatical and fiery zeal. His abilities were of 
eminent service to his party; he was well informed, a bold 
logician, who shrank from no conclusions if they did but 
serve his own interests; he was a thorough master of the 
technicalities of his work, and in the intrigues of factions 
quite invaluable. He took a prominent part in the legis- 
lation, and a still greater in the coup of 1791; and 

while Potocki raved about the ideal principles of the ^4{ights 
of Man,” Kollontai was all for the material enjoyments of 
the revolution. When the catastrophe of 1792 overtook 
him, he began to waver once more; if his office of Vice 
Chancellor of the Crown had been guaranteed to him, he 
might easily even then have been induced to join the 
victorious party. He already went so far as to vote in the 
Royal Council for joining the Confederation; and when his 
late colleagues urged him to emigrate, he said, that it was 
all very well for them to talk*; they would want for nothing 
wherever they were ; but a poor devil like himself, who had 
nothing but his office to live on, was in a very different 
position; and he put it to them whether it woidd not be 
better that he should remain, join the Targovicians , and 
work in secret for the patriotic party. The others refused 
to listen to any such expedient, and he therefore resolved 
for the present to play a double game. He actually started 
from Warsaw, but secretly left behind him a written act of 
adhesion to the Targovician Confederation, and even in- 
formed the Russian ambassador of it. In the territory of 
Cracow, close to the frontiers of the land, he awaited the 
issue, but soon learned that the Russians despised him, 
that the Targovicians rejected his c services with scorn, and 
that his Chancellorship had passed into other hands. He 
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therefore repaired to Dresden in the greatest fury, thirsting 
for revenge, and overflowing with the most deadly hatred. 
After the beginning of the Revolution he was with Kosciusko 
in Cracow when the news arrived of the revolt in Warsaw, 
lie asked the mess3liger first of alf whether the King had 
been killed; and on receiving a negative answer he broke 
out into loud curses. He was continually contesting the 
(|uestion with Kosciusko, whether it was better to crush the 
(jiieiny with an iron hand, or to gain them over by generous 
forgiveness. He pointed out the utter baseness of the 
hostile faction, and demanded in the first place the wiping 
ou1 of the gr(*at national stain — the serfdom of the peasants, 
w(‘ll knowing that this measure would infinitely increase the 
mutual hatred of the two parties, and compel Kosciusko 
to make himself absolute by force of arms. The [report of 
tli(* im‘asures advocated by Kollontai reached Warsaw be- 
(oih; him, and (jaused the greatest excitement in the elements 
opposed to the Revolution. It was said that he intended to 
abolish all property, and to set on foot a general massacre 
according to the Parisian pattern. 

Th(i first measure which Potocki had to take in Warsaw, 
hy order of the Commander-in-chief, \ms the appointment 
of a new Supreme Council which was to take the place of 
th(i Provisional Government. In addition to himself and 
Kollontai, the latft President Zakrzewski and fiv(^ other 
members wm’o summoned; but the other members of the 
i rovisonum were ' removed , and the Commandant of the 
city, Mokranowski, who was looked on as a tool of Stanislaus 
was superseded by the trustworthy General Orlowski. These 
arrangements excited opposition in several quarters. On 
the one side all the adherents of the King began to agitate, 
and these were joined, through fear of Kollontai’s severity, 
by all the former friends of Russia, and the majority ot 
the nobles, who saw in the dreaded abolition of serfdom 
the ruin of their prosperity. On the other side the prole- 
taries and citizens of the capital were in a state of indignant 
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ferment, because the Council had been exclusively formed from 
the nobles, and complained that after the great victory of the po- 
pular cause, true representatives of the people, suclfas Kapus- 
tas and the Kilinski, had been excluded from the Government. 
The Russian party did n<5t scruple to turn this popular feeling 
against Kosciiisko, just as the friends of the Court in Paris 
had occasionally leagued themselves with Danton and his 
mobs against the Constitutional party. The citizens, egged 
on and supported by these unexpected allies, soon got up 
an extensive agitation, and sent a deputation to Kosciusko 
to demand a redress of their grievances. Tbe General found 
himself in a painful position; it was humiliating to yield, 
and dangerous to refuse; he therefore tried a middle course, 
and appointed a number of the popular candidates, not in- 
deed as members of the Council, but as Deputies. lie 
thereby appeased for the moment ’the anger of the people: 
but the sting remained in their minds, and the antagonism 
of parties was only too soon to break out into open conflict. 

Meanwhile Prussia completed her preparations for the 
struggle. In East Prussia General Bruneck with 8,000 men 
drew a cordon along the Lithuanian frontier, while General 
Schonfeldt on the Narew, with 11,000 men, had continual 
skirmishes with the Polish frontier guards. Farther to the 
south, on this side the Vistula, General Bonin, and sub- 
sequently the Crown Prince, commanded a corps of nearly 
8,000 men between Zakrozyn and Rawa, to protect Posen 
against any raids which might be undertaken by the garrison 
of Warsaw. On the 3rd of June the King himself arrived 
at Pavrat’s head-quarters in the Cracow territory with con- 
siderable reinforcements. He was accompanied by Manstein 
and Lucchesini, as well as the Prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
whom Catharine had attached to the king as her military 
plenipotentiary, to consult with him respecting the plan of 
the campaign, and to sound the political intentions of 
Prussia. Nassau had always passed in St. Petersburg for a 
zealous advocate of the Prussian alliance; in the preceding 
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winter, he had gone beyond his instructions at Vienna in 
furthering Prussian interests, and was therefore a suitable 
mediator between the king and the Russian Empress^ both of 
whorii for the time concealed their game, each waiting till 
the other should make the first move, Nasgau had already 
spoken to the Prussian ambassador in St. Petersburg about 
the annihilation of Poland; he said that he knew that the 
King desired a j^artition, and that Suboff and Markoff 
quite approved of it, and only wished to leave a narrow 
stripe of land between the two Empires, in order to avoid 
immediate neighbourhood and the little differences which 
always arose from it. At head-quarters he repeated these 
confidential communications. He declared that he was 
entirely without instructions and was only expressing bis 
personal opinion, hinted how agreeable it would be to Subofl*, 
and how flattering to himself, if Prussia would recommend 
them as the future Dukes of that border-land. He added 
that he had not the slightest doubt that in that case Suboff* 
would use all his influence to promote the rounding-off of 
Prussia to the Vistula. All this sounded extremely well to 
the ear of the king, and the Russian plan of the campaign 
drawn up by Prince Repnin, which Nassau brought with 
him, agreed very well with this arrangement. The Russian 
armies were to confine themselves to the subjugation of 
Lithuania; and to leate the conquest of Poland to the west 
of the Vistula to the Prussian troops. ThC King heard in- 
deed from other sources, that Repnin for his own part, made 
no secret of his dislike to Prussia; and the Russian officers 
in general expressed a decided preference for Austria, and 
demanded her co-operation in the Polish quarrel. The let- 
ters of Count Gbltz from St. Petersburg, too, were cal- 
culated to cool down the expectation raised by Nassau’s 
promising representations. The Empress and Suboff treated 
him with great reserve; Markoff was in close communi- 
cation with the Austrians Cobenzl, and Besborodko declared 
on all occasions that Russia during the present year must 
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favour the Emperor, as she had done the king of Prussia 
in 1793, and must always follow the principle of holding 
one German Power in check and under tutelage by means 
of the other. 

In this uncertain state of affairs, the King’s ‘correct in- 
stinct inclined him first to beat the Poles, and then, after 
destroying Kosciusko, to continue his negotiations with the 
Powers. He was the more eager to expedite affairs, be- 
cause he wished to pass only a few weeks in Poland, and 
then to follow the dictates of his heart by throwing himself 
into the French war — a determination which caused great 
terror among his Ministers, who expressed their eager wishes 
to the Marquis Lucchesini that he might be able to prevent, 
wjiat they called, this unhappy journey to the Rhine. On the 
5th of June a despatch arrived from Denisow that the Poles 
were marching against him and had driven in his outposts; 
the King immediately gave orders to his troops to march 
upon Szekozyn to the support of the Russians. Towards 
evening they reached the Russian position close to the 
Pilica, two leagues from the Poles, who singularly enough 
had not occupied the long marshy defile, but had extended 
themselves four or five miles behind it in a plain. These 
were Kosciusko and Grochowski with about 17,000 men, ^ 
of whom perhaps half were newly - raised bodies of 
peasants armed with scythes. The •Prussians alone were 
strong as the* Poles, and the Russians numbered more 
than 8,000 men; the jirospects of the Allies, therefore, were 
in every respect favourable. According to the orders of the 
King the Russians first, and then the Prussians, passed 
the defile on the morning of the 6th; the former then 
formed the left, and the latter the right, wing of the 

^ Treskow^s figures, 26,000 seem, estimate is impossible in conse- 
after wliat we have already stated, quence of the great fluctuation in 
to be too high, Zajonezek’s 15,000 the ntfmbers of the general levy, 
are nearer to the truth; an exact 
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battle array, — the infantry being drawn up in two bodies, 
and the cavalry distributed on both wings or posted with 
the reserve. At the first advance of the Cossack Pulh the 
polish Cavalry dispersed with the same want of steadiness 
as at Raelawice and sought safety in flight ; tut this had no 
immediate effect on the issue of the battle, since the Rus- 
sian infantry halted at a considerable distance from the 
enemy, and contented themselves with a rather ineffectual 
cannonade. The Prussian line advanced with impetuosity, 
drove the Poles from a few small villages, and prepared to 
enclose the enemy’s left wing with overwhelming force. By 
this movement, however, in consequence of the slow advance 
of the Russians, their own left wing was exposed, and 
Kosciusko, seeing his advantage, made a violent attack upon 
it, the success of which would have divided the forces of 
the Allies at their centre. Some sharp fighting arose at 
this point, in which several Prussian battalions lost ground, 
until the Poles, being thrown into confusion by a report that 
Kosciusko had fallen, began to retreat. At this moment 
Russian and Prussian cavalry hastened to support their 
centre; whereupon Kosciusko withdrey his troops of the 
line behind the village of Rawka, and allowed the scythe 
men of his second line to receive the shock of the enemy’s 
cavalry. In spite .of their wretched arms these men stood 
like a wall to the cry ol* ^‘Long live Father Thaddaeus,” and 
though they suffered great, loss repulsed the repeated charg(?S 
of the Cavalry. Meantime, however, the Russian infantry 
bad at last come up; and at the same time the Prussian 
right succeeded in turning the Polish left, and Kosciusko 
already saw Prussian dragoons in the rear of his position. 
Under these circumstances he ordered a retreat, and then 
in spite of their previous heroic contempt of death, the un- 
disciplined valour of his peasants was broken, and the whole 
Polish army left the field in disorderly flight. The Sangusko 
brigade alone defended a* wood on their line of retreat for a 
time, and thereby saved the rest from complete annihilation. 
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But the position of the Poles was at this moment a 
jiesperate. one.; Kosciusko’s hordes were utterly demoralized, 
and dispersed as soon as they caught sight of a division' of 
the enemy. The greater, part of the le^ee en masse ^ who had 
taken lip armi^ against their will, now threw away their 
scythes and dispersed to their homes. Kosciusko saw 
himself for the moment utterly defenceless, and was unable 
any longer to bar the road to Cracow or Warsaw to the 
victors. Hard as it was, he resolved without hesitation to 
give up Cracow, and to preserve his communication with 
the capital, at any cost, by a retreat towards the north. 
Immediately after the battle the King of Prussia had sent 
General Eisner with about 2,000 men against Cracow, and 
had summoned General Ruits from Silesia to his support 
with five battalions and 1,300 cavalry. On the Polish side 
the city was looked upon as lost; several of Kosciusko’s 
officers refused to take the command of so hopeless a de- 
fence, and Kosciusko at last named the young Winiawski 
as commandant — a zealous and devoted but inexperienced 
officer — with public orders to defend the weakly fortified 
town to the utmost with 800 men and 8 guns, but with 
secret instructions to surrender the place to the Austrians 
in the neighbourhood as soon as the Prussians should ad- 
vance. When the column of General Ej^ner appeared be- 
fore the place, Winiawski hastened to the Austrian Colonel; 
but the latter had not yet received instructions from the 
Belgian head-quarters and did not dare to act on his own 
responsibility. Cracow therefore capitulated on the 15th of 
June. The Poles retired to. Galicia; an Austrian officer 
did indeed meet the Prussians as they entered the city with 
representations and protests, but General Eisner, who was 
prepared for such a case, treated him as a disguised Pole, 
and ordered him to leave the country. The* old Sarmatian 
city was in the bands of the Prussians. 

This was important enough as tUe first move in the game 
which now commenced between the three Powers, but it 
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had scarcely any effect upon the Polish war, the fate of 
which depended mainly on the person of Kosciusko and the 
possession of Warsaw.. We may now assume as absolutely 
certain that a vigorous pursuit imn^diately after the battle 
of Rawka would have completed the destauction of the 
Polish army, and in a few weeks made the King of Prussia 
master of Warsaw, which was full of division a9d con- 
fusion. Only a few days before, the King had commenced 
operations with all the energy which might have led to these 
great results, and we are surprised after so successful a battle 
to observe a sudden and complete collapse. The army rested 
for three days near Rawka, and then marched slowly to the 
neighbouring town of Michalow, where it remained in com- 
plete inactivity till the 23rd of June — t. e. more than 14 days^ 
so that Kosciusko had time to collect his troops, to inspire 
tlicm with fresh courage, and to raise them to nearly their 
former numbers. We have no explanation of the reason of 
this extraordinary check; we only know that while the 
Prussian head-quarters made holiday with regard to military 
affairs, they were all the more agitated by political anxieties. 
For at this time intelligence arrived of tjje Emperor Francis’ 
determination to leave his Belgian army ; the agents of 
Prussia in Belgium and on the Rhine reported as a certain 
fact that the evacuation of the Netherlands had been ordered, 
and that a separate peace between Austria and France was 
on the point of being concluded. Leaving the last poinif 
out of consideration, it was easy to draw conclusions from 
the rest of the intelligence; there was no doubt that ener- 
getic action on the part of the Emperor both in Poland and 
St. Petersburg might be immediately looked for. On the 
part of Russia the symptoms of unfavourable feelings con- 
tinued to increase. It Was known that Igelstrom^had des- 
patched courier after courier, during the last few weeks, to 
inform the Empress that the Prussians would not enter 
Poland, but would come l5) an understanding with Kosciusko. 
General Persen had just joined the army, and he too 
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showed not the slightest inclination to act with greater 
cordiality towards his Prussian brethren in arms. In ad- 
dition to this, intelligence arrived that General Derfelden, on 
the east of the Vistula,, had defeated a Polish corps under 
Zajonczck, on«thc 8th, near Chelm, and had subsequently oc- 
cupied the whole of Lublin and driven the enemy beyond 
the Vistula. Derfelden himself was on the bank of this 
river, nearer to Warsaw than the king; the latter, there- 
fore, expressed a wish that the Russian general should co- 
operate with him in his attack upon the capital. Reasonable 
as this proposal was under the circumstances, Derfelden 
immediately answered that, according to the plan of the 
campaign agreed upon, he had received peremptory orders 
from Prince Repnin to march to Lithuania without delay. 
There was nothing more to be said; but this conduct did 
not of course raise men’s spirits at the Prussian head- 
quarters, and the opinion was occasionally expressed that 
Prussia would do well to make no further exertions in this 
war, until Russia had guaranteed the due reward. ^ 

All these circumstances may have conspired to cool down 
the previous zeal. ^At last, on the 23rd, the Prussians 
set themselves in motion towards Warsaw; but even now, 
in spite of Lucchesini’s urgency, their march was extremely 
slow, although Kosciusko made no stand, at any point, but 
quitted the field at the first fire of the van of the Allies, 
and retreated step by step on Warsaw. The position of 
aflfairs in this city grew worse every day, and the news of 
the battle of Rawka, more especially, had increased the 
party ferment to the highest pitcK The democratic faction 
raised tlie cry of treachery, and impetuously demanded a 
bloody revenge on the , friends of Russia. The partisans of 
the King •and the Noblesse added fuel to the fire, in order 
to embarrass the Supreme Council. The latter had forbid- 

* From Lucchesini’s despatches to the Ministry. Treskow (102) 

should he corrected accordingly. 
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cion ixll private clubs, but allowed assemblies of the people; 
and day after day violent scenes took place, in which young 
and fiery orators complained of the tediousness of the law, 
and excited the people to measures of revolutionary ter- 
rorism. The citizens slunk about restless atid depressed, 
thinking that nothing could be better than the entrance of 
the Prussians, who would protect them from the violence of 
the mob and the vengeance of the Kussians. The demo- 
cratic leaders on the other hand openly declared, amidst 
roars of applause from their adherents, that as soon as the 
(aiemy ap2)cared the peoj)le would massacre all the pri- 
sonej s; and some inquired whether tliey -should not com- 
mence with the foreign inhabitants of the city. When the 
Prussian army began to move again, the long-dreaded storm 
broke out in Warsaw. On the 29th of June an immense 
crowd assembled in front of the prison of the nobles be- 
longing to the Kussian party, and with wild cries demanded 
theij* immediate condemnation. The Court declared that this 
was impossible, as the proceedings were not yet concluded; 
whereupon the insurgents began to storm the building, 
cut down one of the gaolers, and dn^gged seven of the 
prisoners, and among them Bishop Messalski, Prince Czet- 
weitinski and two Chamberlains of King Stanislaus to the 
place of execution.* In vjiin did Potocki and Kollontai rush 
into the raging crowd, and endeavour by their eloquence 
to save tlicm; they were pushed aside, and the seven wen? 
hung after cruel ill-treatment. The crowd then poured back 
again to the prison to fetch fresh victims; the clothes were 
already torn from the back of Count Moszinski, when the 
President Zakrzewski and General Orlowski forced their 
way through the crowd, and at the hazard of their lives 
rescued him from the hands of the raging multitude. But 
it was impossible to pacify them until the Court gave 
a formal promise to j^ass judgment on the rest of the traitors 
on the following Bay. 

Kosciusko was greatly enraged by the intelligence of 
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these atrocities, and responded by an immediate order to 
punish the perpetrators in the severest manner. His name 
was so highly honoured, and the need of his ruling hand so 
universally felt, that his word was sufficient suddenly to 
change the ex^iitcment and rage of the mass of the people 
into sorrow and depression. The royalist party now began 
to bestir themselves more actively than ever, declared their 
entire agreement with the Views of Kosciusko, and en- 
deavoured to implicate no less persons than Potocki and 
Kollontai in the outrage. The secretary of the one, and 
the clerk of the other, had been at the head of the rioters; 
but in spite of all the efforts of their opponents, they were 
not to be induced to bring any charge against their masters. 
Under these unhappy circumstances, with the enemy at his 
heels, his countrymen divided by a deadly feud, and his 
nearest friends suspected and persecuted, Kosciuko arrived 
in Warsaw on the evening of the 9th of July, after his 
army had exchanged a lively cannonade during the whole of 
the day with the Prussians, and Zajonezek’s corps had 
fought a bloody battle with the Russians. Ilis long desired 
arrival produced a new outburst of warlike zeal, and in- 
spired such new life into the National-guard, that 15,000 
men took up arms to assist in the defence of the capital. 
As Kosciusko, after collecting his troops of all arms, had 
17,000 men of the line, and 15,000 peasants in the capital, 
«nd the arsendl *had furnished 450 guns for the arming of 
the ramparts and intrenchments , the material force of the 
Poles was considerably superior to that of the invaders, 
who numbered only 30,000 with scarcely 100 guns. The 
entrenchments, indeed, were far from being ready, and were 
completed in sight of the enemy. Even then professional 
soldiers placed little confidence in them, or in the mili- 
tary training of the National Guard and the Cracovians; 
but it is just in the defence of such miserable earthworks 
that the power of individual courage and national self- 
sacrifice has a thousand times prevailed over all the ad- 
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vantages of military art; and all depended on the degree in 
which the former qualities would be manifested by the Poles 
on this occasion. What was far more fatal to their cause 
than the want of regular training was their political discord, 
which , even* after Kosciusko’s appearance , demoralised the 
ranks of the combatants in the city and behind the trenches. 
Since the massacre in the prisons, and the retribution in- 
flicted by Kosciusko, the latter virtually appeared as an 
ally of the royal party, and no greater misfortune than this 
could have been inflicted on Poland by the Warsaw mur- 
der^'rs. For the so-called Royalists were exclusively, if not 
friends of Russia, at any rate opponents of what they 
called a hopeless insurrection, and every post or office which 
they obtained immediately sank into listless inactivity as 
far as the war was concerned. Moreover the democratic 
party was blind enough to engage in more and more bitter 
strife, with Ihe General, and thereby to drive him more and 
more into the arms of the opposite party. From the open 
tnanner in which the prison massacres had been carried on 
the ringleaders were soon discovered and convicted; and 
when five of them were executed, the Democrats complained 
that in the (!ase of the traitors to the people, the court 
negligently entrenched itself behind the forms of law, but 
raged against the ^patriots with bloodthirsty haste. The 
agitation became so violent that Kosciusko gave way, and 
named the democratic Zajonezek President of the Revolu-* 
tionary Tribunal. Now indeed the latter took up ihe pro- 
secution against the friends of Russia with lively zeal, and 
soon passed sentence of death against the Bishop of Chelm, 
on the charge that he had voted for the ratification of the 
Partition treaty at the last Diet. Such an act of political 
vengeance caused the greatest excitement among the threat- 
ened party, and King Stanislaus said very truly, that ac- 
cording to this principle he might himself be brought to 
the gallows. Kosciusko, I)enetrated with a righteous hqrror 
of unjust bloodshed, commuted the sentence of death to im- 
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prisonment for life ; yet hard as this sentence was for a 
political vote, Zajonczek immediately laid down his office 
as judge, and thus made the breach between himself and 
the Commander -in -chief a matter of publicity. The im- 
mediate consequence was a violent split among the officers 
in the army; the same men who fought together during 
the night against the advance of the- Prussian works, con- 
tended against one another in the day time, with growing 
hatred, as destroyers of their country. The one party com- 
plained of the whole insurrection as a foolish, and there- 
fore criminal, undertaking; the other loudly declared that 
all such sentiments ought to be cligked in the blood of 
those who entertained them. Kosciusko stood alone between 
*the two parties, obnoxious to the one as the author of the 
war, and to the other as the representative of clemency; 
but most fiercely attacked by the. latter, and therefore driven 
against his will to seek the support of the Itoyalists. Hence 
it happened that he was compelled to fill the most un- 
important offices with men of the Moderate party, , adherents 
of the King or secret friends of the Russians. Jasinski had 
hitherto carried on the guerilla warfare of a bold i>t‘irtisan, 
had undertaken raids to Courland, Szamaiten, and (Ireat 
Russia, sometimes victorious and sometimes siifl^cring heavy 
losses, and had finally repulsed an att{^ck of the Russians 
on Wilna with unflinching gallantry. But the enemy were 
«-now approaching with increased numbers — Generals Knor- 
ring and Sicianow from the North, the corps of General 
Nnmsen, from the East, and Derfelden’s division from the 
South; it was said in Warsaw that Jasinksi was not eipial 
to the task, and that a tried warrior was wanted in Lithu- 
ania. Under the circumstances Kosciusko thought fit to 
appoint a member of the moderate party. General Wiolhorski. 
, No sooner had the latter arrived in Wilna than he deiflared 
the place hopelessly lost, gathered bis troops together, and 
was about to retreat to Grodno, lhat is to the most westerly 
frontier of Lithuania. The zealous patriots were furious. 
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and Kosciusko was obliged to cancel the appointment, but 
lie again sent an officer of the same party, General Mokra- 
iiowski, and gave the latter’s previous office in Warsaw to 
the nephew of the King, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, who 
soon afterwafds allowed himself to be as thoroughly worsted 
by the Prussians as Wielhorski by the Russians. In short, in 
every (piarter the cause of the Poles was condemned to im- 
jiotencc and ruin by their own internal dissensions. 

While the interior of the city presented this aspect of 
strife and confusion, a precisely similar spectacle might be 
witnessed in the camp of the assailants outside its walls. 
The Allied army reached Warsaw on the 13th of July. 
The Russians formed the right or southern wing of the 
allied position; and the Prussians had marched in a widc^ 
circuit round the city in order to attack it from the north. 
The Polish fortifications on this side were in an extreme- 
ly defective state ^ since an .assault had been least of all 
exp(‘cted in this (piarter; and both the King of Prussia and 
General Favrat were of opinion that an immediate attack 
would deliver the city into their hands. But the Russian 
plenipotentiary, the Prince of Nassau, who arrived just as 
the King was about to give orders for the attack, succeeded 
during a. private conference in changing the King’s views; 
and the troops encamped and remained a fortnight more in 
utter inactivity. Tlicre was a complete cessation of arms 
at this period, and at the same time the rdlation between 
the King and the Russian General Fersen, which had never 
been very friendly, became decidedly hostile. Their disagree- 
ment arose naturally from the general position in which the 
two Powers stood to one another. Enough was known of 
the resources of the insurgents, of the desire of the Polish 
nobility for peace , of the apathy of the peasants in Cracow 
Sendomir, Szamaiten and Courland, to prevent any man at 
the head-quarters of the Allies from anticipating serious 
danger in the war. They •felt themselves strong enough to 
crush the insurrection at any moment, and the question 
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when this proper moment should have arrived immediately 
became dependent 5 not upon military exigencies, but political 
expediency. On the Russian side they had no wish to see 
the King of Prussia hurrying on from triumph to triumph. 
The Governipent at St. Petersburg had as yet received no 
direct intelligence from Belgium; but they knew before- 
hand what claims would be made from that quarter, and 
what diflPerences with Prussia would result from them. 
Rather, therefore, than give the latter the advantage of a 
speedy overthrow of Warsaw, they granted the Poles a 
brief continuance of their government, until Russian forces 
were at hand to decide, first the war, and then the 
diplomatic question — the Partition of the country. These 
/orces were at that time on the march from all quarters. 
Wo have seen how many divisions surrounded Lithuania; 
and equally considerable armies were already moving up 
towards Poloi^d itselfi On the 26th of June the Rei^Efiendi 
in Constantinople gave the final assurance to the Russian 
Ambassador that the Porte had no other wish than to be 
at peace with Russia, and after the representations of the 
Russian government he consented to give up the claims of 
Turkey with respect to the tarif of duties. This arrange- 
ment set all the Russian forces at liberty which had liitherto 
been employed in protecting the southern frontier against 
the Osmans ; and the best of the Russian generals, Suworow, 
received orders to collect an army from these forces in 
Podolia for the Polish war. It was evidently in the interest 
of Russia that before the appearance of these troops the 
Prussians should not succeed in striking any important blow, 
and least of all one of such mighty consequences [as the 
capture of Warsaw. 

This position of affairs soon made itself felt at Prussian 
head-quarters. General Fersen, became every day, as the 
King expressed it, less tractable. At the same time in- 
formation arrived from Vienna respecting the resolutions of 
the Emperor Francis. It became known that Austria de- 
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manded the four Southern Palatinates, and was not willing 
to leave either Cracow or Sendomir in Prussian hands. 
The Imperial general Harnoncourt had already entered Lublin 
with 5,000 men, and pushed forward some of his posts into 
the Province of Sendomir, which was alreadj occupied by 
Prussia. Noth withstanding the indignation which this step 
caused at the Prussian head-quarters, General Fersen coolly 
expressed his opinion that the wishes of Austria were 
entirely justified. Hereupon a radical difference of opinion 
manifested itself among those who were about the person 
of the King, respecting the future conduct of the war. 
Lucchesini adhered with increased zeal to his view that the 
greater the hostility the Allies displayed towards Prussia, 
the more energetically ought she to proceed in her opera-j 
,tions against the enemy. He proposed that the Prussians 
troops should assault and take Warsaw as soon as possible, 
and not contented with this position, cross t% Vistula, and 
spread themselves far -.and wide over Lithuania, so that it 
should at last appear an act of self-sacrificing moderation, 
if l^russia contented herself with the line of the Vistula — 
with Warsaw and Cracow. Such a course of proud and 
resolute courage would no doubt, in tlfe difficult and ir- 
ritating position of affairs, have been the wisest and most 
prudent; but, alas! — there were other spirits who were once 
for all convinced that the path of wisdom is a crooked one. 
Lucchesini’s brother in law. General Bischaftswerder , the, 
author of the Austrian alliance, who in [1790 had nipped 
the bold aggressive policy of Prussia, once more exercised 
a fatal influence on the resolutions of the King. The un- 
Inendly feeling of the Russians, he allowed, was unmistake- 
able; they abstained from all exertions and all successes; 
they wished that Prussia should bleed to death in useless 
battles before the Polish walls. But the King, he said^ 
ought not to gratify them^ or to risk his brave soldiers 
against the horrible insurgents. If they were to storm 
Warsaw they would only ruin a future Prussian city^ and 
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burden themselves with the necessity of inflicting a fearful 
punishment on its inhabitants to still tlie Russian thirst of 
vengeance. On the other hand, he declared that Warsaw 
would doutless capitulate as soon as extensive and imposing 
preparations were made for a regular siege. • While the 
heavy ordnance necessary for this purpose was being brought 
up from Graudenz and Breslau, the Russians might bo in- 
duced to make by themselves attacks which would weaken their 
forces, while the Prussians were spared for the final deci- 
sion. The General succeeded, principally by the description 
of the bloodj horrors of a concpiest by storm, in gaining 
over the easily moved heart of the King. It was resolved, 
in accordance with Bischoffswerder’s views, to protract the 
^iege, and for the present to allow the Russians to try tlieir 
luck against the Poltsh entrenchments. 

But General Fersen was far two well informed of the 
general positiiup of affairs to allow such a plan to succeed 
with him. When the Prussians, on the 26th of July, moved 
their camp to the village of Wola, somewhat nearer to 
Warsaw, in order to open their trenches against the city at 
that point, and the King called upon the Russians to storm 
the city on their {Side, Fersen plainly answered that with 
his weak battalions he could not take so hazardous a step, 
but that he was ready to act in concert with the royal 
troops. The Prussians thereupon began to throw up their 
♦earthworks, mid gradually completed some batteries; but the 
engineers had chosen their ground so badly that scarcely 
a ball reached the town, and the Poles soon afterwards 
found space, on their side^, to settle themselves in new 
trenches in the left flank of the Pi'ussian approaches, and to 
sweep the latter with an extremely harassing fire. As the 
Prussians still remained inactive, General Fersen sent word, 
on the 3rd of August , that he had received orders to cross 
the Vistula and join Repnin in Lithuania, in case the in- 
activity before Warsaw continuedi, and he was still kept in 
the dark respecting the plans of the Prussian Council of 
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war; he added, that as Russia was in this war not merely 
an auxiliary, but the leading Power, he must demand joint 
deliberations on every measure. These pretensions displeased 
the King extremely, , but he thought^ that Persen’s departure 
would produce an unfavourable impression in St. Petersburg, 
and therefore condescended to send Fersen a sketch of a 
common plan for taking Warsaw by storm. But the Rus- 
sian general immediately answered by saying that his 
meaning had been completely misunderstood; that he had 
only meant to prolfest against his own dependence on the 
Prussian General, but had never thought of preferring a 
premature attack by storn^ to a regular siege. Upon this the 
party who were for waiting regained their influence over 
the King, in spite of all that Lucchesini could urge about 
the evident ill-will of the Russians, and the necessity of 
rapid and independent action. Catharine, it was said, made 
no sign; while Prussia was staking her beet blood, the 
two Imperial Courts would appropriate all the booty to 
themselves without having fired a shot; not a step, there- 
fore, must be taken by the Prussians until they were 
assured of a suitable reward; and meanwhile they ought 
to urge on the Russians Jtnd Austrians to render active as- 
sistance in the siege. Accordingly despatches were sent oiff 
to Repnin and Harnoncourt to ask for support, and in ex- 
pectation of the answer all military operations were once 
more at a stand-still. • * 

Cares of another kind existed, calculated to spur a vigorous 
nature to redoubled activity, but to increase the burden of 
irresolution in a weak and broken mind like that of the 
King. In the rear of the army troops of rioters collected, 
in South Prussia, in the Province acquired in the last 
Partition. Here and there bands of 80 to 100 men showed 
themselves, plundered the public money chests, dispersed small 
divisions of soldiers, and disappeared into the woods when 
larger bodies of men were sent against them. On the 22nd 
of August they even succeeded in surprising a large transport 
IV. G 
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of powder — which was proceeding ' up the Vistula from 
Graudenz for the siege of Warsaw— and throwing it into 
the water. Nothing would have curbed them so effectually 
as the capture of Warsaw; but Bischoffswerder and his as- 
sociates only ^derived additional arguments from^ these occur- 
rences for concentrating their forces and saving them for 
future dangers. In the middle of July intelligence arrived 
from St. Petersburg that the official declaration of Austria 
had been received. It was indicative of Catharine’s mood, 
that while all the previous reminders^of Prussia had re- 
mained entirely unanswered, the diplomatic stand-still now 
suddenly came to an end. On the 10th of August, Alopeus, 
the Russian ambassador in Berlin, proposed that the final 
hegotiation respecting the fate of Poland should take place 
in St. Petersburg with the co-operation of Austria. The 
King on his part had ’ already resolved to send Count 
Tauenzien, who had proved -his skill in negotiation the year 
before in Coburg’s head-quarters, to Russia, with instriu;- 
tions above all things to defend the interests of Prussia 
against the Austrian claims. The nearer the crisis approached — 
the more evident it became that it would be determined 
by the measures of Austria — the 'more intensely were the 
regards of all the parties interested directed once more to- 
wards the French war. This was the time, as we may re- 
member, when the evacuation of Belgium by the Austrian^ 
took place, "ihe Prussian government wavered between the 
fear that the Emperor would set all his forces free for the 
war in Poland by a separate peace with Prance, and the 
fear that by increased exertions against the French he 
might obtain the entire goodwill of England and Russia, 
^nd thereby reduce Prussia to a cipher. It was doubly 
painful, therefore, that just at this moment the relations of 
Prussia to the Maritime Powers were in an extremely in- 
volved and unsatisfactory state, and that the ambiguity of 
the treaty of the Hague became conspicuously apparent. 
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We must now take a glance* at the position and the opera- 
tions of the Prussian Army of the Rhine. 

At the Hague, as we have seen, Malmesbury had de- 
manded that these Prussian troops should be employed in 
Helginm. Haugwitz had expressed his perscjpal agreement 
with the English Lord, but had declined to give an official 
l)roinise, and referred all military matters to a subsequent 
.settlement by the Generals. For the promotion of the first 
armament England was to pay 300,000 immediately after 
the ratification of. the treaty, and four weeks after the 
payment of this sum— i. c. about the 24th of May— the army 
was to be ready for the field. The execution of the treaty 
.suffered .at the very commencement a delay pregnant with 
consequences, from the circumstance that the English govoru- 
. ment did not send off the subsidy from London until the 
25th of May, that it did not arrive in Hamburg until the 
middle of June, nor reach Berlin before the beginning of 
July, so that England could not insist upon the Prussian 
army being ready for the field before the beginning of 
Aug\ist. Lord Malmesbury, who had likewise been unneces- 
sarily detained in England for several weeks, arrived in 
Maestricht on the Ist of June, to hold ^ last conference in 
that place with Haugwitz. Haugwitz immediately hinted a 
wish that Mollendorf should remain with his army on the 
Rhine. When Mafmesbury thereupon declared that it was 
the decided intention of England to employ, the troops ii\ 
Belgium, Haugwitz repeated his assurances of his own 
personal readiness to comply with Malmesbury’s wishes, * 
but at the same time reminded him that in the absence of 
the money nothing could be done for four weeks. Mean- 


' This was Baugwitz’s only fanlt, 
that he (evidently from dislike of 
trouble) left it to Mollendorf to 
settle the question of the ttfhatre 
of war, and avoided a quarrel with 


Malmesbury. Ilis conduct can hardly 
be called double-dealing, as he from 
the very beginning declared that the 
matter must be decided by a concert 
miiitaire* 

Q2 
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while Lord Cornwallis, undoubtedly the best of the English 
generals, came to Maestricht; and at the same time Baron 
Kinckel arrived from Holland to take part in the Prussian 
negotiations. To Malme^ury’s great vexation Kinckel brought 
a memorial fsom the Prince of Orange in which Mollen- 
dorTs continued presence on the Rhine was represented to 
be the only course consistent with the interests of Holland, 
and it required all the imperious vehemence of Malmesbury 
to bring the Dutch back again to their subservience to the 
views of England. The difficulties were, however, not yet 
at ^n end. Coburg .and Orange, considering the matter 
from a military point of view, agreed in thinking that the 
Prussian army was indispensable for the defence of the 
Rhine; and even Thugut loudly protested against the English 
plan, because he expected from the presence of a strong 
Prussian force in Belgium greater hinderance to his political 
operations in that country, than military aid in the prose- 
cution of the war.^ Malmesbury, who was all the more 
touchy on this point because he had once supported the 
views of Mollendorf, determined to go in person with 
Kinckel and Cornwallis to the Prussian head -quarters in 
order, by the immediate influence of his presence, to set 
Mollendorf and his army in motion towards Belgium. He 

arrived in Kirchheim-Bolanden on the 20th of June, but 

!• * 

the .first thing he heard was that no such movement could 
cbe made before the arrival of the English money. For the 
army, although in excellent condition as regarded the men, 
had no magazine, no stores of ammunition, no materials for 
making bridges, no baggage horses; nor had it received any 
fresh men since the beginning of tke Polish war, and 
numbered not much more than 40,000 men under its colours^ 
facts, however, which were carefiilly concealed from the 
English envoys. Mollendorf further declared in the most 

' Lord Granville’s correspondence witR Sir Morton Eden and Lord 

Yarmouth, May 17di. 
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decided manner that his troops were absolutely indis- 
pensable on the Middle Rhine. He had driven the French 
in May out of the valley of the Rhine, taken up a position 
in the Vosges mountains, and maintained himself there up 
to that time in connection with the Army i»f the Empire 
under the Prince of Sachsen- Teschen. It appeared quite 
clear to him that after his departure the Army of the 
Empire would not be able to sustain the onset of the 
French for a single week. When this army had once been 
beaten and driven across the Rhine, there would be nothing 
to prevent the French from renewing the calamities of 1792 
on a greater scale — taking Mayence, Coblence and Treves^ 
and thereby cutting off the Allied armies in Belgium from 
Germany. ^ On the other hand he offered, as soon as he 
had touched the English money, to pass through the Vosges, 
and make an attack on the Saare and Upper Moselle, and 
thus turn the tables and attack the French armies in 
Belgium in' the rear — i e. carry out the plan which 
Coburg and Brunswick had agreed upon in the summer of 
1793, when they were thw^arted by the objections of 
Thugut and Wurmser. Coburg and Orange, as we know, 
would have been contented with this, and even Lord 


* Vivenot, who always agrees 
with Malmesbury (the latter is as 
bitter against Prussia as the Austrian 
Captain) pays no regard to this con- 
sideration, which decides the matter. 
He entirely forgets in this place 
that in other parts of his book — 
where he praises Austria at the ex- 
pense of the other Estates of the 
Empire — he describes more mi- 
nutely than any other' Author the 
worthlessness of the Army of the 
Empire, of which only 36,000 out of 
the 79,000 were fit for service 


(Vivenot I, 97). How could these 
have held the Rhin# frontier without « 
the Prussians? In p. 97 indeed he 
says that Sachsen-Teschen had agreed 
to the departure of the Prussians, 
but forgets that the Prince did so 
on condition that 25,000 — nearly 
half the army — should remain on the 
Rhine. He also seems to overlook 
the fact that the Emperor Francis 
himself in a letter to Coburg, on the 
15th of July,, calls the English plan 
utterly impracticable. 
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Cornwallis acknowledged the weight of the military con- 
siderations in favour of the plan. But Malmesbury with 
haughty impetuosity declared that according to the Hague 
treaty the Maritime Powers alone had the right to dispose 
of the Prussito army, and that they intended to sent it to 
Belgium, and that he would allow no further debate on that 
point. The discussion then assumed a very bitter tone. 
Mollendorf appealed to Haugwitz, who had repeatedly told 
him that the choice of the theatre of war was to be left to 
the Generals; Malmesbury replied that this was impossible, 
as Haugwitz had always known and approved of the in- 
tention's of England. In a state of great irritation he called 
on the Count by letter to bring the obstinate or corrupted 
general to reason. But Haugwitz in his reply of the 28th 
reminded Malmesbury that he had himself hindered the 
march of the army from Mayence — ^that no agreement had 
been come to in the treaty respecting the theatre of war, 
which was to be left to the decision of the Generals— and, 
lastly, that the primary source of all the difficulties was the 
non-arrival of the money. Malmesbury saw that he could 
not carry his poinf, and returned to Frankfort with rage 
in his heart, and sent off despatches to his Government 
in which the perfidy of the Prussians was pourtrayed in the 
most glaring colours. , 

Meanwhile the events of the war turned out as un- 
® favourably as^ possible to his views and wishes. The battle 
of Fleurus was fought in Belgium, and the Austrian Army 
was in full retreat. Numerous reports were spread that a 
peace between France and the Emperor had already been 
concluded, and even the most cautious announced that 
Coburg would not halt until he reached the Rhine. The 
Prussian Ministers had after ^1 been pricked by their con- 
sciences during the late negotiation respecting the English 
claims ; but now they saw their precautions completely justi- 
fied, and thought themselves extremely fortunate that Mdl- 
lendorf had resisted the demands of Malmesbury. They 
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therefore adhered to their, previous resolution, although 
Thugut now completely changed sides, and after having 
succeeded in withdrawing the Austrians from Belgium to 
the Rhine, strongly urged the English Ministry to insist on 
the departure of the Prussian troSps from the Rhine to 
Belgium. All these negotiations produced no other fruits 
for the Coalition than an increase of ill feeling on all sides ; 
while the French were busily making the best use of the 
time thus gained. In the latter part of June, the French 
army of the Rhine had received its reinforcements from 
La Vendee, and from the beginning of July they began to 
attack the Prussian position in the Hardt mountains with 
ever increasing numbers and impetuosity. From the 2nd to 
the 13th of July there was scarcely a day’s repose; bloody 
engagements were fought round almost every mountain top 
in the neighbourhood of Kaiserslautern; at last numbers 
prevailed, and Mollendorf was obliged to retreat and seek 
protection under the guns of Mayence with a loss of 2,000 
men and 16 guns. Sachsen-Teschen thereupon withdrew to 
Mannheim, and entirely abandoned the left bank of the 
Rhine. Mollendorf’s declaration that after the withdrawal 
of his troops the French would b^comt complete masters 
of the middle Rhine had received a painful confirmation. 

Soon afterwards Prince Reuss was sent by Coburg to 
the head-quarters <ff the Army of the Empire at Schwetz- 
ingen, in order to consult with M611endor|^ and Sachsen- 
Teschen respecting future operations. Coburg held the* 
same opinion as before, that the Prussian army belonged 
to the middle Rhine; he only wished that it should push 
forward its main body from Mayence towards the Hundsruck, 
in order that the French Moselle army might not extend 
itself in the territory of Treve^ from the Saare, and so 
threaten Coburg’s flank an# rear. If this were done it 
would be necessary for Sachsen-Teschen to follow the move- 
ments of the Prussians, ^d to send one of his divisions to 
the North from Mannheim to Mayence. The two Generals 
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immediately acquiesced in this proposal^, and, on the 26th, 
drew up a new plan for the position of the army in ac- 
cordance with it. Sachsen-Teschen was to send 18,000 to 
Mayence, Mollendorf to keep 12,000 there, and the Prince 
of Hohenlohe^ to take the command of these 80,000 men. 
Mollendorf was to employ the other Prussian troops to oc-' 
cupy the Hundsruck, to cover Coblence and, if possible, 
Treves, and to send off General Kalkreuth immediately to 
the Moselle to defend the latter town. Mollendorf, who, like 
his Government was heartily sick of the French war and the 
Austrian alliance, signed this agreement, indeed, but added 
that he took for granted the defence of the countries on the 
left bank of the Phine by Coburg, and that if this expectation 
were not fulfilled he should not consider himself bound. 
Malmesbury likewise gave his consent, but declared that the 
whole scheme had nothing to do with the Hague treaty, 
and would not be acknowledged by him as a fulfilment 
of it. ^ 

But, alasl this project too was destined to remain fruitless 
for the grand object of the war. Kalkreuth, it is true, set 
out for Treves, but the French got the start of him, and 
drove the Austrian •’General Blankenstein out of the town 
in spite of a gallant resistance.® The last remains of the 
good understanding between the Allies were then lost in a 
barren dispute as to whether KalkreutR had advanced too 
slowly, or Blankenstein had retreated too quickly.® Mollen- 

^ The English Ministry thought to print the Austrian accounts, and 
differently, and recognised the plan to fancy that he has thereby proved 
as the best conceivable employment that the Austrians were entirely in 
of the Prussian troops. — * When the right, and the Prussians en- 
Malmesbury received the news “TVeues tirely in the wrong. My course— 
e%t pris^*' he still retained composure that of leaving the matter unde- 
euough for the witticism bien^ ^rmined — appears to him one-sided, 
ddsormaia none n^aurons ni repos ni and his own, which gives judgment 
treve, — * This is not the place to on the evidence of one party only, 
discuss their mutual accusations, impartial history! 

But it is sufficiently naive of Vivenot 
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dorf, embittered by this quarrel, and still further irritated 
by the non-appearance of the 18,000 Austrians in Mayehce, 
remained motionless in his positioni^ so that Malmesbury 
reported to London with more decision than ever, that it 
was now beyond all doubt that Prtissia wa% inactive from 
ill-will, and that England wa^ being cheated out of her 
subsidies. During the same period Mollendorf wrote to 
Lucchesini that his position between the English and Austrian 
pretensions was absolutely untenable. He said that Austria 
had no other object in’ view than peace with France and 
aggrandisement in Poland, and that in his opinion Prussia 
could do no better than follow the same course, of making 
peace with the French in order to be able to use her whole 
power in Poland. It was not the first time that he had 
meddled with politics. Although 70 years old he was still 
a man of clear and restless mind, a friend not of action but 
of bustle, cunning and ambitious, with an inborn inclination 
for intrigue; so that he must have been not a little amused 
when Malmesbury described* him as a straightforward but 
obtuse man, who allowed himself to be led by subordinate 
confidants. . He had already on many occasions exercised 
an influence on the negotiations in 1793,* and had just helped 
to bring about a radical change in the administration of 
South Prussia. ‘ He wrote to the King from the Palatinate, 
on the 5th of July* when the first reports of Montgaillard's 
negotiation spread through the world, and Jb^gged for cre-« 
dentials to enable him to treat in a similar manner with 


* As general in command he* bad 
introduced the Prussian officials 
int\ that country in 1793, had made 
himself acquainted with the local 
circumstances, and promised the in- 
habitants to respect their peculiar 
institutions. The Minister Vo88,*who 
subsequently undertook ,the govern- 


ment of the province had no notions 
of that kind, but placed everything at 
once on a Brandenburg footing, to 
the great discontent -of the Poles; 
so that Mollendorf now got him 
removed and superseded by the Sile- 
sian Minister Count Hoym. 
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Robespierre^s agents. Lucchesini was obliged at that time 
to reprove him and to inform him that those rumours were 
incredible, and that no overtures could on any account be 
made by Prussia to Frijnce. But he was not, as we hav® 
just seen, to fbe so easily deterred,, and rcpeafed his pro- 
posal a few weeks afterwards. In the meantime the pro- 
gress of the Prussian arms in Poland had been interrupted, 
and the hostile attitude of Austria in St.. Petersburg 
become known, so that Moliendorf now found energetic 
support. Of the Ministers, Finkenstein, Alvensleben and 
Geusau, .had long been convinced of the necessity of peace 
with France, and the war with Poland confirmed them in 
this opinion more and more every day, since they saw no 
possibility of maintaining two great armies, and well knew 
that stronger forces must be sent into Poland. They no 
more believed than the King himself in the sudden M)on- 
clusion of a separate peace between France and Austria; 
but it was only too certain that the Imperial army was 
endeavouring to get out of Belgium, and to take up a 
position on the Rhine. In this movement the Court of 
Berlin thought they saw a menace against Bavaria ^ and 
the Prussian principalities of Anspach and Baireuth; so that 
Moliendorf was kept on the Rhine that he might protect 
Baireuth in case of need, and exercise a pressure on Bohemia. 
At the head-quarters before Warsaw Lucchesini highly ap- 
cproved of theae®views, and took the first opportunity to test 
the personal ‘ feelings of the King with respect to these 
great questions. 

The English government, which shortly before, in July, 
had strengthened itself by the admission of the Conservative 
whigs (Portland, Pelham, Windham, friends of Burke) into 


^ The political journal, a paper yited the Emperor to occupy, Bavaria 
entirely under Austrian influence re- for himself. The Prussian and Ba- 
ported circumstantially at that time varifln ambassadors received no 
from Vienna, that Russia had in- iM^ce of it. 
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the Ministry, was more than ever resolved to carry on the 
contest with revolutionary France to the very last. They 
therefore checked Malmesbury’s zeal, and told him that 
they would act with Prussia as long as even a negative ad- 
vantage could be gained from the payment of the sub- 
sidies. After the month of June they took nearly the 
same view of Austria’s attitude as Prussia herself, and did 
not fail to see that England alone was interested for 
Belgium, while Thugut only thought of acquisitions in Ger- 
many or Poland. While, therefore, the Prussian Statesmen 
were inclining to peace with France, the English Mi- 
nistry resolved to make fresh exertions to keep Austria in 
the European Coalition. When the government at Vienna 
heard in the beginning of July that these sentiments pre- 
vailed in the English cabinet, the eflPect produced was in- 
stantaneous. Austria entertained a lively desire of English 
subsidies; and with the view of obtaining them the Emperor 
determined to send Count Mercy to London, and meantime 
wrote to Coburg on the 15th of July, directing him to 
maintain his position on the Meuse as long as possible, and 
to give the lie to all reports of the voluntary evacuation 
of Belgium by the Austrians. Nay, Coburg was even called 
upon to resume the offensive, though nothing, indeed, 
was said about t]ie reinforcements which he so urgently 
called for. On the contrary, a fresh letter from the Emperor 
arrived on the 31st of July in which no •further mention 
was made of offensive movements, but only of defending the 
line of the Meuse; and even this was expressly made de- 
pendent on the success of Count Mercy’s mission in Lon- 
don. Meanwhile England on her part sent off Earl Spencer, 
Lord Privy Seal, and Thomas Grehville, brother of the 
Foreign Minister, to Vienna, to urge the Austrians as 
strongly as possible to renew the offensive in Belgium. 
The intelligence of this embassy naturally produced the 
greatest excitement at the Prussian head -quarters. It was 
thought that it would bring the wavering counsels of the 
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Austrian Government to a final decision. The King was of 
opinion that Austria would allow herself to be carried 
away by the influence of England, and feared that the 
latter would then withdraw her subsidies from Prussia, and 
transfer them ^o Austria alone. Lucchesini considered it 
certain that Thugut wpuld refuse, in which case he thought 
the time would have arrived to come forward with a pro- 
posal for a general peace. He therefore proposed to the 
King that the latter should send him, under some pretext 
or other, to Vienna for a few days, and after laying 
MoUendorf’s letter before the King, he suggested a com- 
prehensive deliberation on the question of peace with 
France. 

• The first effect of this attempt was a violent outbreak 
on the part of the King.^ ‘^No one,” he cried, ‘fehall drive 
me to take so dishonourable a step — to a negotiation 
with regicides. How could I look the Maritime Powers in 
the face, who are paying me subsidies! how I should be 
branded as a traitor to the Empire by Austria, who denies 
all separate negotiations!” Lucchesini immediately drew 
back, and explained that he only contemplated an appeal to 
the Allied Powers^ and the commencement of a general 
negotiation with a view to peace. ‘‘Certainly,” said the 
King, “it would be a fortunate thing if we had peace, bift 
how can we obtain it honourably before the Jacobins have 
felt the weight nf our sword? Let others try it, if they 
do not know how to wage war, but no servant of mine 
shall seduce me to take the first step.” Lucchesini well 
understood his master, and knew that every hasty out- 
break of this kind only exhausted his inward power of 
resistance. He adhered to his opinion, and hinted that 
however averse they might be to peace, there was no need 
to display openly their desire of war; and that it would at 

^ Lucchesini to Mdllendorf Aug. 14th;"' and to the Ministers Aug. 1st, 

Aug. 8th, Aug. 14th. 
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any rate be useful to inform Earl Spencer that Prussia 
would not renew the subsidy -treaty for 1795. Even this 
the King forbade most positively, for how, he said, could 
he carry on the campaign on thcb Rhine without money! 
The only tiling which he could be persuaded® to do was to 
empower Hardenberg, at that time Minister of Anspach and 
Baireuth, to treat with Malmesbury, and thus to save 
Mollendorf from further English pressure. Lucchesini was 
to^go to Vienna, but he was only to listen and observe, and 
not to breathe a syllable about peace. The Marquis pro- 
tested, of course, that he was only the obedient tool of 
his sovereign, but he could not hejp expressing his pity for 
the numerous States who would have joyfully united with 
powerful Prussia in any effort for peace — e. g. the majority 
of the German Estates, Spain — from jealousy of England, — 
and Naples, whose ambassador in Vienna, Marquis Gallo, 
had dinned into his ears for months, that nothing but peace 
could save Italy and Europe. ^‘Good God!” cried the 
King, ‘‘I know very well that peace is a blessing of 
Heaven; I have no objection if you personally, you— the 
Marquis Luccheskii — in your wisdom, can bring the others 
to your views; but I repeat my positive orders that my 
name be not mentioned in any way, and that not the slightest 
reference be made to my Government.” 

“I have run greater risks to day,” wrote Lucchesini to 
Mollendorf, after this conversation, “than a hundred zealous' 
patriots would have done;^and I have done great things; 
I have permission to sow the first seeds of peace, and will 
stake my whole existence on the performance of this work 
of salvation.” 

Animated by these sentiments he started for Vienna on 
the 14th of August, and on the 24th had his first audience 
with the Emperor FAncis; on th6 following day he was 
obliged, by the express order of the King, to exhort the 
Minister Thugut to supply troops for the siege of Warsaw. 
Meanwhile the fire of those advanced posts on the left wing, 
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referred to above/ had become intolerable to the Prussian 
trenches > and the King gave orders on the 26th to drive 
the troublesome Poles from their position. The troops per- 
formed the task with tl^ie greatest gallantry, and the King, 
fired by their r joyful alacrity, resolved, after a 'sally of the 
Poles on the 28th had been brilliantly repulsed, to fix the 
general assault for the Ist of September. But just at 
this moment a despatch arrived from Lucchesini , an- 
nouncing that Austria declared herself unable to send troops 
to Warsaw; and the .Marquis justly remarked that it was 
fortunate for Prussia tliat the Emperor did not take this 
opportunity of strengthening his influence in Poland. At 
the same time a letter arrived from Count Goltz in St. J^eters- 
burg, according to which Catharine^ had approved of all the 
difficulties raised by General Fersen, and* expressed a wish 
that he should altogether separate himself from the Prussian 
army and cross over to the right bank of the Vistula. She 
had, indeed, added that this separation was not to take 
place if the King of Prussia positively forbade it; but it 
could no longer be doubted what was the state of feeling 
in St. Petersburg^ and how little depapdence was to be 
placed on the active support of Russia* If Fersen really 
retired to Lithuania, as was now to be expected, the posi- 
tion of the 25,000 Prussians, before Warsaw, considering the 
numbers of the enemy, might appear a critical one; though, 
of course, the 'wretched quality of the Polish troops greatly 
diminished the danger. They%iight on this occasion have 
remembered the example of Frederidk the Great, who was 
also placed in a hazardous position when the same Catharine 
recalled her auxiliary troops from his army, and employed the 
last days of their presence in his camp in storming the en- 
trenchments of the enemy. But his successor was not one 
of those commanding spirits who gaAer fresh vigour from 
every fresh danger; he was courageous and fond of war, 
but he had none of that firmness'^of mind which is the very 
soul of command. The difficulties of a great task did not 
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inspire him, but threw him into a state of weary vexation, 
in which all stren^h of will and clearness of ideas were 
lost. Lucchesini was no longer beside him; his other counsel- 
lors described thlf danger he ran of being buried in the 
waves of insurrectfdii^i^the unfairness of carrying on the con- 
test with Prussian blood alone — and the necessity of making 
the two Imperial courts feel the value of Prussian aid by 
withdrawing it for a while. And thus the attack ordered 
for the 1st of September was not carried out, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the fatal resolution was taken to raise the 
siege and lead the troops to South Prussia, in order to 
secure their position according to the rules of military pru- 
dence before attempting a fresh attack. The' revolt in 
South Prussia afforded an official pretext for the retreat; 
and the loss of the powder transport was more particularly 
lamented, and declared to render a further bombardment of 
Warsaw impossible.* They found powder enough however 
to mask their retirement; the batteries fired for two days 
without cessation; on the evening of the 5th of September 
the giins were withdrawn from the trenches; and on the 
morning of the 6th the regiments followed them, dispirited 
and angry, but not more so than the King himself, who 
handed over the comand to general Schwerin, and hastened 
back to Berlin out^of health and out of temper. 


* The Imperial Courts were nofc dates alone mi^ft have preventeif 
deceived, but most writers have beeli, this mistake. It took place on the 
so. The loss of the powder figures 22nd August at midday (Treskow 
in all histories to the glory of 172) ^nd the news of it must have 
Mniewski and Niemejowski , who reached head-quarters long before 
made this decisive capture. The September 1st, 
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Thugut recommends for the present the defence of the line of the 
MEUSE. The NEG0T14T10N with spencer and GRENVILLE HAS NO RESULT. 
. — The duke of fork marches back from north brabant over the 

RHINE. — General mollbndorf enters into serious negotiations with 
FRANCE. — England announces to Prussia her intention of with- 

c DRAWING FRO>f THE TREATY OF THE HAGUE. — ThE POLES ARB OBLIGED 
TO EVACUATE LITHUANIA. — DOMBROWSKI BREAKS INTO SOUTH PRUSSIA. — 

General suworow. — He defeats sierakowski at krupzyce. — He 
GAINS another victory AT BRZESC. — KoSCIUSKO ATTACKS GENERAL PER- 
SEN.— -Battle of maciejowicb.— -Want of counsel in warsaw.-Su- 

WOROW DEFEATS GENERAL MAYEN AT KOBILKA. — StORMING OF PRAGA. — 

Capitulation of Warsaw. 

Scarcely had th^e news spread through Germany that the 
Prussian army had^'ingloriously retreated before the Polish 
insurrection, than men^s minds were far more deeply agitated 
by the report of a fresh disaster in the west. 

Austria continued her retreat from Belgium, which had 
cbeen interrupted in July, and the Rhenish provinces of 
Germany saw themselves threatened in their whole extent 
by a hostile inundation. 

The Emperor of Austria, as we have seen, in expectation of 
English silbsidies, had written to the Prince of Coburg on 
the 31 st of July, and directed him for the present ‘ to hold 
the line of the Meuse , in so far as it was not already in 
the hands of the French, with all his power. He accordingly 
posted his right wing near Venloo, and his centre in and 


Autograph letter of the Emperor, Slst of July; Witzleben III,.. 336, 358. 
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about Maestricht. In the South, after Liege had been taken 
by the French, left wing retired behind the Ourthe, 

which runs into the ]0[euse at that city, and occupied the 
line from Liege to Malscfaeid. After the arrival of some 
reinforcements, the Imperial army had an effective force of 
83,000 men,^ but bad, as we know, returned exhausted 
and demoralised from the Belgian battle fields, and abso- 
lutely needed a long period of rest and refreshment before 
it could be expected to enter injo any new contests. Its 
allies in the army of the Duke of York were not in much 
better case. These amounted to about 43,000 men— English, 
Dutch and German mercenaries — exclusive of the garrisons of 
the fortresses, who, after the evacuation of Antwerp, had taken 
up a position in North Brabant between the great fortresses of 
Hcrzogcnbusch and Bergen-op-Zoom, on the so-called Donger- 
lieath, some miles to the South of the Meuse. A vigorous 
pursuit on the part of the enemy in large masses, at the end 
of July, would have produced the most important results, 
and driven the English to their ships, and the Austrians 
to the other side of the Rhine. They were saved from this 
danger by the order of the Committee of Public Safety, that, 
before anything else was done, the four French fortresses 
which had been taken by Coburg, and the maritime strong- 
holds which still resisted, should be captured. The French 
generals were compelled to employ more than 40,000 men 
in these sieges, and as the other Belgian provinces — ^whicli* 
were pitilessly plundered, and infuriated by numberless 
outrages — required strong garrisons, the number of French 
troops disposable in the field was diminished in a very 
serious manner. While their generals, up to this time, had 
always been able to appear in every part of the theatre 
of war with greatly superior forces, Pichegru could now 
only send 45,000 against York, and Jourdan hot more than 


‘ Austrian Military Jonrnal 1820, Sec. 2 and 3. Witeleben III, 365. 
IV. H 
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53)000 men against Coburg. Far from undertaking any 
serious pursuit, therefore, they were both well satisfied to 
be left undisturbed by the enemy; and thus it happened that 
during the continuance ^of this war of fortresses , a truce of 
more than a month was observed by the armie's; in which 
the Allies possessed every means of recruiting themselves 
from the toils and sufferings of the Sambre battles. 

But in spite of this prospect the leader of the Allied ar- 
mies, the Prince of Coburg, was by no means minded to 
risk his reputation once more by a continuance of this 
unhappy war. He had remained firm in March, when 
the Emperor remained deaf to all entreaties for reinforce- 
ments and for alliance with Prussia; he had held out in May, 
when the hand of diplomacy crippled all warlike operations, 
and roused the suspicion of treachery in the minds of all 
the Allies; he had borne it, in Junei when, instead of the 
laurels he had longed for, the sad task was imposed on him 
of leading the army out of Belgium with as little loss as 
possible. But now, when the prospect of success was infi- 
nitely lessened, when the troops were decimated, and the re- 
sources of Belgium abandoned to the enemy; — now, the Im- 
perial letters of the 15th and Slst of July suddenly ap- 
peared, filled with blame and complaints at these losses, 
with a denial of any systematic plan of retreat, and repeated 
orders to resume *the offensive! And When Coburg com- 
6 plained of the>dn3ufBciency of his means, the Emperor, in- 
stead of sending any adequate reinforcement, ordered Blan- 
kenstein to join him with the troops saved from Treves 
— in all about 3 battalions! The bitterness which filled 
the heart of the grey-haired commander at these unreason- 
able demands upon him were increased by every day’s ex- 
perience. The generals under him complained of the relax- 
ation of all order and discipline in the army, which was 
chiefly caused by the terrible deficiency in the supplies. The 
Belgian magazines were lost, the military chest was empty, 
home and its resources were far distant. Coburg applied 
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to the neighbouring Sovereigns and Circles of Germany, 
He issued an earnest appeal for provisions and help for the 
sick to the inhabitants of the Rhine, but was unable to stir 
the dull and listless indifference of the politically neglected 
population. The foremost among the PrinccS, Maximilian, 
Elector of Cologne, and uncle of the Emperor, replied that 
since his last sojourn in Vienna he had long foreseen, from 
the cabals which he had witnessed there, the disasters which 
had since taken place. The Austrian government, he said, 
had begun the war against his advice. The way in which 
the* war, and all the business connected with it, had been 
carried on would bring him eternal shame, if he could be 
supposed capable of taking any part in it. ‘‘You will there- 
fore allow me, Cousin (Liebden)’’, he continued, “still to re- 
frain from taking any part in the affair, and spare me all 
Viennese financial bperations. If I had the happiness of 
facilitating your entrance into the Netherlands* by a loan 
of ready money, you will hardly ask me to do the same 
to help you out. If your army will not stand its ground, 
or cannot check the advance of the enemy, any sums which 
1 might possibly raise by the greatest gxertions to supply 
the deficiencies in the Austrian treasury, would only serve 
to postpone by a few days the ruin of these countries, 
since no other help^S to be looked for.” ^ 

Beset by such impressions, bowed down by bodily suf- 
fering and deep despair, the Prince of Cobtirg sent in his * 
resignation to the Emperor on the 9th of August. 

Just at this time Lord Spencer and Thomas Grenville 
came to Vienna in order to induce the Austrian govern- 
ment to make one more effort on behalf of Belgium. Con- 
sidering the great importance of theij negotiations, it seems 
worth while to consider more closely the course which they 
took. By the instructions given to them on the 19th of 
July they were directed to demand immediate reinforcement 
of the Belgian army, the femoval of its Commander-in-chief, 
and energetic action on the part of Austria in Italy; and 

H2 
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they , were empowered to promise in return both nmple sub- 
sidies from England, and general aid. against any hostile 
movement which might be made by Prussia. Clu.the journey 
they fell in with Conuti Mercy, who gav^ tbeOi the greatest 
encouragement, but at the same time i^ekHMrhed ’that the ad- 
vance of tlie army for the relief of the^lpj^resses was im- 
possible. The defence of thelinc^ of the .Meuse, he s^, was 
secured, but yet he decidedly refused to malice a public an- 
nouncement of his views on this head. The Euj^BSh envoys, 
on arriving in Vienna, found Thugnt pMfecUy. steady to meet 
their views with respect to the ' recall of the Prince of Co- 
burg, which he effected forthwith, and then entrusted the 
chief command of the Belgian army to General ;Cler&it, a 
Inan who belonged to no political party at all. - Difficulties, 
however, immediately arose when they came to the consider- 
ation of the next demand of England, that Austria should 
employ a part of her Bhinc army in the defence of Belgium. 
Thugnt at once refused to do tliis, partly on the ground 
that the presence of those troops on the Rhine was indis- 
pensable, and partly because he could not without danger 
remove them so far from the Austrian frontiers. “In fact,” he 
said, “nothing can be done until England guarahtecai-iUS a 
loan of £ 3,0(X)/X)0 for this campaign, and promis^Jlfhrthcr 
subsidies for next year.” Lord Grenville, he remarked, 
could very well transfer the subsidy hitherto paid to the 
Prussians to< Austria, always so true to her engagements. 
“But then,” he added, “it is necessary.for England and Russia 
to take measures to secure us from any attaoks of the king 
of Prussia. If Austria,”, he concluded, “is* not supported 
in this manner, we must cottfifte ourselves to defending the 
Rhine with an army of 30,000 to 40,000 men.” 

On the same day (August on which the Englishmen 
sent a report of this conversation to Londem, the Aulic 
Council of war sent ' off orders to Coburg and Sachsen- 
Teschen to defend, not Belgium,* but Luxemburg, Mayence 
and Manbeim, and not to retreat except under •cir-oimstanccs 
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of the greatest danger. T^o days later a second imperial 
letter was sent^ Coburg announcing the arrival of a rein- 
forcement of three battalions, with an intimation that gi^cat 
things would be expected of him^ provided always that Count 
Mercy sent'favouraWe news from London. @oburg replied 
by return of coui^ieif, that under these circumstances, and 
considering the utter insufficiency of the promised reinforce- 
ment, successes in the field were out of the question. 
When Olerfait immediately afterwards assumed the chief 
command, some stir was made, not among the troops indeed, 
but in the war council. A ‘new scheme was concocted with 
the Duke of York for the liberation of Antwerp, and an 
understanding was come to with Mollendorf for the recap- 
ture of Treves; and, indeed, from the dispersed state of tht 
French troops, and the improvement in the condition of the 
allied army consequent on the long cessation of arms, im- 
portant successes were by no means improbable. Every- 
thing depended, after, alb as was intimated in the Emperor’s 
letter to Coburg, on thq fortunate issue of the negotiation 
with England ; and as tl^is was rendered impossible by Thu- 
guts views, no warlike deeds resulted^ from «11 the fine 
words and brilliant plans of the council of war. 

It was not granted to the old and steady friend of Bel- 
gium, Count Mercy^ to renew his efforts ^in this affair. He 
died soon after his arrival in London, and his task was then 
undertaken by the ambassador Count Std»remberg. He® 
brought the matter before the English Minister on the 26th 
of August, and dwelt in fhe first place on the points which 
Thugut had ^already* raised — ^an immediate remittance of 
money, without which, he satid, the army could not hold 
the line of the Meuse^a guarantee of a loan of 3,000,000, 
and a further subsidy for the following year — with the 
additional proviso, that in case Belgium should be recovered, 
its political constitution should be abrogated, and the country 
subjected to the will of the conquerors. The English Mi- 
nister immediately granted £ 150,000, and communicated his 
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unswer to the other demands through his ambassador in 
Vienna. Up to this time the impression made upon Spencer 
and Grenville by their intercourse with Thugut was by no 
means favourable. They repeatedly expressed^ both in their 
official despatehes and private communications/ their utter 
hopelessness of attaining any satisfactory results. Thugut, 
they declared, manifested an entire indifference to the main- 
tenance of Belgium and Holland, prophesied the failure of 
every effort in this direction, and continually resorted to 
fresh subterfiiges. Even on the supposition, they urged, 
that Thugut was only feigning Indifference on the subject, 
to incite England to increased exertions, the result of such 
a course would be the refusal of all Austrian aid on behalf* 
ot* Belgium, whether it arose from real or pretended views. 
It was evident, they thought, that his disinclination to act 
with vigour in Belgium arose not merely from his habit of 
undervaluing this possession, but partly also from his con- 
viction that the Maritime Powei^s would under no circum- 
stances allow the French to nile in that country, and partly 
from the timid desire to collect all the Austrian forcjcs on 
the German^ frontiers , and to keep them close at hand, in 
readiness to defend the hereditary lands against the Prussians. 
Such a divergence of views between England and Austria, 
they thought, would render the most fornial compacts ^tirely 
ineffectual. ‘ We shall soon see how correctly they had 
judged the stat^ of the case. 

On the 14th of September they communicated to Thugut 
the answer of England to the demands of Austria. It was 
in the main simply favourable. • England was willing to un*- 
dertake the guarantee of the loan, if the Emperor would 
increase the strength of his Belgian army to 100,000 men. 
She was willing to render pecuniary aid for the following 


^ Conf. the official reports of Spen- correspondence in Buckingham’s Me- 
cer and Gnanrille in the English molrs of the court and cabinets of 
State Paper office, and their private Geor|;e III, Vol. II, 359. 
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year, by tranafering, as Thugut had before suggested, the 
Prussian subsidy to Austria, if the Emperor would in return 
promise to furnish the same number of troops as were at 
present supplied by Prussia, mV. 60,000 men. In this case, 
Lord Grenville said, he remembered with pleasure what Thugut 
had previously , intimated , that the Emperor would then 
procure money for the Prussians from the German Diet. 
To the overthrow of the Belgian constitution, he said, Eng- 
land could not possibly agree, and he thought that such a 
change would be injurious to Austria herself. He then pro- 
ceeded to lay the greatest stress on the importance of a 
vigorous prosecution of tlie war, .and to this end proposed 
that all the forces destined to operate in Belgium should be 
placed under one commander-in-chief. Hitherto the Dufce 
of York had been under the command of the Prince of Co- 
burg. England now determined to send her best general, 
Lord Cornwallis, to Belgium, and proposed that General 
Clerfait, as inferior in rank, should be placed under the 
orders of the English general. 

England hereby consented to all that was required of her. 
If, therefore, Thugut’s aversion to Belgium MSas only as- 
sumed for the purpose of rousing his ally to increased exer- 
tions, his object was now attained, and the time was evidently 
come to throw off the mask, and display his own energy in 
vigorous action. I?ut this was far from being Thugut’s in- 
tention. On the contrary he rejected the English proposals* 
with the greatest vehemence. He declared that it would be 
an insult to the Emperor to place Clerfait under the com- 
mand of Lord Cornwallis. He bitterly complained that 
England had done far less for the Emperor than for the 
King of Prussia, and had . nevertheless asked three* times as 
much from the former as from the latter. He protested that 
he cared nothing at all about the Prussian subsidy, and 
that if he could get any. money from the German Diet, he 
would rather keep it himself than let Prussia have it. He 
concluded by declaring that under such circumstances he 
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was compelled to reduce the .opeiikjllou^ in Belgium to a 
limited scale, ^ c . .v*. 

Matters stood thus in Yielima i^ .the of September, 

and the course of event j on th^ theatoe of war was in exact 
accordance wUh them. The , fortress# in Hahnegau and 
Flanders— Latidrecy ^nd Lequesnoi, ^^Ol^end and Viewport 
Conde and Valenciennes — ^had already ^Unlated in quick 
succession, without any serious, resigtance,^ as soon as the 
enemy allowed them to retire unmolested*.. The objects kept 
in view were everywhere the same, to.fgive up tht^:;nountry, 
and preserve the armies; the French corps, therefore, which 
had been occupied in the siege of these places were once more 
at the disposal of the French government for the great war by 
the middle of September. Hereupon Clerfait sent a message 
to York, in which he declared the intended offensive move- 
ment useless, since its chief object — the relief of the for- 
tresses— was frustrated by., their fall. When Ydrk energeti- 
cally protested, and adhered to his opinion of the necessity 
and usefulness of a vigorous advance, Clerfait replied by 
sending him an entirely different plan, the details of which 
seemed to the Duke of York and the Prince of Orange, in 
their turn, utterly ftnpracticable. ‘ In short complete inacti- 
vity reigned on all sides ; the armies lay motionless in their 
widely extended cantonments as if* in the deepest peace, 
dispirited by the remembrance of the failure of the summer 
campaign, and<^ without self-reliance or confidence for the 
future. Such a state of things if long continued could not 
but end in a deep demoralisation of the troops, and the 
effects began to show themselves in the most striking man- 
ner among the English regiments. The supplies of these 
last had been not only plentiful but extravagant since the 
beginning of the campaiga, but had nevertheless been 
rendered insufficient by negligence and waste. The troops 
were often without bread for days; but there was always 
an abundance of spirituous liquors , and the number of 


York to Dundas. September 7th!i 
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women in the camp wae sometimes almost equal to that of 
the soldiers. The meri^ moreover, were for the most part 
recruited from tibie rabble — the dregs of the British Prole- 
tariate — aud ^e‘:may easily imagine the revolting bruta- 
lity which was the necessary consequence. • In Flanders 
the evil had been: some degree checked by uninterrupted 
activity, and When it 'came, to a head, necessity c’ompelled 
the officers, and above-all the Commander-in-chief, to inter- 
fere with promptitude and vigour. But now the hopeless 
cessation arms demoralised officers and men alike. The 
former , mostly rich young noblemen , without military 
training, who had purchased their commissions that they 
might serve in the campaign as a kind of chivalrous amuse- 
ment, took no concern in the duties of their position or the 
welfare of their men, but liyed in unbridled license, and 
set the worst example to the soldiers by remissness in the 
performance of their duty, and by coarse debauchery. It 
often occurred that tlm regiments set out on their march in 
the morning, while the officers remained behind for hours at 
some drinking bout, and then towards midday galloped half 
intoxicated after the column, and hurrie^ past it with wild 
sliouts, to the great annoyance of the men. It was not 
wonderful that the latter in a few weeks became quite 
unmanageable. Wherever they came they i)hindercd the 
villages, ground the population to the dust, and spent the 
plundered property in riot and debauchery. In every con- 
flict with the enemy the Germany auxiliaries — Hannoverians, 
Darmstadter and Hessians — bore the brunt of the battle; 
they resisted the bad example set them with admirable 
firmness, but were not numerous enough to preserve the 
discipline and unity of the army, in the fiice of the excesses 
of the English. , Among the Dutch , now that the war 
reached their own borders, the old defects of their military 
system were most sensibly felt. Everywhere there was a 
want of trained soldiers an J trustworthy officers, and in spite 
of the wealth of the State most of the fortresses were in 
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an unsatisfactory state of defence. In addition to this the 
inhabitants, in despair at the excesses of the English, bit- 
terly cursed the whole war. They even longed for the ar- 
rival of the French, as* liberators who would avenge them 
on their hatefhl allies; and this feeling once more roused 
their sympathies for the anti-Orange party— the patriots of 
1788. The Duke of York saw the growing evil, in dull and 
helpless despair. He issued some ordrea du jour in which 
he exhorted his troops in severe terms to better conduct; 
when this had no effect— when immediately afterwards the 
Austrians once more failed him, and the fall of the for- 
tresses led him to expect an advance of the French in 
greater force— the Duke’s mind was completely broken, and 
he looked forward to the catastrophe without the power of 
forming any resolution. On the 14th of September the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy’s forces appeared before the 
out-posts of the allies at Herzogenbusch; and soon after- 
wards a division of Darmstadter was crushed by the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy, in spite of an heroic resistance; 
upon which York, who greatly overestimated the strength 
of the enemy at 80,000 men, only thought of securing his 
retreat over the Meuse. He resolved to evacuate the whole 
of North Brabant, and on the 16th led his army over the 
river into the United Provinces.^ 

At the same time Jourdan recommenced the attack on 
the Austrians* ^t Liege. He had received a reinforcement of 
27,000 from Hennegau, which made his army nearly equal 
to that of his opponent. He determined to employ it in 
dealing the main blow against the left, or south wing, of 
the Austrians upon the Ourtbe, as it was evident that by 
overpowering this, be would threaten Clerfait’s line of sup- 
plies and retreat more seriously than by any other opera- 
tion. After having sent those 27,000 men under Marceau 

^ Tho particulars are giveit by by Ditfurth. *^1*1)0 Hessians in the 
porbeck, “Critical History Stc.*' and Netherlands*^ Vol. II, 
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and Scherer to the Ourthe he alarmed the centre of the 
enemy at Maestricht, on the 16th of September, by a 
vigorous feint, oOcupied Clerfait's whole attention, and then, 
suddenly withdrawing from the batfle, he hastened over to 
Marceau with 12,000 men, so that he was abl8, on the 18th, 
to oppose nearly 40,000 men to General Latour and his 
24,000. To make the matter worse the Austrian general had 
sent the half of this wing to the south to act as a support 
to the Treves expedition; so that the remnant on the Ourthe 
was defeated at all points by the more than triple force of 
the enemy, and forced to retreat with a loss of nearly 
3,000 men. This was lall the more to be lamented because 
the troops^ restored to good discipline, and refreshed by 
their long repose,^ once more fought splendidly, and the 
French bought their victory at the price of nearly 6,000 
killed and Wounded. Even after the battle Latour was able 
to retreat in excellent order, and when the enemy attacked 
him a second time, on the 20th, at Henri Chapelle, he repulsed 
them with leavy loss. As the remaining divisions of the 
army numbered 60,000 men, there could, of course, be no 
talk of serious danger; nevertheless Clerfait immediately 
ordered a general retreat beyond the Roer, where his army 
then took up its positiop between Diiren and Roermondc by 
the 23rd. Negotiatiqps once more commenced with York on 
the one side, and Mollendorf on the other. Clerfait de- 
manded that the former should undertake the* protection of 
the fortress of Venloo on the Meuse to cover his northern 
wing, and that the latter should occupy Kaiseresch to 
strengthen his southern wing in the territory of Treves. 
If this were not done, he said, the left bank of the 
Rhine could no longer be defended. The two allied generals 
made some difficulties; York, however, sent a small detach- 
ment of Hanoverians to Venloo, and Kaiseresch was taken 
into the Prussian position; but no sooner had this been 
done, than Jourdan’s colilmiis appeared on the Roer and 
commenced an attack on the Austrians on the 2nd of 
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October. Wherever they showed themselves in any con- 
siderable strength the Imperialists retreated in excellent 
order, after a feeble resistance; they* reached the bank of 
the Khine on the 4th, ^<ind passed that river on the night 
of the 5th. The motives which led to these last operations 
of this unhappy campaign may* be gathered,, with sufficient 
certainty, from the official lists of the Austrian .forces, for 
the period from the 2l8t of September to the 6th of October. 
The effective force of Clerfait’s army was then 76,968 men ; 
it was opposed by about 75,000 French, and it abandoned 
the left bank of the Rhine to the latter after a loss of 171 
killed, 28 wounded and 468 missing.^ 

And thus w^hat Thugut had given notice of was already 
effected, and the operations of the war were reduced to a 
limited scale. Without interfering any further in the affairs 
of Belgium, the Austrian army stood on German ground, 
ready at any moment to turn its arms, if necessary, against the 
Prussians. At the same time Thugut Had th^ further satis- 
faction of bringing over the English Ministry— who thought 


^ Austrian Military Journal 
p. 278 , 282. Wo can easily 
understand, therefore, why Clerfait 
wrote to the Emperor on this 
occasion (Vivenot H, 285). “Je 
sens touts rimponitince de cette rfe- 
marchey et les suites qu'elle peut avoir 
m'afjligent sensihlement; mats si V, 
M. daiyne r^flechir d not re posiiiony 
fose esperer qu*Eile me rendru la 
justice d*itre persuadd qtie je n*ai 
songs qu*au bien de son servicey et que 
cette retraite en presence dune armee 
nombreuse s'est faite sans precipitation y 
et da pas ete Veffet de la crainte*' 
Vivenot represents the retreat 
across the Rhine as the nec^saary 
result of the difficulties which the 


sovereigns of the left bank, especially 
the Elector of Cologne, threw in 
the way of supplying the army; but 
it is hardl% necessary to show that 
an army of 75,000 would not starve 
in the country of Cologne and 
Juliers, one of the most fruitful in 
Germany, if its leader had taken the 
necessary steps] and that, on the 
other hand, the crossing the Rhine 
could not beu^ilr its' condition, as it 
came from the Cologno into the 
Palatine territory, whose Government 
Vivenot faiipsclf, in a hundred pas^ 
sages, proves to have, been as negligent 
and^ hostile as that of the Arch" 
bishop of tiologne. 
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that a little aid against EVance was better than none— to the 
Austrian view of. the case. 

On the- same .day (September 14th) on which the diplo- 
matic encounter between Thugnt and Lord Spencer took place, 
Lord Grenville iu:London was drawing up eiftirely new in- 
structions for liis ambassador in Vienna. After the loss of 
the fortresses in E'landers and Hennegau, he had given up 
nil hopes of defending Belgium, and made up his mind to ac- 
comodate, himself still more closely to Thugut’s views, in order 
at any rate, to secure the aid of the Emperor for Holland, 
which was now threatened by the Erench. “We are ready,” 
he suid^^ “to fulfil the oft-repeated wish of Thugut, to confine . 
the operations in Belgium within narrower limits than was 
at first intended.” England likewise withdrew her claim to 
the command-in-diief over Clerfait's army, and her demand 
that the army in Belgium should be raised to 100,000 men. 
She declared her readiness to guarantee the loan of £ 3,000,000, 
—on the condition that Austria should continue her present 
exertions — and to secure to the Emperor any French pro- 
vinces he might conquer. Thugut received this most wel- 
come despatch on the 1st of October. .,He expressed his 
lively satisfaction, overflowed with good wishes and promises 
for Holland, but nevertoeless bad no intention of letting off 
his compliant ally jso easily. In addition to the loan of 
£ 3,000,000 for the present campaign, Austria, he said, must 
have a second sum of equal amount for the- Allowing year. ' 
Lord Spencer and Thomas Grenville, who had long been 
weary of these barren negotiations, and well assured that 
Thugnt cared far lew about the French war than the con- 
test in Poland, declare that they were without instructions 
on this head, and left alt further discussion of it to the 
regular embassy.. And thus ended Austria’s operations on 
behalf of Belgium and the Lower Rhine. 

This 'denouement of affairs had at last put an end to the 
oscillations of Prussian polfoy, and led to a first step towards 
a final settlement. We have seen above, that at the end of 
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August, when the last deliberations were held about the 
Austrian offensive movements, Mollcndorf bad promised his 
co-operation in the recovery of TrevSs^and a simultaneous 
attack upon the Pren(?h army of the Rhine. ^But during 
the same penod he made another attempt to induce his 
sovereign to withdraw from the hopeless war. He inter- 
preted the expressions of the King in the same sense as 
Lucchesini; and thought that however unimportant the per- 
mission to praise the blessings of peace in private might 
appear, it really denoted a decided turn in the mind of the 
King. Under this conviction he sent his adjutant, Major 
Meyerinck, to Berlin, to use his influence for the promotion 
of peace. He had long come to an understanding W'ith 
Lucchesini respecting the general principle by which Prus- 
sian policy should be guided. They both wished that 
Prussia should come forward in Paris as representative of 
the German Empire, and make a peace in its name on the 
basis of the status quo ante. They believed that a negotiation 
of this kind, carried on with earnestness and zeal, could 
not fail of leading to good results. France , they thought, 
which would thus j-etain possession of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, would be glad to secure so great an advantage by 
acknowledging the inviolability of the frontiers of the 
Empire, and including Holland in the^ treaty of peace. It 
might then be left to England and the Emperor, either to 
give up Belgium on condition of Austrians receiving com- 
pensation in some other quarter, as Thugut had long wished, 
or to exchange it for the conquered 43olonies, as had been 
already done in 1748, and as Moii^aillard had now pro- 
posed.^ In the existing state the oonte^ing parties— * 
the manifest retreat of the Auslkans^ and the deep exhaus- 
tion of France— this project -was iibt without chances of 
success, and Germany, now that its Prhices had long given 


^ Lucchesini unfolds this scheme and ""ahof wards in masy discussions 
in a despatch of the 6th of June, ^ and memorials. 
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up the idea of restoring Louis XVII, might be well satis- 
fied with such a result. 

Meyerinok, tberefofe, found the King extremely acces- 
sible to his overtures. Since the rftreat from Warsaw the 
mood of t£i8 Prince had become more andT more incon- 
solable. The illusions by which he had allowed himself to 
be cheated, into- inactivity in Poland vanished at the very 
moment in which the consequences became irrevocable. 
“They will throw suspicion in St. Petersburg,” he cried, “on 
our good wUl; the government at Vienna will use this 
weijpon to destroy . our influence in Russia.” He now 
clearly saw dtat he ought to have displayed greater power 
in Poland, and for that purpose to have sought some 
settlement of affairs on the Rhine. He first of all consented 
that Lucchesini in Vienna should claim an auxiliary force 
of 20,000 men according to the February treaty, on the 
ground that Prussia was threatened in her own territory by 
the extension of the Polish insurrection. The intention was, as 
Austria was known to be unable to fulfil this demand, to justify 
Prussia in recalling the corps . of the same strength, which 
she had hitherto maintained on the Rhine^ and sending it off 
to Poland. In the. next place the King thought Mollen- 
dorf ’s plan in every respect well suited to the circumstances 
of the case. He ^ad a decided sense of his duties as a 
member of the Empire, and of the grand prospects which 
would be opened to Prussia if a national Obrman policy 
were adopted. MoUendorf, thwefore, exactly met his wishes 
when he caUeds^on him not to make a separate peace, but 
to mediate between FeanOe and Germany. The Marshal 
proposed to initiate the^. iqatter in a very innocent manner 
by a negotiation for an exchange of prisoners. As Prussia 
had a larger number in her. hands than France, a truce 
might perhaps be -gained for the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia by the liberation of the surplus, even if a peace for 
the whole Empire were nof immediately obtamed.. All this 
the King approved of. He still, indeed, thought that the 
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vexation of concluding a formal peace with the regicides might 
be spared, and a grand truce made— as e. g. Spain and 
Holland had done in 1609. He wished, moreover, not to ad- 
dress himself directly to Paris, but only to some diplomatist out 
of France. H6 thought that Meyerinck might enter into com- 
munication with some French diplomatist — ^but not in France — 
about an exchange of prisoners ; and if an amicable conversa- 
tion arose in this way, skilfully carry the matter further. 
Lucchesini pointed out Barth^lemy, the French ambiosadorin 
Switzerland, as well adapted for this purpose^ as a man of 
moderation and statesman-like views; and Mbllendorf there- 
upon hastened to send off a merchant of Kreuiznach, named 
Schmerz, to Baden near Zurich, where Barthelemy was then 
staying,^ to enter into a preliminary conversation ‘ with 
him. At the same time he secretly applied (as far as 
we know even without the knowledge of the King) to 
the Elector of Mayence— as the chief dignitary of the 
Empire, and the one exposed to the greatest dapger — ac- 
quainting him with the sentiments of the Prussian court, 
and exhorting him to induce the Diet to take a correspond- 
ing step * 

During these negotiations the time had arrived at which, 
according to the agreement with Clerfait, the operations 
against Treves and Kaiserslautern werp to be^ carried into 
effect. If a peace were sought for the sake of protecting 
the frontiers ®*of the Empire, the expulsion of the enemy 

^ Lucchesini to Mdllendorf, Sep- lendorf is frov^ ncgutivcly from 
tember 21. It was not therefore correct all the Prussian corres^ndence of 
when In the beginning of 1795 the the period, and ippsitiyely by the 
Committee of Public Safety an- assurance given by the Ministry to 
nounced to its ambassador in Copen- Ciesar in Vienna November 3rd. 
hagen that Barthelemy had received This did not, of codree, "firetent the 
the first overtures in the middle of King from a|^rovli^ an^ supporting 
August. — * Lucchesini to MoUen^ the plait when ifr Wai brought for- 
dorf September 8th. That the King ward by Mayeacs* . 
did not originate the step of M51- 
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from the soil of the Empire would be entirely in accordance 
with this desire; and Mollendorf, accordingly, led 15,000 
men to the Hundsriick, while Hohenlohe, by a rapid and 
victorious ouslaught, drove the Fj'ench from the eastern 
vallies of the Hardt mountains. But ju^ %t .this moment 
the news of Clcrfait’s disasters on the Ourthe arrived, then 
of his retreat to the Roer, and lastly, of his final retirement 
across the Rhine. There could now be no longer any 
thoughi^of an attack upon Treves. After the capture of Cologne 
by the French army of the Sambre, it would be impossible 
to maintain Coblentz and the Hundsriick for any length of 
time against the French army of the Moselle, and the 
necessary consequence must be the recall of Hohenlohe 
under the giins of Mayence. The loss of the whole left 
bank of the Rhine was now to be expected. 

The matter was. to be finally decided, as was always the 
case in this miserable state of aflfairs, not by military but 
by diplomatic considerations. As late as the 16th of October 
Mollendorf had sent a positive assurance to Duke Albert 
that he would risk a battle in his present position; three 
days afterwards he received peremptory orders to lead back 
the army to the right bank of the Rhine. This command 
gave the final death-blow to the long languishing alliance 
betwedfc England and Prussia. 

The angry representations of Malmesbury had not, after 
all, Jbecn without their effect in London; thqy had been se-^ 
conded by the Austrian intimations that the subsidy had 
better be transferred to the Emperor ; and the continued ill 
success of the war on the Rhine at last decided the mind 
of Pitt. On the 1st of October the monthly payment was 
not forthcoming in Berlin. In answer to the Prussian 
enquiries on the subject, Pitt drily replied that England had 
resolved to discontinue the subsidy for the present. Apd 
when the ambassador remarked that Prussia would be obliged 
to regaH tbit at^a hreacb of the Hague treaty, the English 
Ministers rejoined that this consequence had been considered 

iv. I 
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before their resolution had been taken. And thus exactly 
a year after the dissolution of his relation with Austria, 
the King saw the last tie severed, by the breach of the 
English alliance, which bound Prussia to the Coalition ; and 
there was nojv^^othing to prevent tlie Berlin ‘'government 
from following the advice of those who maintained that 
Prussian policy should be Centred, not in the French, but 
in the Polish, war. The King forthwith resolved to recall 
Mollendorf from the left baxik of the Shine, and at the same 
time to decree the sending off of 20,000 of his troops to 
Poland. In Vienna, Lucchesini, in the course of a long 
conversation with Thugut , formally proposed to make 
decided overtures of peace to the French. He pointed out 
^hat by a continuance of the war they were depriving the 
Moderate party in France of every chance of getting, the 
upper hand, endangering the political existence of Holland, 
and thereby making the whole of Europe subservient to the Re- 
publicans. He urged Thugut to advocate at the English Court 
the conclusion of a peace on the principle of a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests; which, he thought, was the only means of 
inducing France, after her Rhenish victories, to grant reason- 
able terms. Thugut gave a favourable answer, saying that 
there was nothing he wished for more than pe^e on any 
decent conditions, and that he also thoroughly approve of the 
Prussian idea of a long truce. But a new incident too soon 
convinced the Marquis that Thugut might, indeed, m^e a 
separate peace with France, or perhaps continue the war 
with the assistance of Russia and England; but that it was 
inconceivable that he should ever unite with Prussia in a com- 
mon negotiation for the furtherance of an understanding be- 
tween Prance and the German Empire. Marshal Mollendorf ’s 
hint had so far had its effect on the Elector of Mayence, 
that he brought a motion in favour of peace before the 
Diet; in which, however— either in consequence of an ap- 
plication made by him at Vienna, or from his own know- 
ledge of the jealousy against Prussia which prevailed there 
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—he proposed, not the King of Prussia, but the Courts of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, as mediators. 'Prom the well 
known leaning of the Swedish monarch to Prance, this 
change was not quite agreeable to the Court of Berlin, which, 
neverthelesB , hastened to give its full support in the Diet 
to the proposition, even in this form. Thugut, on the con- 
trary, spoke very contemptuously of it, and declared it to 
be a concealed effort on the part of Prussia to destroy the 
influence of Austria in the Empire. ‘‘In a conversatiop 
with Thugut,” wrote Lucchesini to his Court, “about this pro- 
posal, I have come to the full conviction that he will not 
agree to any peace at present; it is true that neither^Hol- 
land nor the Empiife can look for any assistance from him, 
but he will not agree to our wish to bring about a trucp; 
England and Russia urge him to continue the war, and he 
is once more entering into their plans, because he hopes 
by this course to gain some advantage in the Polish parti- 
tion.” 

Lucchesini had not indeed seen everything, but he was 
right in the main. The successful prosecution of the war 
had been hindered by the dissensions of Austria and Prussia, 
and now a common negotiation for peace was rendered im- 
possible by the same causes/ Thugut was in fact on the 
point of joining Russia, not with a view to general paci- 
fication, but to C(fnquest in all quarters. His long vacil- 
lation was now put an end to by the issue of affairs in^ 
Poland, which had just then ended in a* fearful catas- 
trophe. 

After the retirement of the Prussians, Warsaw had begun 
to breathe again, and its inhabitants once more enjoyed a 
happy day after the lapse of many weeks of ^most hopeless 
despair^ a joyful moment in the midst of numerous and 
overwhelming dangers. For even now the Polish cause 
was in a very critical state in the Eastern parts of the theatre 
of war. In Lithuania t{ie Russian general Knorring had 
taken Wilna, the capital^ after a brave resistance, on the 

12 
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12th pf Angust. , Colonel Grabowski had retreated thence 
towards the east, to make an adventurous attempt upon the 
Kussian province of Minsk, but was overtaken by Prince 
Sicianow, and made prisoner with his whole force. Similar 
expeditions of other Polish generals into Samaiten and 
Courland also failed, and at the beginning of September the 
new Commander-in-chief in this quarter. General Mokra- 
nowski, found himself obliged to draw back all the forces 
which were left him-7-about 20,000 men — into the neigh- 
bourhood of Grodno, on the borders of |*oland Proper. 
Further to the south, in the district of Brzesc-Litewski on 
the j^ug, stood General Sierakowski with 13,000 men to 
watch the corps of General Derfelden, and to hold in check 
attacks which might be made from the Ukraine. He 
had received vague intelligence that General Suworow was 
approaching from that quarter with a powerftil force, and 
he sent urgent petitions for reinforcement to Warsaw. Such 
was the state of things in the east. The Russian General 
Fersen had withdrawn from Warsaw at the same time as 
the Prnssians, but had immediately separated from the latter, 
.and had marched by himself up the Vistula to the South, 
in order, if possible; to pass that river and form a junction 
with Derielden and Suworow. Hereupon Kosciusko sent 
Prince Poninski up the right bank •of the stream with in- 
structions to keep Fersen always in sight, and to prevent 
^him at all hazards from crossing theVi^nla. A-yery. signal 
success might ’’perhaps have been gained if KS>8cliisko had 
led all the forces at his disposal out of Warsaw in pursuit 
of Fersen, immediately after the retbement^of ftie Prussians ; 
the completely isolated Russian corps c6uld‘’ in that case 
have , hardly escaped a terrible fate. But instead^f . this 'the 
rulers in Warsaw were induced by the unCerti^ty of the 
attitude assumed by Prussia, and the progresS'bf the insur- 
rection in Posen, to throw all the disposable trqt^towards this 
side, and thereby, for tiie sake of ^fiing i^ttiltages, to leave 
ft’ee scope for the Russian operatiens.'* CteiiyRls Madalinski 
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and Dombrowski adranoed from Warsaw .with 3,000 men 
towards the west, passed the Bznrra, broke , through the 
weak Prussian cordon, and. poured mto the South Prussian 
provinces, where the courage of the insurgents was revived 
by their arrival, and their number increased to 4,000., so 
that Dombrowski was enabled to meet the Prussian divi- 
sions posted there — about 7,000 men under Major-General 
Schwerin, and Colonel Szekuly— with equal forces. He was 
himself far superior to his opponents in boldness , energy 
and military skill; he continually came upon them where 
they least expected him, and vanished when they followed 
him with their united forces. By these means he utterly 
annihilated Szekuly’s divisions , occupied Bromberg an^j 
threatened Thorn; the whole of South Prussia was filled 
with alarms of war, and the Polish partisans began to raise 
their heads even in West Prussia and Dantzic. The Prussian 
government was in no little perpexity. They were not 
willing to expose the main army, which now formed a long 
cordon between Posen and Warsaw, because they would 
then have to expect that fresh Polish forces would be des- 
patched from Warsaw. They could not*draw any reinforce- 
ments from East Prussia, because the enemy’s Lithuanian 
army was just on,' its a'etreat to Grodno and passing close 
to the Prussian borders, which therefore needed to be 
strongly guarded. -They did not venture to bring up any 
considerable reinforcements from Cracow and*Bendomir, be- 
cause they wished met only to defend these provinces from 
an attack of the* Poles j but to prevent the entrance of the 
Austrians. Tkey therefore made shift as they could , gra- 
dually coUeoted a reinforcement of 1,200 men from various 
quarters,, and in .the first place secured. West Prussia from 
a further spread of the insurriction. But this state of 
anxiety did laj|t4lol»g..i.- WhUe Dombrowski was keeping 
the Prussians the Vistula, the first flashes 

of the destructiffi descending upon Poland on 
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the Bug, and Kosciusko was consequently obliged to recall 
the victorious general in all haste to Warsaw. 

Since the month of May General Suworow had under- 
taken the chijpf command of the Russian troops in the 
Ukraine and Red Russia. This remarkable man, who had 
lately filled 4he world with the fietine of his victories over 
the Turks at Rimnik and Ismael, and had spread the 
terror of his name through Poland twenty years before, 
was born in 1729, and was therefore at this time in the 
65th year of his age. His father was a respectable senator, 
and he himself was originally destined for the profession of 
the law, and was on that account not entered at his birth 
gn the roll of a regiment of guards — as was usually the 
case with young noblemen in Russia, in order that they 
might begin actual service in their 16th year, perhaps as 
major. But the germs of military talent developed them- 
selves in the boy with such force, that the father soon saw 
the impossibility of resisting his inclinations; and when be 
was twelve years old he very reluctantly allowed him to 
take his own course. And thus without any interest or 
patronage he passed through the lower grades, as private in 
the Fusileers, then as corporal and sergeant, until after 
14 years of hardship he at last attained the highest object of 
his ambition — the commission of a lieutenant. During this 
long period of probation he adopted the ent^nal habits of 
life which made him, as Prince of the Empire^ and Field- 
marshal under two Emperors, the wondi^r ttf the world— 
the habits of a common Russian soldier. Like his comrades 
he slept on straw, rose at *4 o’clock in the morning, took a 
frugal breakfast at 9 o’clock, and slept at any^hour of the 
day which might be convenient. Like th^ he kissed the 
images of the saints with Sevout prayers, pronounced the 
name of the Emperor with fervent devotion, and acquired the 
tone of serious or jesting talk which is ^used with good 
effect in the intercourse between sergeant arid musketeer. 
Bui at the same time he studied with restless and incessant 
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zeal the great models on which he wished to form ' himself 
—the deeds of the Koman commanders, the campaigns of 
Montecuculi, the adventures of Charles XII. From the 
former of these he sought . to learn* patient and inexhaus^ 
tible prudence, bpi took as the standing ma^im of his life 
the words of the Swedish King— ^Met the cowards shoot, 
but do you come to close quarters as soon as possible.” 
And thus, having once entered on his career, he proved his 
quality from first to last, whether as a bold and cunning 
partisan in the Seven years war, or as commander-in-chief 
against the Turks; and in these he never appeared without 
making a furious ohset, and never fought without annihilat- 
ing his enemy. His men worshipped him, although he made 
them march nearly 50 miles a day, squandered their blood 
in streams where he deemed it essential to his object, and 
was accustomed to admonish the negligent with cuffs and 
kicks. They knew not only that he led them to certain victory 
and booty, and shared every toil and danger with them, but 
that every man amongst them had a personal relation to 
him, saw how he cared for their food and clothing, how he 
stroked and patted the brave men, and ^enlivened the com- 
pany with the grotesque fiiu of the barracks. He needed 
and asked but little for, himself; after his first victories he 
accepted with loud expressions of gratitude some orders and a 
sword of honour .from the hands of his Empress, but begged 
her to withhold a dotation of money and hinds, until he 
had sons grown jup to whom he might transfer the favours of 
his sovereign. Such was the man who was now preparing 
to destroy Poland— foil of intellect, yet coarse; good humoured, 
yet mercilei^; and above all things restless to his last breath 
as long as a m^f^n of the enemy was still standing. ‘‘No 
long manmuv^ng-iir^’q long firing — forward with the cold 
steel— down With theno^all, cnish them all — all! ” — this was 
now his battle . as it was five years afterwards, in his 
great strugg^ with vthe Ftench Bevolutiop. As soon as he 
scented the battle from afar, he was. seen to chafe at the 
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barriers which his own firm prudence had placed to the im- 
petuosity of his fiery love of battle, until his keen eye saw 
that the. time was come, and then let loose the impetuous 
torrent of arms. ® , 

On the 14tii of August he started from Niemirow in 
Podolia with only 8,000 chosen troops , with which he 
marched about 370 miles in three weeks, united two divi- 
sions of 4,000 men under Markow and BuxhovdSen with his 
own on the way, and in the middle of September reached 
the neighbourhood of the Polish general Sierakowski near 
Brzese on the Bug. The prisoners who were brought in by 
Cossacks reported that Sierakowski, beifig only informed of 
the approach of Markpw and Buxhovden, had made some 
days march to the east into Podolia to meet them, and to 
anticipate their attack. Soon afterwards, however, fresh in- 
telligence arrived that the Polish general, alarmed by the 
capture of some of his skirmishing parties, now only thought 
of defending himself, and had strongly entrenched himself 
in a camp behind widely extended and impassable swamps 
not far from Krupcyce. Hereupon Suworow, without re- 
garding these diffievdties, gave immediate orders for the at- 
tack on the morning of the 17th. of September, After a 
violent cannonade the Russian infaptry was drawn up in 
two columns, which with cool contempt of death began to 
cross the swamp. Amidst a shower of shot from the enemy's 
^batteries they <^orked their way through the. mud, suffer- 
ing fearftil losses, but still advancing Until they reached the 
opposite bank. There they formed in haste as well as cir- 
cumstances would allow, and without firing a shot rushed 
upon the enemy with the bayonet. An obstinate struggle 
ensued, and the issue remained tor a long time doubtftil, 
but at last the Russian discipline and skill in arms prevailed 
over the gallant but ill-trained enemy, and Sierakowski — 
who still preserved tolerable Order — resolved to retreat to 
Brzese. He formed his centre "^aifd wings into a large 
square with the cavalry on both fianke,. and retreated slowly 
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and continually fighting towards t&c Bug. lie suffered- 
another severe loss when the Russian cavalry, in the course 
of the afternoon, crossed the swamp 'and fell u^on the 
Poles. But« meanwhile the night vral approaching, and the 
Poles reached a wooded country which afforded them the 
wished-for shelter, whereupon Suworow gave up the pursuit. 
Both sides had suffered heavy losses; the Poles left 3,000 
men on the field, and reached Brzesc wearied and dispirited 
by the result of their first collision with the dreaded 
Suworow. Sierakowski, however, protected as he was by the 
I road stream of the Bug, hoped for a few days rest; and 
leaving barred the bridge which connects the town with the 
opposite shore, by a battery of two guns, he sent off urgent 
petitions to Kozeiusko in Warsaw for reinforcements. 

But his enemy would not grant him sufficient time. 
During the very night after the late battle he had advanced 
nearly 12 miles towards Brzesc; and on the 13th sent for- 
ward his light troops to reconnoitre the country and the 
river, in order to make a second attack on Sierakowski as 
soon as possible* A jew £ix)m Brzesc now appeared at his 
head-quarters, and after declaring himself a bitter enemy 
of the Polish government, told the general of several fords 
on the south of the^ city which the army might pass without 
any danger whatever. Suworow did not lose a moment. 
At 2 o’clock on. the morning of the 19th the troops began 
their march, vvaded> in* the darkness through the marshy 
ground of a small tributary stream, reached the Bug at 
early dawn, wlu<^ they found entirely undefended at 
this point, and arrived in excellent order on the Polish 
side of the river^ Meanwhile their approach had been 
observed, and had caused the most terrible excitement in 
the surrounding country. The alarm-bells rang from all 
the churches of the city and neighbourhood; in Brzesc the 
inhabitants poqred into the ehurches to implore the aid of 
Heaven; the l^olish sol^^|$^Ta)i to and fro in the greatest 
confusion, and Sierako^sKf, iVHo had spent the night in 
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play and drinking, came from his quarters completely taken 
by surprise, and seeing that the Russians had already 
crossed the river gave orders for an immediate retreat. 
He formed his infantry into three great squares, which 
could move sfde by side over the vast plain, and would, as 
he thought, be equally prepared to fighter march. In this 
way, as he had about ^ an hour’s start of the enemy, he ex- 
pected to escape his pursuers. But Suworow, who per- 
ceived the object of this movement, pushed on with his 
cavalry, regardless of the numbers of the enemy, and gave 
orders that when any of his regiments overtook a Polish 
division they should charge, again and again, and at any 
cost prevent the escape of the foe. While there was this 
iron resolution on the one side, a feeling of anxious despair 
had, from the very first, prevailed among the Poles. The 
very qualities which are most indispensable to success in 
battles fought during a retreat — order, coolness, obstinate de- 
termination— were all wanting among the raw troops of the 
Poles; and even their officers were far inferior to the Rus- 
sian in the art of skilful manoeuvring and in readiness in taking 
advantage of the ^ground. The individual Polish soldier 
fought, indeed, with desperate gallantry, but the position of 
the army grew worse at every step, The Russian cavalry 
kept continually charging; battalion after battalion of the 
Poles was broken: in every village and every wood where 
they hoped find a cover their indefatigable enemy was 
before them. At last, towards noon, the Russian artillery 
also came up, and decided the issue after two hours’ 
fighting. The Polish columns were all broken aSttd 
persed; and as the soldiers defended themselves with des-, 
perate fury they were almost all cut Sown. ’ Of about 
10,000 men, a few hundreds only esoaj^vWith Sierakowski; 
500 were taken prisoners,' and\, all others perished 

beneath the swords of the Russiah eavidry. 

It was the inteUigenOe of this dreadiful disaster which 
threw Warsaw into a fever of consternation, and induced 
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Kosciusko to unite all the forces at his disposal to meet the 
most pressing danger. For if the fate of Poland could 
still be deferred, it was essential to beat down the adversary 
who had so •powerfully and rapidly brought war in its most 
terrible shape upon the land. Kosciusko therefore ordered 
Dombrowski to return from Prussia to Warsaw, and sent 
instructions to Mokranowski to lead the Lithuanian army 
southward from Grodno to Bielka, in order to threaten the 
eastern flank and reAr of Suworow from that side. He sent 
General Kiiiaczcwitsch with about 2,000 men to meet the 
remnant of Sierakowski’s army, and hastened after him in 
person with 8,000 men of the Warsaw garrison, in order to 
attack Suworow with these united forces in front, as soon as 
the Lithuanians should have advanced far enough towards 
the south. Suworow on his part had taken up a position 
in Brzesc after the last victory, made some addition to his 
forces, and before penetrating ftirther into the interior of 
Poland waited for news of Derfelden, who was at that time 
moving upon Qrodno, and of Fersen, who was still on the 
other side of the Vistula, and was cut off by Poninski from 
all comnmnicitilon with Suworow. Fersea, as we may easily 
imagine, was extremely impatient to re-establish his commu- 
nications with Russia, and for weeks he tried every artifice 
and feint to deceivo.Foninski, and effect the passage of the 
Vistula. Just about the time when Kosciusko began to 
move against Suworow, Fersen made a fresfi* attempt; by 
several feigned movements he convinced Poninski that he 
intended to cross the river at Pulawy, and while the latter 
massed his troops at that point, he succeeded ,in leading his 
men across, the stream at Koszenice at no great distance off. 
Hereupon Poni^^j sfiU jjlabotmng under his mistake, sent 
word to the comEQci||i«i4h‘^#i that a small body of Rus- 
sians had reached light bank. Kosciusko immediately 
determined to drive .theni %diovih& Vistula before the main 
body could come to their aid, and basiled with his 10,000 
men to meet an enemy far inferior, as he believed, in num- 
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bers. He came to Okrzeja, only a few milee distant from 
Fersen’s army; but there he received intelligence from all 
quarters which soon left no doubt of the mistake which he 
had made ; as matters stood, however, fi battle was unavoid- 
able. He therefore retreated into as favourable a position 
as he could find near Maciejo^doe, where he entrenched 
himself, and sent orders to Foninski to join him as soon as 
possible. But the real state of the case now became clear 
to Persen also; he was no longer hampered by political 
considerations towards Prussia, and at once resolved to at- 
tack. On the night of the 9th of October he sent General 
Denisow with 4 battalions, 10 squadrons, and 6 regiments 
of Cossacks, by a long circuitous route through wood and 
swamp, against the left flank of the enemy. He himself 
then started soon after midnight to assault Madiejowice in 
front. They both reached the Polish lines about the same time, 
in the first grey of the morning; their troopSv were for the most 
part the ^ame which had been driven out of Warsaw in 
April, and which now burned with desire to retrieve the honour 
of their arms, and appease the manes of so many murdered 
comrades by the blood of the tholes. The wild hand to 
hand fight which ensued lasted^ for ^sV ^mUfs; Kosciusko 
exhausted all the resources of bis gehtus, and his recruits 
fought with the courage of desperate men, but soon after 
midday Russian discipline and tactics once mare prevailed, 
and the Polish position was forced at several points. The 
Russians gave no quarter oh. this day, but with the cry 
‘‘Remember Warsaw!’^ mercil^sly cut dowh the fugiti- 
ves. 6,000 Poles lay dead uj^n the were 

wounded and taken prisoners, and i5carcely :|^Q^ escaped to 
join Poninski and retire with him to WarsaWt,, Kosciusko 
had fought in the thickest of the battle till the very last; 
when all was over he too turned to but ^^as overtaken 
by an old Cossack named Potopyhv,/3B^?} W » bad 

and jaded horse, ^ter havifig E^f sbpt under 
him, and wore a white peasant VulMsh, so fbat liis pursuer 
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did not recognise the general,^ and, as he would not sur- 
render, wound^ him with his lance, and pierced his horse 
by a second thrust* : llie animal reared, and took a long 
jump into the s^amp. Kosciusko was thrown over its head 
and sank u]!t to his shoulders in the mud. Again he strug- 
gled to his feet and tried to fly, when a Russian Cavalry 
officer rode up and struck him on the head, and he fell 
without uttering a sound. * He was then brought into 
the castle of Maciejowice, his wounds were carefully attended 
to, and he was afterwards sent by order of Suworow to 
Kiew, and handed over to the care of the aged Field-mar- 
shal Romanzow. 

This blow was decisive in every point of view. It was 
the thipd bloody defeat; it was a new and terrible loss of 
men and arinsj but it was, more than all, the irreparable loss 
of their leader which sealed the fate of the Poles. In him 
the only bond was destroyed which had held, and only just 
lield, the contending factions together; the soldiers had lost 
all confidence in themselves, their leaders and their cause; 
a universal feeling of dull despair brooded over the land. 
The National Council, indeed, at the instigation of Kollontai 
appointed General Watvi^eoki, of the Lithuanian army, Com- 
mander-in-chief 6f forces, and repeated the orders to 
all the divisions to " repair with all speed to Warsaw, and 
repel the Russian^ db they had done the Prussians a few 
months before. 'But there was not a man in^fhis unhappy 
country who still confided in the future, or believed in Ae 
possibility of su^ess. The p^^^^ threw down their scytlies 
and ran away "^^ hundr^s; ' the soldiers wept over the 
loss of Father ^iddaeus, suspected tr^chery on every side, 
and shouted joy when any one spoke of the chance of 
an honourable' capitulation. The thought of negotiating was 
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no longer a deadly crime; on the contrary the citizens only 
disputed whether they should deliver up the city to the Kus- 
sians or the Prussians, and the Supreme Council of war 
would probably itself have made the pi^oposal, if Kollontai 
and General «Zajonczek had not, even under the depressing 
circumstances, demanded the continuance of the contest, and 
branded every idea of yielding as the meanest treachery. 
Even the latter, it is true, could point out no means of de- 
liverance. Wawrzecki represented that they could not pos- 
sibly hold their ground against the Russians on the right 
bank of the Vistula, and that consequently they ought to 
evacuate and burn the suburb of the city, called Praga, which 
lay on that side, and defend themselves by the stream alone 
"against the attacks of the enemy. Zajonezek was of the 
same opinion, and thought that they would in that case still 
retain force enough to continue their attacks on Prussia. But 
no sooner did they begin to unfold their plan to the National 
Council, than the latter declared that it was utterly imprac- 
ticable, since the Russians could batter down every house in 
Warsaw from Praga, and that under the pressure of such 
a calamity the population of the capital would immediately 
enforce a surrenoer. Whereupon they resolved to defend 
Praga also, and began to throw up fortifications round it. 
It was a slight consolation in the' midst of the general de- 
pression, that Prince Poniatowdii suc(feeded by repeated at- 
tacks on th^. Prussian cordon on the Bzurra in occupying 
the whole attention of the unsteady and timid Count Schwe- 
rin, so that Dombrowski and Ma^tnskf, ti^ho had still more 
than 4,000 men, easily eluded their pursuers and reached 
Polish ground in safety. The King of Prussia was furious 
at this remissness of his officers, and urged them all the 
more vehemently, by repeated orders,, to advance upon War- 
saw, and not to leave to the RusshMsi alom the glory pf 
striking the decisive blow* But whether it 
capacity on the part of his gener^", or 
evil example which had been given during cam- 
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paign, the Prussian troops continued in their listless inactivity, 
and contented themselves with maintaining their positions on 
the Bzurra and the Narew in a few skirmishes of outposts. 

Suworo.w^ meanwhile, on receiving tintelligence of the battle 
of MaciejoT^ce had sent oiEF instructions both 4o Fersen and 
Derfelden to march straight to Warsaw, without any further 
delay, and to join him at Minski a few miles from Praga. 
The haste with which these marches were effected, in con- 
sequence of the impetuous urgency of Suworow, brought 
destruction to a third Polish army — the Lithuanian— which, 
in obedience to the former commands of Kosciusko, was re- 
tiring in three columns from Grodno to Warsaw. One of 
them came into collision with Derfelden, suffered some 
loss, but avoided further fighting by a hasty retreat, anJ 
then reached the capital without molestation. The second 
met with no enemy at all. The third, under General 
Mayen, on the contrary, fell into , the hands of Suworow and 
Fersen, who had just effected their junction at Minski, and 
came upon the Poles at Kobilka on the 26th oT October, 
and again with greatly superior numbers. As at Brzesc it 
was an engagement between brave but loose and ill-trained 
infantry, and fiery and impetuous cavalry, well officered and 
confident of victory. The greater part of the column was 
dispersed and cut to pieces, and this new disaster completed 
the discouragement bf the Polish troops in Warsaw. Mo- 
kranowski laid down his command immediatply after his 
arrival; in fact there was but one voice among all parties, 
that the weak defences before Praga were untenable. Igna- 
tius Potocki thought that rather than expose themselves to 
the horrors of a storm, it would he better to draw up the 
troops in a defensive position in front of the works of Praga. 
But Zajonezek declared that this was only a half measure, 
unless the troojps which now stood opposed to the Prussians 
were quickly recalled to- Praga, and a last attempt with 
superior numbers made against Suworow. No one else was 
found to support so desperate a. measure, because, it was 
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said, it would not do to leave the field open to the Prus- 
sians; so that, after all, the resolution was adhered to of de- 
fending the works before Praga as long as possible. During 
these barren deliberations on the part ' of the Poles, their 
inexorable en^iny had not lost a moment. Immediately after 
the victory of Kobilka he ordered all preparations to be 
made for taking Praga by storm. At the same time he 
made the most urgent appeals to the Prussians, to general 
Schwerin, and to the king himself, to support his operations 
by a closer blockade, and an assault upon Warsaw on the 
left bank of the Vistula. Those pitiable jealousies of the 
preceding summer found no place in the strong and straight- 
forward character of Suworow; he looked only to the grand 
•object of the war— the speediest suppression of the hated 
revolt— and he was ready to use the Prussian forces for this 
purpose as well as his own. In his violent style, which was 
often rendered confused by over haste, he wrote to Schwerin 
on the 30th: ‘^as soon as General Derfelden has joined" me, 
which he must do in a few days, I shall proceed with firm 
step to the decisive assault upon Praga. Warsaw shall 
cease to exist; to see insurgent brothers wandering on this 
bank, to annihilate them, and to plant there the standard of 
the mighty Empress, as a fearful warning to the faitliless 
capital — that is the grand object.’’® . 

Notwithstanding his national hatred Si the Poles, Suworow 
would have <^preferred a surrender on conditions; it was 
principally on this account that he desired the co-operation 
of the Prussians, in order to reduce the city to submission 
by increasing famine. But Schwerin remained in his im- 
perturbable repose. In Warsaw the pe,ace party did not 
quite venture to come forward openly, and Derfelden 
arrived in Kobilka on the 1st of November. Thereupon 
Suworow encamped, on the 3rd, closevin front of the works 
of Praga, and the same day gave orders for the storipjpg 
on the following morning. He wroteV 'to' Schw«rin1liipw 
hours before tiie beginning of the biittle: ‘^With God’s help 
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I hope to make further progress* The ruling' party of des- 
perate men give little sign of capitulation; let their fate be 
the cold and etmlsSa^ steel (sic) which they have drawn down 
on their own heads.^’ He then drc^ the details of the plan 
to be pursued after the taking of Praga, hojibd that Schwe- 
rin would appear at the same time on the western side of 
Warsaw, and thought that care, famine, and misery, or a 
few hours of resolute fighting, would complete the great 
work. He was' then prepared, in all good faith, to share 
the honours of the glorious result with Prussia. 

Immediately after midnight, on the 4th of November, the 
troops began to mount three large batteries, of 22, 16, 
and 48 guns respectively, and towards 3 o’clock in the 
morning they opened a heavy fire on the defences of the 
enemy. The violence of the bombardment led the Poles to 
think that Suworow did not intend to storm the place, but 
to take it by regular siege. Zajonczek, however, who, 
with the Lithuanian Jasinski, had taken the command in 
Praga, sent over to Warsaw to ask Wawrzecki to send him 
as many of the National Guard as possible to defend the 
works. He had about 8,000 troops of the line, and all the 
inhabitants of Praga who were fit for service— <^about 1,800 
men; in addition to which Wawrzecki now despatched 3,000 
Warsaw citizens in all haste* The intrenchments ran at a 
considerable distance from the houses in a wide circuit 
round the subuih of Praga, and there was ^ second line of* 
earthworks within it . for the immediate protection .of the 
place. The fire of the Bussian batteries grew hotter and 
hotter, and the Poles,, ocoupie^d by this, did not observe 
that under cover of# the winter i night the Bussian army of 
22,000 men, in c<dunin8, ' was taking up its position 
close to the innpeteidbiM and prepmng to attack. At 
6 o’clock SuworcHilV gave Signal agreed upon, by; a 
rocket; and the .froops,\filled with t^^ remembrance of the 
bloody days of Warsatr, ii^d xnto^dcated, partly by drink, 
and partly by the assdi^ance' of victory, threw • themsdyes 
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with infinite fury into the ditehes^ apd thwi 'op the slope of 
, the eardiworks. The Poles, badl^ supplied with iprovisions 
during the .confusion of the last few^ days , wooir but 
by hunger, cold, and despair, were completely taken by 
surprise, and ' only offered serious resbtanoe at a few 
points. Jasinski, who had told his Mende that he would 
not outlive a defeat, fell in the and Zajbnozek was 

severely wounded in the very first hmir. When day broke 
he saw his men in disorderly flight in all directions, and 
escaped with difficulty over the bridge to Warsaw, at the 
very moment when the first column of the enemy reached the 
extremity of it, and thus cut off the great mass of the Polish 
garrison from the only chance of .deliverance. Without 
le'aders, and desperate as they were, these unhappy men re* 
sisted to the last, each where he happened to stand. The 
Russians fought with unspeakable fury, and fbr a long time 
gave no quarter and made.no prisoners; and as the citizens 
fled into their houses for shelter they drew their pursuers 
afiber them. A number of unarmed and aged men, and even 
women and diildren, were butdiered; a Prussian officer who 
happened to be present, tried to save a boy from the bayonet 
of a Russian, who replied ; *^Down with him; when he is ^wn 
up he will murder one of my brothers”, and diwe hHikSWOid 
Uirough the poor child's heart. At tlis,Ramn..jl^e , thrive of 
the artillery caused a conflagrmion in many parts of the town, 
•and burning hfiuses fell over heaps of corpses, and blocked 
up the streets with their ruins; while hundreds and hundreds 
of despairing fhgitives sought refuge in the' waves, and per* 
ished miserably beneath thq bpllfte of their puepiers.., At 
last the Russian officers made*. their voices heavdr 'mpddst this 
scene of horror, succeeded in restodning 'the ' Pohn from 
fh'rther resistance, and thCir own men fromfrirther butdbery^ 
and rescued’ several . thousand Polish prisons ^ ffom the 
smoking rains. It was abbut 9. o’clock w^{^'i^R»nssiahs 
fieund themselves in complete possession of Pra^j the battle 
had only lasted four hours, but in this -short rime 1,400 
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Ruflsiant liad been killed^ wounded, 2,000 Poles bad 
peridied in the and more than 10,000 by the sword 

of the enemy. This was Jitm Pokmiatt ^ 

Heanwhij^ the ^n the alaAn-bdls was resonnding 
through Warsaw; the soldiers stood about* the streets in 
smaller or larger groups filled with in^tent fury; the mob 
ran wildly about in furious exdtement crying that they were 
betrayed. The bridge was broken down to prevent the 
sudden incursion of the Russians. And thus, , without any 
possibility of bearing assistanee, they saw the flames of Praga 
rising to Heaven, heard the thunder of the battle, the cries 
of the dyii%, and after midday were themselves threatened 
by the balls of a Russian 'battmy which was erected on the 
opposite shore. Aftm* a night of unspeakable anxiety and 
confusion, the municipality, on the following morning, came 
to the. resolution to brii^ the matter to a conclusion at any 
sacrifice, and sent envoys to the Russian general to ask his 
conditions, and to beg for a truce in the name of the citi- 
zens. Suworow, with all the {nide of a victor, had seen his 
troops on the walls of Praga on the morning of the 4th; and 
in this mood he had written to Count Schwerin the following 
short letter, instead, of any detailed report: *^Here 1 am with 
my troops^decked ‘with the' garlands of victory.” • But at 
the sight of the blo^-drenched streets he was deeply moved, 
caused the Polish "prisoners to be well oared for, and gave 


* Life of Suworow ll, 236, in- Praga had only 6,680 inbabitanta; 
which, the Poliih gtrrftoa' is eSU- and of the8«r<Treskow, 316, from an 
mated ataOhOOO.ittm, -C>e anmb« Of eye*witttes8) 1,800 had taken par* 
killed aH(,0i^ .and of prieoners at . In die fight * We cannot roach 
14,00(h .^e.PoUsb reports, say that ! for die well-known rersion of Us 
besides 00^ letter todie.King ofPmssU: “Fra;^ 

ihhshitants 'Tst 'ih 1786, smokes, .Warsa^ trembLea .On the 

acc. to Bfii^htag’i j^elss statwents, walls of Praga. SnworoW.* 
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the envoys the most favourable answer. If the Polish troops 
would immediately lay down their arms, he promised them 
personal liberty, and security of life and property. He was 
ready also to guarantee *the persons and possessions of the 
inhabitants, and to grant entire oblivion of the past. The 
plenipotentiaries were pleasantly surprised, and wished to 
thank tiie general for his clemency. On entering his tent they 
found him sitting on the ground; when he caught sight of 
them he rose hastily, called out ‘‘peace, peace”! embraced 
them, and begged them to settle afiairs as quickly as pos- 
sible. Yet from the unhinged state of affairs which prevuled 
in Warsaw, several days passed before any final arrange- 
ment could be come to. The majority of the troops, it is true, 
deserted by hundreds, and subsequently by thousands, but 
still many of them would not hear of giving up their arms, 
and these found a number of dangerous associates among 
the populace; so that, in the night of the ^th, a riot took 
place, in which the citizens friendly to the municipality were 
obliged to prevent the abduction of King Stanislaus by 
force of arms. On the 7th, however, Wawrzecki . brought 
the remams of the qmiy out of Warsaw, idler which the ca- 
pitulation with Suworow was formally signed, and on the 
8th the Bussians took possession of the dty in solemn pro- 
cession. So fearful had been the confusion and snspeme of 
the last few days, that many of the inhabitants thronged to 
*meet their subjugator witii a feeling approaching to joyful 
gratitude, for affording them, at any rate, rest and per- 
sonal safety. Suworow himself was affected, and we may 
well believe that he spoke from his heart when he said: 
“I thank Thee, Almighty Go^ that thou hast not made 
me pay so dearly for these keys as”— here his voice was 
choked; he look^ towards Pn^a, and the people about 
him broke out into loud weeping aud 8(d)))ing. He then 
rode in silence through the greeting mtdtiti^e to his qnmr- 
tms, and the greater part of the tipOi^ Iq^effiidely mardied 
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out of Warsaw to complete the disarming of the Polish 
army. It took ten days more to effect the dispersion 
of the latter, and at last Wawrz^i, who had marched 
westwards .to Sendomir, also laid down his, arms. Mada- 
linski, who had previously separated from him, was stopped 
in South Prussia; and Zajonczek, on his flight towards 
Galicia, by Harnoncourt. To those Polish officers who 
gave their parole Suworow kept the promise made at the 
capitulation, and dismissed them unmolested to their homes. 
But the political chiefs, Ignatius Potocki, Zakrzewski, Ka- 
pustas and Kilinski, were sent by order of the Empress 
to St. Petersburg, where they were kept in decent con- 
finement. * 

And thus the last general rising of the Polish nation 
ended in utter ruin. What other result was possible, when 
•this great and gifted people had for two whole centuries 
been committing moral and political suicide? The ca- 
tastrophe fell with fearful violence on the guilty and 
innocent alike — a catastrophe than which the world has 
witnessed nothing more appalling since the destruction of 
Jcnmalem. Before such a spectacle wa would gladly veil 
our eyes: we should begin to doubt of justice and of Pro- 
vidence, did we not see even here that nations only grow 
old and die when they have previously laboured to bring 
about their own ruin. Poland perished because her own 
sins had rendered her incapable of resisting her iron-clad* 
neighbours. But the latter were soon to learn what it is 
for mortal men to make themselves the instruments of the 
Divine judgments. They now saw themselves at the height 
of prosperity and success, of them in possession of 
extensive provinces of .the sacrificed land. But the poison 
of their own and others’ guilt adhered inseparably to the 
booty, and at the vmry moment in which they stretched 
forth their hands to seize fiheir ill-gotten gains, a righteous 
retribution overtook thein.*'. It came upon them in the shape 
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of the bitter irreo(»edIable dUoozd which had separated 
them from the beginning of the war, which continually 
inereased in violence dnjriAg dte eonnse, and was now, by 
a sudden and open outbreak, to bring to A miserable con- 
duwon the crims which had we%hed upon Europe during 
the last five years. ' * ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TREATY OP PARTITION BETWEEN "AUSTRIA 
AND RUSSIA. 


Prussia sends count tauenzien to st. Petersburg. — His negotiation with 
suBOFF. — R ussia refuses to grant Prussia’s demands. — Agitation 
IN western GERMANY IN FAVOUR OP PEACE WITH FRANCE. —The PRUS- 
SIAN GOVERNMENT RESOLVES TO OPEN NEGOTIATIONS OF PEACE IN BASLE. 

— Fresh instructions sent to tauenzien. — Policy of Austria. — 
Opening ok the conference in st. Petersburg. — Disagreement be- 
tween PRUSSIA AND THE IMPERIAL COURTS. — TrEATY OF ST. PETERSBURG 
BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. — ThE GERMAN DIET DESIRES PEACE WITH 
FRANCE. 

Kussta, as we have seen, — after the Prussians had entered 
Poland, and, in consequence, the Emperor Francis at 
Thugut’s suggestion had returned to Vienna, — sent word 
to the two Gerinan Powers, on the 23d of July, that the 
fate of the unhappy laud must at last be settled by a 
conimoii negotiation between its throe powerful neighbours. 
Prussia, which had since that time been impatiently looking 
for the opening of a conference, was in no doubt as to its own 
wishes. The instructions of Count Tauenzie^i, who was to 
be sent as the new ambassador to St. Petersburg, comprised 
the following ideas. ^ First, that after the outbreak of the 
war with Poland, a Third partition would be much better 
justified than the two preceding ones, and was confidently 
to be looked for, although the Imperial Counts had not yet 

^ The draft of these instructions to Tauenzien on the 20th of August, 
was made by the King, according These, as well as the following state- 
to Lucchesini’s proposals, as earl^^ as inents, are taken from the Prussian 
the 1st of July; they were completed Staats-Archiv. 
on the 11th in Berlin, and sent off • 
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made any communication to the King on the subject. It 
was more especially certain that Austria would not remain 
inactive, but would hasten, after her military reverses in 
Belgium, to make peace with France, and SQek compen- 
sation in Poland; but the Emperor, although he had sent 
a small corps into Lublin, could not, it was supposed, compare 
his claims with those of Prussia, who had employed all her 
forces against Poland. Further, it was stated that the King 
wished for all the country between Silesia, South Prussia, and 
the Vistula, and that he considered it desirable that there should 
be a narrow stripe of neutral territory between the Russian 
and Prussian acquisitions. This principality he thought of 
offering to Suboff, on condition that he would support Prus- 
sia against the claims of Austria, and use his influence to 
increase the Prussian share still further, by a slice of Sza- 
maiten between the Baltic, the frontiers of Courland, and 
the river Windau, the remainder of the Palatinate Plock, and 
a small portion of Masovia, from the right bank of the 
Narew to Pultusk. If circumstances allowed, Tauenzien was 
to try and procure a similar principality for the Duke of 
Nassau-Siegen. t 

In regard to the mode of his proceeding, the ambassador 
was instructed to observe the deepest silence, and by all 
means to wait and see what overtures rRussia would make, 
and then develope the principles of his instructions in his 
answers. ^ 

Tauenzien, who arrived in St. Petersburg on the 19th of 
August, met at first with a very friendly reception, and for 
a moment indulged the hope of defeating the Austrian in- 
fluence without much trouble. This was the time in which 
the King began the siege of Warsaw, and when nothing 
seemed more probable than the rapid and complete success , 
of his arms. But the more complicated the military move-, 
raents of Prussia in Poland became, the cooler became the 
air of the Russian Court to Tauenzien. ^‘I am astounded,” 
he wrote at the beginning of September, ‘^at the indifference 
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with which, in the present position of afiairs, its relations 
with Prussia are regarded by this Oovemment; the Austrian 
scheme has already stru^ deep roo^; and I have not been 
able to obtain any <4 declaration respecting Poland 
from the Russian MiniqjlijEf^^ Soon afterwards* news arrived 
of the retreat of the Prul^i^ Ifconi Warsaw. At the next 
audience the Empress appeared >«nth a smiling face; no one 
could have supposed that she had heard anything unfavour- 
able from the seat of wA. She passed by Tauenzien with- 
out vouchsafing him a single word. Markoff afterwards 
addressed him in a didactic tone on the necessity of greater 
harmony between Austria and Prussia; so that Tauenzien^s 
blood began to boil, and he broke off the conversation with 
haughty politeness. A few days later, when he announced 
to the Vice-Chancellor Ostermann the reception of his in- 
structions, and declared himself empowered to proceed with 
the negotiation, Ostermann told him of the infinite concern 
which the raising of the siege of Warsaw had caused the 
Empress, and characterized it as a mistake from a military 
point of view also, since the revolt in South Prussia would 
have been extinguished by the fall of Warsaw. Tauenzien 
had not much to say in reply, but laid stress on the injury 
which had been done by Fersen^s overbearing conduct, which 
only embittered the tone* of the conversation still more. On 
the whole, however, he became more and more convinced 
every day that the Russians thought of nothing less than 
a complete partition of the whole of Poland. All the Mi- 
nisters, without exception, declared that to leave any portion 
of it in indepehdence would only lead to new embarrassments 
and difficulties, which after a short time would have to be 
once more dedt with by the Powers amidst new complica- 
tions. The Coniereoce, they said, would be opened in a 
very short time. . ^ 

But day after day pasa^ and nothing was done. Tauen- 
zien, irritated by the cold politeness of the Russians, alarmed 
by the restless activity of the Austrian ambassador, and 
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rather more excitable by nature than was desirable under such 
circumstances, determined at last, on the 7th of October, 
to break the ice by a <;onfidential communication on bis own 
part to Suboff. In the course of a quiet evening visit 
he disclosed ' to him the princely endowment which the 
King intended to bestow on the favourite; but, to his 
great astonishment, his words produced but little effect. 
Suboff expressed his deeply-felt gratitude, declared himself 
utterly unworthy of such a lofty^ position, and expressed 
his fears that the whole plan was impracticable* He did 
not see, he said— considering the intentions of the Bmpress— 
where space for such a Duchy could be founds And he also 
feared the opposition of Austria. ^^If jEtussia and Prussia 
are agreed^\ said Tauenzien, ^^the Emperor cannot support 
his protest.^^ Suboff* made no reply, but asked instead what 
Prussia claimed for herself; and when Tauenzien refused to 
tell him, he broke off the colloquy by asking for a few 
days time for consideration. 

The Kussians did not fail to make the best use of the 
impatience which Tauenzien displayed in this unsuccessful 
step. At their next meeting the Chancellor Ostermann di- 
rectly demanded a memorial of the claims of Prussia, as a 
necessary preliminary to the formal conference; Tauenzien 
declined, in accordance with his instructions and the well 
grounded apprehension that Russia wanted first to bear the 
claims of the two German Powers, that she might play the 
umpire between them. In the evening he was again at Su- 
bofiTs house, who declared that the plan of the Duchy, which 
it had been proposed to bestow on him, was utterly infea*- 
sible, and informed Tauenzien of the Empress's wish to re- 
ceive confidential coinmunications from each of the 4wo 
Courts before the opening of the Conference. Tauenaien 
again declined, and turned the conversation to the Austrian 
claims. To his great vexation Suboff dwelt on the necessity 
of liberally rewarding Austria ff>r her exertions against the 
French Revolution, pointing out at the same time * that^ no 
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compensation was to be found for her anywhere but in Po- 
land. The Prussian iuhbaseador allowed the truth of this, 
but dwelt on foe difference between |he solid claims of Prus- 
sia, as one yf foe principals in foe war against Poland, and 
foe mere wishes of Austria, which had no otlSer title to be 
heard than ezpefoency arising from the relative position of 
the Powers to one another. Suboff made no objection to 
these views, but it was dear that everything depended on 
the question, how Tar fois expediency would aocru# to the 
advantage of Austria. . 

From fois time forward not a day passed in which Tauen- 
zien was pot called upon to bring .forward foe Prussian 
claims. Suboff continued to treat him with especial personal 
confidence, and even Mafooff inflamed foe diplomatiq am- 
bition of foe ambassador by broad hints that all would be 
well, if Prussia would but treat foe Empress wifo entire 
candour. On the 21st of October, therefore, Tauenzien an- 
nounced to bis Govemnient that he had no longer been able 
to resist the wishes of foe Russians. In his proposal he bad 
gone beyond his instructions, and had claimed, as a means 
of connecting Pultusk and Szamaiten, a]JL foe land on the 
Narew between Zakrozyn and Tykozyn, and the line of 
the Niemen between Grodno and Kauen — in all a territory 
of rather more than ^8,(jb0 square miles. Suboff, after read- 
ing these proposals, said that the extent of country daimed 
seemed to him rather considerable, but he, as well as Markoff 
and Ostermann, promised to do their best with foe Em- 
press; he added, however, foat be hoped that a report which 
had just arisen of a negotiation of peace between Prussia 
and France had no foundation, as nothing would hurt Ca- 
tharine so much as such a breach of treaty on foe part of 
her royal ally. . 'Eauenzieu hastened to contradict foe ru- 
mour as an utterly unfounded calumny. 

Three days later, intelligence arrived of F^en’s victory, 
Kosciusko’s capture, and Suworow’s mardi .upon Warsaw. 
No one could doubt what foe issue wopld^be, and foe sdf- 
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sofficient pride of the Russians was freed from all necessity 
of concealment or restr^t. Catharine made up her mind 
from the very first. soon as she had received the Prus- 
sian note, she despatched a courier to -Vienna, and asked 
the Emperor to give his ambassador, Count CobenzI, full 
powers to bring matters to a definite conclusion. On the 
30th, consequently, Tauenzien received the Russian answer 
to his note. It began with the assurance that Russia quite 
agreed *with the remark of Prussia, that the partition Cf the 
whole of Poland could not — ^with any proper regard to her 
own interests — ^be any longer deferred. Having thus laid 
the initiation of this step at the' door of Prus^'^exactly in 
the same way as in 1793 — ^it proceeded to spWdc of the 
wishes of Austria, and said that a settlement must be 
found which would exclude all fears and all jealousies. The 
Empress, it continued, had the opportunity of enquiring into 
the views of the Austrian Government, who regarded Cracow 
and Sendomir as indispensable bulwarks of Galicia, and 
would never give their consent to the Prussian plan; the 
Empress thwefore begged Prussia to give up these two 
Palatinates. As for herself [she only wished to pfeserve 
friendly relations with her neighbours, by a clearly drawn 
line of frontier. Finally, she said that she must insist on 
the existing limits between Prussia an^ Courland, as Russia 
in the two first Partitions had received no commercial or 
maritime town, and could therefore least of all allow her- 
self to be curtailed on the sea coast. 

The Empress hereby sanctioned the acquisition proposed 
by Tauenzien of the stripe of land on the Narew and the 
Niemen, and the original claim on the country west of the 
Pilica and the Vistula, together with Warsaw; but she re- 
jected the Prussian claim to Cracow, Sendomir, and Sza- 
maiten, reserving the two first of these districts for Austria, 
and the latter for herself. According to this arrangement 
Catharine was to receive 'SrathcAr more than 43,000 square 
miles, Austria about 22,000, and Prussia not much - more 
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than 16,000. Th^ difference between the Rueeian and Prus- 
sian schemes was more than 13,000 square miles aild 800,000 
inhabitants, of whidh Russia awarded^ about four-fifths to the 
Emperor* Fr^cis, and kept 'one-fifth for herself. In the dis- 
pute between the two German Pow^s, therefore, the Em- 
press had unmistakably decided in favour of Austria. We 
have sufficiently observed ffie nustakes by which Prussia 
had reduced herself to this condition, and we shall soon see 
by what means Thu^t had attained this great result. 

Such treatment after the manifestation of so much fnendly 
confidence affected Tauenzien very deeply. In the first vio- 
lence of ffijs, shock, he proposed that the King should send 
him to Yi^Mia, where he hoped to induce the Emperor to 
seek the extension of his share of Poland, not at the cost* 
of Prussia, but at that of Russia — ^a plan, the infeasibility 
of which was only too evident, and which drew [upon him 
a bitterly sarcastic lecture from Lucchesini. To fill up the 
measure of his grief the news now arrived from Berlin of 
the rupture of the Hague treaty, and the orders sent to 
MoUendorf to retreat from the Rhine. “The Empress”, 
said Ojtermann, “does not wish to decide whether England 
or Prussia is in tire right in this dkputed question, but she 
caimot conceive against whom, in Poland, Prussia needed 
an increase of her mUitary forces.” “ She thinks”, he con- 
tinued, raising his voice, “that Prussia’s renown is engaged 
in the French war; she thinks that Prussia <i>ught not to 
show herself so dependent on English money; and she sees 
how right she ^tas not to place any Russian troops at the 
disposal of so inharmonious a Coalition.” “How brilliantly”, 
concluded the Minister “does the conduct of Austria con- 
trast with this; in spite of all her losses she constantly 
shows the most lively zea^i in the French war.” Markoff 
expressed himsdf still more*stroDgly: “They have already 
forgotten in Prussia”, mied hoj “the benefits of tiie treaty 
of 1793; they wish to overlook , the ^wt that l^outh Prussia 
*s a sufficient compensation, not ffir. one, but for four or 
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five campaigns; they arbitrarily, pass over Ae distinct sti- 
pulation 6f the treaty, in whitdi they promised to continue 
the war until the Freifih Revcdution was suppressed.” 

The Pruss^ government reeved intelHgepce *of these 
matters at the same time as that of the storming of Praga 
by Suwmrow. They saw the power of Russia developing 
itself in Poland with greater force than ever, and at the 
same time employed with open hostility in combating the 
claims of Prussia. The question of Ostermannr— against whom 
Prussia was obliged to strmigthen herself inPoland? — sounded 
like derision. At this moment, however, the King’s old hatred 
of the Jacobins once more broke through all «^ter consi- 
derations; no sooner had he heard of the si^ression of 
the Polish insurrection, than he ordered Hohenlohe, in spite 
of all the representations of his Ministers, to march back 
with his 20,000 men to the ^ine. Tins was- the last flicker 
of the expiring Coalition. Meyerinck’s mission and the 
Mayence proposition had already borne iruit on every side. 
The Major, after some conferences with the French Secre- 
tary to the Emba^, Ba<her, vq^rted that JBVance was 
ready to indnder. the Empire, in the peaces with Prussia. 
The Lanc^raves of Cassel and Dandstadi, ' the Duke of 
Deux-Ponts, and the Elector of Treves,' successively called 
on Prussia to mediate between themsejives and'the victorious 
French. The Circles of Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and 
Electoral Rhine, came to the resolution to ask, not the 
Northern Powers, but the .^petor and Prussia conjointly^ 
to mediate between themselvds apd 'France, in which they 
were zealously supported by.. Count Hardenberg; but tlm 
Berlin Cabinet rejected their application as inadmissible^ 
because the Emperor, as the pritu^Tbdligerent Power, could 
not at the same time act as mediatbr. ' .' l^at STss of ahnoet 
more importance than these.* manifestiiiioiR^wfv'fttelhig^iii 
Germany, was that the Dutch GcivaipiiiCfbBaBt xqpsated re^ 
quests to Berlin, tiiat Prussia u^tdd'' C^«k|||foid ’tbem miti>^ 
tary aid against the threatmte& tnvasion biMfaeicFlNmch,' OS 
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save them by opening n^otiaiions for a general peace. Since 
the commencement of the quasrel between England and Prus- 
sia, HoUSnd had taken the side of 1|^e latter, and had de- 
cidedly disapproved of the suspension of the ^subsidy. In 
their distress the Dutch Government had prevailed on Eng- 
land, at the end of October, to offer to renew the payments 
to Prussia, on condition that she would empower General 
MoUendorf to assume energetic operations against the French. 
It is true that the Prussian Government replied that all de- 
liberations on the conduct of the war must he preceded by ' 
the payment of the arrears of subsidy, but Holland only 
became mO|e eager in its petition that Prussia would begin 
to treat wi^ France concerning peace. 

In short, while Prussia met with nothing in the east but 
open dislike and ill-conceded opposition , she found in the 
west the greatest readiness to meet her views, both among 
victorious enemies and hard-pressed allies. It was evident 
that a crisis was now at its height which was of the highest 
importance for dl succeeding ages. 

In the middle of December the ministry took all these 
questio&s, which poured in upon them fr^m every quarter, 
into consideration. On the 14th the Counts Hsugwitz and 
Struensee, and the Generds Manstein, Zastrow, and Knob- 
loch, examined the Rnsman note respecting Poland. The 
three officers agreed in thinking that the partition of 
Poland would be of no advantage to Prussia usiless she ob- 
tained the frontier of the Vistula, the Narew, the Niemen 
and Wildau, demanded by Tauenzien; and that if this 
were not granted, and e^oially if Austria were to be ex- 
tended to tiie left bank of the Vistula, a protest ought to 
be made against ;the paitition, mid at most a reatification- 
of frontiera for the three Powers allowed. If the .Prussian 
cabinet adhered' to this view there wae>no doubt 

that a rupture, ftot^oniy wdth Austria but with Russia^ would 
be the inavi^ble comM^u<moe. It was impossible to see to 
what tide might lead, ;. .Ckpsidering. t^Mwity and am^ 
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bition of CatJiarine, whose domineering temper was more 
than ever inflamed the victories of Suworow, the worst 
might be expected fro]p her, even the employmentPof mili- 
tary force. Nothing was clearer than that un^er these cir- 
cumstances tW French war ought to be brought to a con- 
clusion as quickly as possible. Whether Prussia should 
then proceed to extremities against the two Imperial Courts, 
whether, after making peace with France, she would be able 
and willing to enter into a contest which might possibly 
bring her into as dangerous a position as any in which she 
had been placed during the Seven years' war — this was a ques- 
tion for future consideration, which every one for the mo- 
ment carefully evaded. For there was idways a possibility 
that the necessity might never arise. There was still the 
hope that the Imperial Courts would shrink from such ex- 
tremes, and from the danger of an alliance between France 
Prussia and Poland, and that they would acknowledge the 
justice of the Prussian claim as soon as Prussia had with- 
drawn her neck from the noose of the French war, and had 
all her forces at disposal for the struggle in Poland. The 
Ministers, tkerefc^e, resolved to maintain tiieir claim in op- 
position to Eussia, and with this view to open official and 
definitive negotiations of peace with France. 

Even now they were obliged to* bring special motives to 
bear upon the King to wrest the final sanction from him. 
His royal mind still shrank from friendly contact with 
the Parisian demagogues, and while his statesmen and 
generals boiled over with hatred and rage agauMt Austria, 
he was still animated by the feelings of a Prince of the 
Empire, and regarded its great Head with traditional re- 
verence.* To, combat these feelings they summoned an ally 
to their aid whom they would otherwise hare kept far from 
the King with watchful jealousy — vig. the only surviving 
brother of the great Frederick, Prince Henry, at that rime 
seventy years old. Since 1786 he had not exercised the 
slightest influence over the Government of his nephew, but 
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had lived in retirement, at his seat at Rheinsberg, and 
watched the progress of affairs with a 'keen and jaundiced eye, 
as is often the case with able ani^ excitable men who are 
condemned^ to inactivity. The two great events of the last 
few years— the alliance with Austria, and the Partition of 
Poland — had called his criticism into violent activity. He 
regarded the war with France as a suicide of Prussia in 
favour of Austria, her ever malevolent rival. He had 
himself, twenty years before, cooperated in a partition of 
Poland, and he delighted in pointing out the world- wide 
difference between that and the one now contemplated. He 
was utterly wanting in the patient consistency, the cool 
reflection and penetration, which distinguish the practical 
statesman from the political dilettante \ but he was busy, 
lively, and eloquent, and, unlike his royal nephew, he was 
a man of quick resolution who threw himself heart and soul 
into the matter before him, was never troubled by contend- 
ing emotions, and always inclined to rapid and sudden 
action. He seized with the greatest ardour the long desired 
opportunity of once more exercising an important influence, 
and overwhelmed the King with an abundance of new 
arguments, to show that he ought to prevent the new Par- 
tition, resolutely break ^with the Imperial Courts, and re- 
establish himself on, a footing of sincere friendship with the 
French. A new incident occurred to second his lively re- 
presentations. During the last days of Ntevember, the 
Dutch ambassador announced that his Government had made 
formal proposals in London for negotiations of peace with 
France, and had at the same time secretly sent two pleni- 
potentiaries — Brantsen and Repelaer — on their own part 
to Pichegru’s head-quarters. This decided the king. On 
the 1st of December he ordered his former ambassador in 
Paris, Count Golz, to repair to Berlin, to receive more* 
exact instructions for his negotiation with Barthelemy in 
Basle. ‘‘Our last despatch* then,” wrote the aged minister 
Finkensteih to his colleagues, “made an impression; Heaven 
IV. L 
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be prtdeed that we have at last got the iron into the fire!” 
Altensleben, no less delighted at the King’s decision, was 
only anxious for the at^^inifient of the object; no' doubt,” 
said he, “Goi(z -will have a hard fight to overcame the dif- 
ficnlties of this affair, and tire pride of the Freneb, while 
he himself is hemmed in and haotpered by the jealonsy of 
Meycrinck, the imperious counsels of MoUendorf, the in- 
trigues of General Kalkreuth, the instructions ' of Prince 
Henry, the direct orders of the King, -the private letters of 
Bischoffswerder, the interference' of Hardenberg tolerated by 
the King, and the offioitd directions of the Ministry.” 

The instructions, drawn up in the first week of December 
according to a draft of Prince Henry, directed Golz above 
all things to convince the French of the sincerity of the 
sentiments- of Prussia, and then, as a test of the French 
feeling, to propose' an armistice.' Prussia, he was to say, 
was ready to acknowledge the French Republic, and asked 
in return the evacuation of her provinces on the left bank 
of the Rhine. Prussia further demanded that the Estates 
of the Empire, which had sou^t hef intervention, should be 
forthvrith admitted c to the 'armistice'^ and neutrality; and the 
King expressed his 'earnest wish' that a Prassian mediation 
between Fiance on the one side^ a^d Germany and Holland 
on the other, might grow out of this preliminary understand- 
ing. If France desired an alliance with Holland without 
any cession of territory, Prussia would consent to it,' pro- 
vided that the House of Orange-retained its position; in which 
(Mse'tiie; latter wottld, nf course, adhere ' to the policy of 
Prance. Golz was to see whether he could obtain any terms 
in lavonir of "tiie J^udgris, was' to refose all’ discussion of 
the Po^lr ^^diftion, and to -find out- w^thw Austria was 
aiming' at' h separate peace with Pi^oe^ •and^the acquisi- 
tion of Bavaria. ‘ • '* ' '« ff - ■ 

As this do^ment -oontained for ’ the preaient only the 
'wishes of Pmstte, the deUbeHati^ns 'concerning it passed off 
'with facility' and unaniihity. ^'A-^t^rt^’tlisCussiifit between 
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the Ministers arose only on one paragraph, according to 
which Golz was to find out whether France demanded any 
cession of territory. Alvensleben expressed his conviction 
that the French would retain‘d the left bank of the Rhine, 
and thought that Golz ought to be at once empowered to 
agree to this, as Prussia was evidently in no condition to 
drive them out of the conquered districts. But Finkenstein 
and Haugwitz, although not very hopeful on this point, 
thought that such deliberations would come early enough 
when such a painful claim had been actually made. Instead 
of this they directed the ambassador to remind France of 
her guarantee of the Treaty of Westphalia, and to call on 
the Republic to renew it, because a violation of the territory 
of the Empire would be thereby precluded. 

Meanwhile the Ministers had agreed on the note to be 
sent to Russia, with considerably lightened hearts. With 
regard to the authorship of the Polish Partion, they po- 
litely restored the honour of it to the Empress, and then 
proceeded to a closer examination of the different claims. 
^Trussia,” they said, ^‘also desires a settlement which will 
harmoniously take all real interests into account. She feels 
neither envy nor jealousy towards Austria; the time when 
she may have done so is past; but she cannot agree to any 
arrangement of frontiers which would be fatal to her own 
State. The strongest Power ought not to receive the largest 
share; on the contrary, it lies in the interest of the balance 
of power to favour the weaker. With regard to Cracow, 
more especially, this city in the hands of Prussia will only 
be a post of defence, because it lies on the north of the 
mountains; but in the hands of Austria it will undoubt- 
edly become an offensive position, by means of which Prus- 
sian Silesia would he hemmed in on every side by Imperial 
possessions. Prussia in this case follows the same principle 
as Russia, and desires a clearly drawn line of demarcation. 
Nature herself has drawn It on her side — in the one case 
by the course of the Vistula, in the other by that of the 

L3 
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Narew and the Niemen.” this settlement,” concluded the 
note, ‘4s not to be obtained, Prussia would prefer the con- 
tinuance of the arrang^ent of 1793, without any question 
at all of a nqw partition of Poland.” Tauenzven received 
orders on his own part to adhere literally to the principles 
here laid down, and not to allow himself to be led away, 
as heretofore from the path prescribed to him by over- 
estimating his own successes, and by credulous confidence. 

The King signed this document on the 28th of November. 
He at that time hoped great things from the concise clearness 
of his arguments, and from the favourable impression which 
Hohenlohe’s return to the Rhine would make upon the 
Empress. But he had no notion of the nature of the ground 
to which his opponent had transferred the disputed ques- 
tion in St. Petersburg. On the same 28th of November 
Thugut completed in Vienna a despatch to the Austrian 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, in answer to the Russian ap- 
plication for full powers to treat definitively. He had been 
at work upon it for months; and by its ratification the 
destinies of Europe were forced into new and entirely un- 
looked-for paths, which were to lead our whole quarter of 
the globe to a future destitute of right and freedom. 

Let us endeavour to realise to ourselves the attitude which 

o 

the two Imperial Courts had assumed ^o one another since 
the summer.^ 

From the vfiry first day of the Polish war, the government 
at Vienna had been of opinion that Austria ought to carry 
oflP a considerable portion of the Polish booty — especially 
Cracow, and the bordering Palatinates, Sendomir, Lublin and 
Chelm; in other words, that she ought to extend her Ga- 
lician borders. Without any formal negotiation this had 
been communicated to the Russian Ambassador Rasumowsky, 
and the latter had always declared that his Government con- 

The following statements 'are drawn from ThnguCs Correspondence 

with Cobenzl. Archives at Vienna. 
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sidered such a claim perfectly fair. Trusting to these senti- 
ments of Russia, Thugut had ordered General Harnoncourt 
to inarch with about 15,000 men, ii| the beginning of July, 
into Scndomir and Volhynia. But he was deeply alarmed 
by the consent of the Russians to the Prussian occupation 
of Cracow, and, subsequently, by the Russian note of the 
23d of July. He saw in it the desertion of Russia to the 
Prussian system, and under these circumstances would not 
allow IlarnoncourPs small corps to run the risk of a hostile 
collision with the Prussians, and summoned it back to Ga- 
licia in the beginning of August. 

Meanwhile the Russian Ministers hastened to express to 
Count Cobenzl their lively regret at such undeserved mistrust. 
They declared, in the most positive manner, that Russia ad- 
hered once for all to her friendship with Austria, but that 
it should remembered that Russia, too, had her difficulties, 
and was obliged to act with some consideration. This necessity 
was, indeed, apparent enough, as long as the Prussian armies 
played a principal and victorious part in Poland, and Thugut’s 
fears were in the main calming down, when he heard of the 
raising of the siege of Warsaw, and the retrgat of the Prussians. 
On the 11th of September he sent off instructions to Cobenzl for 
the important negotiation. Austria, he said, had always regret- 
ted the partitions of Pofand as injurious to her interests. If 
such a partion was unavoidable, she must, of course, protect 
her owen share, that she might not be altogether thrown 
into the shade by perfidious Prussia. In the next place, he 
said, he must take his stand on the principle that the new 
shares should be allotted in proportion to the relative extent 
of territory previously possessed by the partitioning Powers, 
and he therefore claimed the country between the Priilsian 
borders the Pilica, the Vistula, the Bug, Lipsk and the 
Russian, frontiers. A small diminuation of this share could 
only be allowed on the East of the Bug, in Volhynia. After 
dwelling on the insatiable* demands of Prussia, and their 
utterly unjustifiable nature, he went on to observe that the 
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Emperor could still fairly ask for other compensation (besides 
these Polish lands), corresponding to the Prussian and Russian 
acquisitions in the second Polish partition. This might consist 
either in a French district — which could, howeverj to facilitate 
a fair peace, be made much smaller than had been formerly 
demanded — or, if this should be found impracticable, in the 
territory pointed out in the note of the 27th of February, 
viz. the Venetian Provinces. If Catharine did not think it 
feasible to negotiate herself with Prussia on this point, it 
might be arranged separately between the two Imperial 
courts by an exchange of autograph letters, as in the year 
1782. In no case, however, must Prussia obtain a single 
clod ol land in Poland, if she did not furnish a considerable 
contingent to the Head of the Empire, and place the rest 
of her forces under the command of an Imperial generalissimo. 
On the whole, the more Russia appropriated in Poland, the 
better pleased would the Emperor be. 

Cobenzl received these communications on the 28th of 
September, and hastened to lay them before the Russian 
Ministers. The sum total of his claim amounted to about 
32,000 square miles of Polish land, and the tey^a jirma of 
Venetia, for Austria; and for Russia as much, and for Prussia 
as little, land as possible in Poland— nay, virtually, nothing 
at all for Prussia, since the king wouljJ never agree to the 
conditions proposed, viz. that be should sacrifice the unity and 
independence lof his army. The mutual exasperation of feel- 
ing therefore between the two German confederates was far 
more intense on the side of Austria than on that of Prussia ; 
for the latter, though she certainly would not give up Cracow 
and Sendomir to the Emperor, was willing to agree to the 
acquHition by Austria of any other Polish Province. Russia 
could not fail to see the advantages to be derived from the 
position of umpire in which the bitter feud between the 
German Powers had naturally placed her. Suwarow’s victories 
had already begun; the crushihg of Poland was only a 
question of time. Catharine’s favourite plan— the conquest 
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of Turkey — which had been so vexatiously interrupted six 
months ago by Kosciusko’s revolt, once more filled her mind. 
It was, therefore, a. matter of coferse that she was still, 
in the main, on Austria’s side. But she could not, like 
Thugut, wish to drive Prussia to extremities; and the dis- 
cord between the two German Powers made it possible for 
her considerably to curtail the demands of Austria, to the 
advantage of Russia. Consequently Besborodko and Markofi* 
communicated to Count Cobenzl, as early as the 30th Sep- 
tember, that Austria should receive the four Southern Palati- 
nates, Cracow, Sendomir, Lublin, and a part of Chelm, but 
that a complete satisfaction of her other claims in the North 
and East was impossible; that Praga belonged to Warsaw, 
and could not he refused to Prussia; ^that Brzesc and Vol- 
hynia — about 6,900 square miles — must go to Russia, since 
she regarded the Bug as her natural boundary. Cobenzl 
got no better consolation from Suboff, who pointed out to 
him, among other things, that in the parts of Volhynia 
claimed by Thugut lay the town of Wladimir which had 
once been the source of Christianity to Russia. In other 
respects the Russian Ministers were as -.obliging and con- 
fidential as possible, and promised not to open an official 
negotiation with Tauenzien until the Imperial Courts had 
come to a thorough understanding with one another, and were 
enabled by their harmony to crush the evil purposes of 
Prussia. They only kept a firm hold on Volhynia. ‘‘Take 
half France” said Catharine, ‘take Venetia, take Turkish lands, 
we have no objection; but in Poland the Bug must be our 
frontier.” Cobenzl was compelled to ask, on the 21st of 
October, for new instructious. 

In consequence of the continued insecurity of the Polish 
roads, Thugut did not receive this despatch till the 10th of 
November, after Kosciusko had been taken prisoner, and War- 
saw had fallen; and when, consequently, Russia was in every 
respect master of the situation in Poland. As Thugut could 
entertain no idea of extorting any concession from the Em- 
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press by an understanding with Prussia, no course was left 
him but subniission to Catharine's will. But even under 
these circumstances he# had good reason to be satisfied. 
By acceding to the treaty of the 23d of January 1793 — at 
least as far as Russia was concerned — according to Catha- 
rine’s long-cherished wish, Austria obtained her stipulated 
promise to render the Belgian-Bavarian Exchange possible. 
It is true that Austria had, for the moment, renounced the 
execution of this scheme, both in London and Munich; but 
we shall soon enough sec how little Thugut had really sw erved 
from his dislike to Belgium, and his designs on Bavaria. 
The old Elector, Charles Theodore, was once more under 
Austrian influence; he aspired, in spite of his 70 years, to 
the hand of an Archduchess, and was as ready as ever to 
resign Bavaria to the Emperor, for a handsome compensation. 
In the next place Russia expressed her readiness to ac(|uire 
Venetia for the Emperor. In this case, too, as in that of 
Bavaria, an old and darling wish of the Austrian diplomacy 
was fulfilled. It was never forgotten in Vienna that the Italian 
possessions of Venice had once belonged to the Empire, and 
that the crown of , Hungary had possessed ancient claims on 
the Dalmatian provinces. In more recent times Joseph II. 
had spoken on this subject with the Empress Catharine, and 
had met with a ready consent from her, because she felt 
grateful for his acquiescence in her Turkish plans. Nothing 
could be more natural, therefore, to the nephew, who was 
about to renew on the largest scale the uncle’s friendship 
with Russia, than to take up again the Italian side of the 
great scheme of 1782. The once proud State of Venice had 
fallen into decrepitude and internal decay; its oligarchical 
government, which might at one time have vied with the 
Roman or the English in solidity and public spirit, had 
sunk in the estimation of Europe nearly to a level with 
the Polish Diet or the French Emigres. The main point, 
however, was that there was nb better means of rounding 
off the territories of Milan, the Tyrol and Illyria, than by 
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the acquisition of the rich Venetian provinces, the possession 
of which would make Austria the mistress of the Adriatic 
Sea, of Italy, and the Pope at KonJfe. 

Such advfyitages were, indeed, by no means tg be despised. 
But every thing depended upon this, that Catharine should not 
further their accomplishment merely by holding out vague 
hopes, but enter into binding engagements; — that she should 
give a firm guarantee to crush with armed hand the resistance 
of any third party, and especially all interference on the 
part of the hated and dreaded Prussia. Thugut, therefore, 
as early as the VM\ of November, sent instructions to Count 
Cobeir/1 to come to a settlement with Russia by giving up 
his pretensions to Volhynia; but to demand, all the more 
positively, the country between the Bug and Vistula, and the 
other non-Polish acquisitions mentioned above. Definitive in- 
structions followed on ^thc 29th. In these Thugut, while he 
reiterates his demands, declares afresh that he wishes Russia to 
gain as much, and Prussia as little, as possible. Owing to the 
perfidy of Prussia, he said he could only reckon upon Russia 
for the fulfilment of his wishes. He must, therefore, ask of 
the latter the most binding assurances, a clear and posi- 
tive promise, that the Empress would help Austria with all 
her resources to obtain her due compensation in France, Ve- 
netia, &c.; that if ayy third Power offered to stand in the 
Emperor’s way, Catharine would make common cause with 
Austria; that she would act thus, if Prussia should proceed 
against the Emperor either by threats, or demonstrations or 
acts of hostility; ,and that the two Imperial Powers should 
mutually promise to aid each other with all their forces 
against Prussia, as in 1792 against the Turks. It was like- 
wise to be wished, he said, that the obligation of Prussia 
to continue hostilities against the French, under an Austrian 
Commq^nder-in-chief, should be plainly expressed. Prussia, 
he said, endeavoured to help France in every possible way; 
and even wished to concludS an alliance with the Republican 
banditti. The state of affairs, he said in conclusion, had 
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been continually getting worse, and unless the Emperor 
received efficient support from his allies, he might, in lus 
wisdom, see himself coihpelled to take a resolution , in itself 
extremely disfigreeable to him. 

It was high time to put Cobeiizl in a condition to bring 
the matter to an issue. After overpowering Poland, Catha- 
rine’s impatience had increased with every day. Although 
always animated by the wish to come to terms with Austria, 
she had, as we know, since October, urged her Ministers to 
preliniinary negotiations with Tauenzien ; and was now count- 
ing the hours till the arrival of the eagerly expected courier 
from Vienna. Meanwhile both she and her ministers caused 
Count Cobenzl many a bitter hour, by their sharp criticism 
of Austria’s attitude towards France. She had sent general 
Korsakoff to Belgium, whose reports on the conduct of the 
war in that country were full of the strangest and most in- 
explicable movements — retreats without battles, nay, even 
in the moment of victory. it treachery,^’ said Suboff, ‘‘or 
what other reasons can we assign?” “It is not possible,” 
said Markoff, “for us to imperil Russian troops in your un- 
fortunate war.” ‘however,” said Suboff taking up the word 
again, “you shall even now receive an auxiliary corps of 
Russians, as soon as ever the Polish business is settled.” 

In these discussions also the mind ^of Catharine was se- 
cretly dwelling on her Turkish schemes. Thugut had often 
assured her that the Emperor had no more steadfast desire 
than to return to the system of Joseph II.; and as he, on 
his part, endeavoured to attach to this policy a renewed and 
more express guarantee of the acquisition of Bavaria and 
Venctia, the Empress was determined to obtain an express 
recognition of her Turkish claims. In the matter itself she 
had no difficulty to overcome on the part of Austria, to 
whom she had guaranteed a share in the spoils of Turkey. 
But the position of the two Powers was very different in 
respect to the time and mode ' of carrying out their plans. 
Russia desired, above all things, to make the attack while 
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the war with France was still in progress; it was desirable 
for Austria, on the other hand, that it should be deferred till 
the conclusion of peace with the ^French. The Empress, 
therefore, kept this last important point completely in the 
background^ feeling sure that at the propeir moment she 
would be able to carry out her will. 

On the 9th of December Cobenzl received the preliminary 
instructions of the 13th of November. Markoff* immediately 
asked, whether the Ambassador, in case Prussia should make 
difficulties, would come to terms with Russia alone, since 
they were agreed on the main points. ^‘Had you,” be added, 
‘‘insisted on carrying your point in respect to Volhynia, we 
should have made terms with Prussia — of such importance 
is a speedy settlement to us.” Cobenzl declared that in case 
of nee'd he should consider himself empowered to negotiate; 
but as definitive instructions would arrive in a very short 
space of time, he begged the Russian Government to wait 
for them. But day after day passed, and the Courier from 
Vienna did not make his appearance. “When will he be 
here?” said Catharine, “in eight years?” “If he does not 
come soon,” said Ostermann, “we must settle with Prussia.” 
When, therefore, Tauenzien gave notice that he had received 
his new instructions, Cobenzl could only restrain the im- 
patient Russians , by opening the negotiation on . the basis 
of the preliminary despatch; and accordingly he entered into 
the first official conference with Ostermann, Besborodko, and 
Markoff, on the 15th of December. In this he declared 
Austria’s renunciation of Volhynia, and received in return 
the guarantee of the four Palatinates, with the proviso that 
the question respecting the tongue of land between the Bug 
and the Vistula should be left to further negotiations. They 
then agreed upon the next steps to be taken. In the first 
place that Tauenzien should be invited to a conference with 
the Russian Ministers; and that if all the energy of the 
Russians was insufficient tp bring him to reason, a general 
conference should be held. In case this too should lead to 
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no understanding, the Russians proposed that the Imperial 
Courts should come to terms with one another, make a treaty 
for the partition of Po^ind, and exchangi^ ministerial de- 
clarations respecting the other points, instead of autograph 
letters betweeft the Sovereigns, as been before hacl proposed. 
Cobenzl had some scruples respecting these formalities, but 
took the responsibility on himself, in order to prevent any 
approximation between Russia and Prussia. 

Such was the position of affairs when Tauenzien, on the 
16th of December, began his negotiation with the Russian 
Ministers. Ostermann opened the proceedings by announcing 
that the Empress purposed to accept the offer of the Coiir- 
landers, and to unite their Duchy with the Russian Empire. 
Prussia had hitherto received no information on this subject. 
Tauenzien, therefore, expressed his surprise, and remarked that 
the Russo-Prussian treaty of 1792 had expressly guaranteed 
the existing state of things in Oourland. But the Russians 
were prepared for this objection. Ostermann replied that 
this guarantee was only directed against the reform party 
which at that time ruled in Poland, and naturally lapsed 
with the fall of Poland. Nothing remained for Tauenzien 
but to say that he would report the matter to his Govern- 
ment; which, he said, would probably expect consideration 
for its own wishes in other respects, as a return for con- 
ceding this point. After this prelude,* their common im- 
patience led tjiem immediately to the discussion of the main 
point — the contending claims of the two German Powers to 
Cracow and Sendomir. Tauenzien enlarged on the propo- 
sition of the last Prussian note, but met with lively opposi- 
tion, and found that the Russians openly took part with 
Austria. Markoff was especially emphatic and violent in his 
opposition to the Prussian claims; and after a long dispute 
the sitting was adjourned without any result. 

On the following day Tauenzien tried to come to an 
understanding with Count Cobenzl alone, but could not 
advance a step further. In a second conference with the 
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Russians on the IHth he then discussed the future line of 
demarcation on the Lithuanian side. The latter expressed 
a hope that Prussia would give up htfi’ claim to the Szamaitie 
district on the Wildau, as they wished to keep her at a 
distaiuHi froih the borders of Coiirland, and dftered her in- 
stead a small stripe of land between the N.arew and the Rug. 
Tauenzicn promised to lay the proposition before his Govern- 
ment, and imagined that he then perceived a change in the 
tone of the Russians in respec^t to Gracow'. 

This hope, however, was of no long duration. At the 
general conference, on the 21st, Cobenzl manifested at the 
very commencement a great degree of warmth and im- 
patience. He declared that under no circumstances could or 
would Austria give up Cracow. The whole of Galicia, and, 
abov(*, all, the iinjiortaut salt works of Wiliezka, would be 
exposed if the city fell into tho hands of Prussia. Tauen- 
zieri rejoined that the city w'as already Prussian territory; 
that it was so by the right of conquest in a righteous war 
of defence; that it was so by the same right by which 
Austria had demanded the oath of homage in Valenciennes 
in 1793; and that the Emperor, therefore,^ ought to acknow- 
ledge the clear right of arms, as Prussia had done in the 
case referred to. ^^The question at that time,” cried Cobenzl 
in reply, ^‘was, as now’^, bne of compensation to Austria for 
her war expenses, her claims to which have been acknow- 
ledged and guaranteed by Prussia in a wbple series of 
treaties; you will not, I suppose, maintain that Lublin and 
Chelni are of themselves the compensation which has been 
promised us by Russia and Prussia!’" Tauenzien replied that 
he should be rejoiced if this point of view were taken up 
by Russia; if the natural system was, once for all, to be 
changed in favour of Austria, and if Russia were bent on 
procuring an additional advantage for the Emperor, her 
proper course would be, not to do so at the cost of a third 
party, but to sacrifice a portion of her own immeasurable 
share of the booty. Before the Russians could meet this 
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unexpected turn, Cobenzl once more put himself , forward with 
a great show of zeal. sovereign,” he said, ^^acknow- 

ledges the pretensions f)f Russia as just and natural; the 
two Courts are entirely agreed with regard to them, and 
consider the Russian frontiers as irrevocably sVittled. You 
yourself cannot (addressing Tauenzien) seriously hold any 
other opinion; if you insist upon keeping possession of 
Cracow and Sendomir, there will evidently be nothing left 
for us, and Austria will be for the second time curtailed of 
her just rights.” The Russian Ministers warmly expres- 
sed their assent, and vied with one another in declaring 
that Prussia must give way. Thereupon Tauenzien played 
his last card. He saw, he said, that no understanding could 
possibly be come to. He had heard that the Emperor 
Francis would protest against every partition by which 
Cracow and Sendomir were not awarded to Austria. He 
was empowered to announce a similar protest, unless C-racow 
and Sendomir remained Prussian provinces. Under such 
circumstances, he said in conclusion, the partition was im- 
possible, and there was no other course than to leave 
Poland in the same position as she had been before the last 
rebellion. But Cobenzl and the Russians with one voice 
protested against this declaration. ‘‘That is impossible,” they 
cried. “The three Courts,” said Ostermann, “have acknow- 
ledged the partition to be necessafy to their self-pre- 
servation; Prjissia herself was the first to moot the question 
and to maintain the unavoidable necessity of the measure; 
Poland is dead and gone for ever, and the dead cannot at 
pleasure be called to life again.” Cobenzl saw that his time 
was come. “We are agreed,” he said, turning to the Rus- 
sian Ministers, “on all points. Let us draw up the protocol; 
let us sign the treaty; if Prussia will join us, well and 
good, if not, we must do without her.” Tauenzien rose to 
make an indignant protest, and the meeting broke up in 
open conflict. 

From this moment the Prussian ambassador found him- 
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self deserted and alone in St. Petersburg. The Empress 
was indisposed and invisible. Nothing was said about a 
renewal of the Conference, and even at Berlin this pause 
was conside/(?d desirable until the result of tlje negotiations 
in Basle and Paris became clearer. When Tauenzien again 
addressed the Russian Vice-Chancellor on the 28th, Oster- 
mann was polite but monosyllabic, and assumed an air of 
sorrowful resignation. He gave Tauenzien to understand, 
that Austria had for a long time doubted whether she would 
be satisfied with the four Palatinates. ^‘We,” he added, 
“cannot possibly act otherwise; we must interest ourselves 
for Austria; she showed herself a good friend to us in 1788, 
and reaped too little advantage then.” Concerning the further 
intentions and resolutions of the Imperial Courts, Tauenzien 
was unable to gain any information at all. 

Meanwhile, after Thugut’s instructions of the 29th of No- 
vember had arrived, Catharine had given orders to prepare 
the a(;ts which were to be executed in concert with Austria. 
They were drawn up in the form of two binding declarations, 
whicb were to be exchanged between the respective Mi- 
nisters of the two countries. The first of liiese related to the 
partition of Poland. According to this Russia was to receive 
all the country westward of a line which ran along the Bug, 
on the south, as fajT as Brzesc, then in a straight line to 
Grodno, and thence along the Niemen to the East Prussian 
borders — in all about 44,500 square miles. Ahstria was to 
receive the four Palatinates, L e. the territory between the 
Pilica, Vistula and Bug, — somewhat more than 20,000 square 
miles — and Prussia the remainder — about 16,000 square miles, 
on condition, of course, of her acknowledging and guarantee- 
ing the acquisitions of the two Imperial Courts. Mean- 
while the latter were to keep the treaty secret, until both 
parties deemed that the proper time had arrived for laying 
it before the Government at Berlin. When Cobenzl had 
declared his agreement in every particular, Markoff told him 
that the Empress promised Austria the fulfilment of all her 
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other wishes, but that she looked for corresponding ser- 
vices in return. In reply to his rather surprised question, 
Oobenzl was informed that Catharine demanded Austria’s 
accession to tiie treatyof the 23d of January 1793, and com- 
plete reciprocity in the obligations to be undertaken against 
Prussia. Thus far he had, of course, no objection to make, 
since all this was in accordance with the sentiments of his 
governinent and his own instructions; but, to his great 
astonishment, Markoff then went on to say, that Catharine 
demanded the renewal of !the engagements of 1782 in the 
event of a war with the Turks, and more particularly, the 
erection of a Kingdom of Dacia for a Russian Prince, in 
return for which Austria was to receive Serbia and Bosnia. 
Cobenzl immediately declared that he had no powers to sign 
such a clause. ‘‘The Emperor,” he said, “from his great 
friendship for the Empress, will in all probability grant this 
also; but why did you not speak to me about it before, that 
might have time to beg for instructions on this point?” Mar- 
koff calmly answered, that, to tell the honest truth, not one 
(j(‘ Ilii‘ Ministers had had the slightest suspicion of it; it was 
the Empress’s own idea, to which however, she tenaciously 
adhered. He hoped, be added, that Cobenzl would sign, as 
it was only a question of a future^war with Turkey which 
at the present moment was further removed than ev(T. After 
(considerable discussion Cobenzl made up his mind to sign, 
in the hope of obtaining the Emperor’s sanction; and added, 
on his own part, to the clause respecting the accession of 
Austria to the treaty of 1793, an especial and emphatic 
mention of the Belgian-Bavarian Exchange. And thus an 
agreement was come to respecting the second important 
declaration. “Since the Empress,” it began, “has declared 
herself ready to assist the Emperor, to the full extent of her 
power in obtaining the new compensations to which, after th<» 
costs and sacrifices of the presept war, he has a full right, 
the Emperor hereby declares, that he joins in the Russo- 
Prussian treaty of January 23nd 1793, in so far as it con- 
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cerns the interests of the two Imperiid Courts, the Belgian- 
Bavarian exchange, and the Russian acquisitions in Poland, 
which last he henceforward guarantees.” In the next place, 
the secret ai;ticle of the Austro-Russian treaty of alliance res- 
pecting the Ottoman Porte was now^to be extended to 
Prussia, so that each of the two Courts bound itself to help 
the other with all its forces in case of an attack by Prussia. 
Lastly, the Emperor promised, in case of a new and joint 
war against the Turks, to cooperate with all his ‘power in 
realising the agreement made between Catharine and Jo- 
seph II. in their autograph correspondence of the year 1782; 
and especially to make Moldavia, Wallachia and Bessa- 
rabia, into an independent Principality for a member of 
the Imperial House of Russia. The Empress then promised, 
on her part, that Austria should receive the Turkish pro- 
vinces formerly destined for Joseph 11. She further engaged 
to do her utmost to procure additional compensation for 
iiustria, and consented beforehand — in case the fortune of 
war should not allow the Emperor to make up his losses 
at the expense of Prance — to his appropriating, to the full 
extent, all the lands wrongfully possessed by Venice, or 
acquiring some other suitable and sufficient compensation. 
Finally, Catharine bound.herself to aid the Emperor with all 
her power, if Prussifs should proceed to hostile demonstra- 
tions or acts of open war. 

These articles were signed on the 3rd of January, by 
Ostermann, Besborodko, Markoff and Cobenzl, and the > in* 
telligence of this inportant act was despatched with all speed 
to Vienna. With regard to Prussia, Catharine had under- 
taken to answer the last Prussian note, so far as an answer 
w'as for the moment necessary. Alopeus accordingly handed 
in a Russian memorial to the Government at Berlin, on the 
7th of January, which, indeed, contained not the slightest 
hint of the actual projects of the Imperial Courts, but by 
its rude tone and overbearing pride left no doubt of the 
sentiments and hopes of Russia. The Empress, it said, had 
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heard with the greatest astonishment the prpposition of 
Prussia, to preserve, under certain contingencies, the existence 
of Poland* This was one of those wishes which might, in- 
deed, arise ii\,the heart, but the fulfilment of which could not 
be hoped for, „becau|p it was conh'ary to the nature of things. 
As a proof of the truth of this assertion, Ostermann refer- 
red to the late outbreak, which had indisputably proved 
the necessity of partitioning so volcanic a territory. ‘‘In 
the award of the different portions of territory,” continued 
Ostermann, “we have adhered to the principle, that the 
existing relation of the partitioning States in respect to 
power, should be as far as possible preserved — the very 
principle which Prussia adhered to with so muc.h severity 
against Austria in the last Turkish war.” In a friendly 
tone, which barely concealed the double-edged derision, he 
added the remark; “we mention that case without any 
fear of being suspected of a revengeful recollection of 
Prussia’s attitude on that occasion , because the whojt 
course of the Polish Partition of 1793 has displayed to the 
world our zeal for the aggrandisement of Prussia.” He then 
passed in review ' the claims of the different Powers, and 
enlarged upon the moderation and fairness of Austria. In 
speaking of the pretensions of Russia, his language reached 
the height of sublime •arrogance. no longer took the 

trouble to discuss which of the two German Powers was 
the originatdrof the Polish partitions; on the contrary, the 
very. opposite view of the case was now advanced, and 
made the foundation of Russia’s claim to the lion’s share 
of the booty. “We may boldly affirm,” said Ostermann, 
“that the title of the Empress to her portion of Poland is 
not the work of a moment, or of chance, but the creation 
of thirty years of labours, cares, and colossal efforts of 
every kind; we may affirm that in comparison with these, 
Austria and Prussia have received as an unbought gift all 
the advantages which they have reaped, and will reap, in 
Poland.” It was not possible in six lines to pourtray the 
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whole policy" of Catharine with greater force, or to reveal 
with more brutal candour the fate which awaited Poland. 
To this review of the past, Ostfermann added, in conclusion, 
some good advice for the fhture. Prussia should consider, 
he said, that by ready assent and compliance she would 
strengthen her alliance with Russia, and thereby obtain 
greater advantages than by insisting, as hitherto, upon con- 
venient frontiers. Such a course on the part of Prussia 
would not have the least influence on the general condition 
of Europe; while those chimerical hopes of peace with 
Franco, of which so much had been said of late, could have 
no at all. 

it was easy, to gather from this note that Russia was 
closely allied with Austria in every question — that she 
entertained a lively remembrance of Prussia’s interference 
in the last Turkish war — that both Courts condemned the 
Prussian claims in Poland, and intended to carry out their 
will, even in case of a peace between Prussia and Prance. 
Under these circumstances it must have appeared to the 
Court of Berlin almost like an irony of fate, that, after a 
lengthy discussion of the proposition* of tlie Elector of 
Mayence, the Diet at Ratisbon expressed by a large majority 
its desire of peace; an^, on the 22nd, called on the Emperor 
and the King of Rrussia to oombine for the furtherance of 
this blessed work. The more evident the policy of the Im- 
perial Courts became, the more pressing bedhme the neces- 
sity to Prussia of seeking peace with France, but also the 
clearer the impossibility of making it in concert with Austria. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

PALL OF THE JACOBINS. 


Impression made on paris by the Sth op thebmidor.^State op parties 

IN THE CONVENTION. — REVOCATION OP SEVERAL EDICTS ISSUED DtlUlNO 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.— KfFBCT PRODOCED THEREBY ON THE COUNTRY. 

— Attitude of the people. — The thbrmidorians. — Lecointrb’s im- 
peachment OF FORMER GOVERNMENT REJECTED. ~ TrIAL OF TUB NANTES 
PRISONERS. — La JEUNESSE DOREB. — ^liEGBNDRE's IMPEACHMENT OF FORMER 
GOVERNMENT.— Trial op the revolutionary COMMITTEE OP NANTES. — 
Law respecting the clubs. — Proposal to reinstate the 73 incar- 
cerated DEPUTIES. — Proceedings against carrier. — Prosecution of 

THE JACOBINS, AND CLOSING OF THEIR CLUB. — IMPEACHMENT OF CARRIER, 
— Amnesty gjianted to la vendee. — Recall* of tub 73 deputies. — 
Impeachment of billaud-yarennes, collot d'herbois, barere, yadier. 


The European Powers vied with one another in seeking peace 
with the French Republic. We have in the first place to 
observe the position of affairs in France since the fall j)f 
Robespierre. 

The 9th of Thermidor was a day of rejoicing for Paris, 
and for every part of the country to ’which the news was 
carried. The late syetem of government was so completely 
incorporated in Robespierre, all the authorities — the Re- 
volutionary Committees, the Revolutionary Tribunals, the 
local Magistracies and the Popular unions — had all united 
themselves so closely with the Dictator, that his fall shook 
the fabric of the State to •its very foundations. In Paris no 
one for a long time could give credit to such an apparently 
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impossible occurrence. In the prisons the accused had been 
robbed of all their goods and money as late as the 8th ^ so 
that they looked with mortal anxiety to a repetition of the 
general massacre of 1792; and even on the 9th, in the very 
tumult of the ’^insurrection, Henriot had caused a transport 
of 80 prisoners to be dragged to the soaflEbld. The in- 
telligence of the saving catastrophe, therefore, spread from 
mouth to mouth, as an utterly unlooked-for piece of good 
fortune. Men found themselves suddenly relieved from the 
weight of a crushing oppression; they could once more 
breathe freely, and look forward to the possibility of a human 
existence. They were still surrounded, indeed, by danger 
and misery of every kind; the blood so lately shed was still 
smoking in the streets, and all the laws and regulations of an 
unexampled tyranny were still in force;, but the minds of the 
people, once more inspired by hope, rose triumphant above 
all their sufferings, and swelled with the intoxication of 
unwonted joy. During the whole of the 10th and the succeeding 
night, the streets were filled with surging and shouting 
masses of people. The sittings of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal had been interrupted, the Jacobin Clvib closed, and 
the Municipal Councillors had perished under the guillotine; 
for the moment all the tools of the old tyranny appeared 
to have been destroyed. The Dantonists were especially 
active in following up the victory in accordance with the 
public feeling. < Because, in November, they had coimselled 
clemency and humanity, Robespierre had kept them for 
more than half a year in constant fear of death; they could 
now prove that Camille Desmoulins had really sacril^ed his 
life in the cause of mercy; and L^endre, Merlin de Thion- 
ville, TaUien and Freron, were indefatigable in visiting the 
prisons, and. dismissing by hundreds, without examination, 
those who had, without examination, been incarcerated by 
hundreds. There was a time when none of these men were 
a whit behind Robespierre in arbitrary cruelty; but now, 
with equal caprice, they gave free course to more generous 
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impulses. They had all their lives lived only for the present 
hour, and to float onwards with the wave of popular 
opinion had always appeared to them to be the essence of 
political rectitude. , 

In the Convention, meap while, very different sentiments 
prevailed. There the men of the Committee of Public 
Safety, Collot, BUlaud, Carnot, Barere, and all those members 
of the Comiti de Sv/reti Genirale and the Mountain who held 
with them,, regarded themselves as the proper creators of 
the new epoch. They were the Remains, or at any rate the 
old allies, of the Hebertist party, the truest representatives 
of the system of terror, who had fallen out with Robespierre 
simply from reasons of personal ambition. They looked on 
the 9th of Thermidor entirely as a day of defence— not as 
the beginning of a new system, but as the preservation of 
the former one; they had struggled to overthrow the. dic- 
tatorship of Robespierre, and maintain the undisturbed exist- 
ence of the Revolution, for their own advantage. They 
looked with astonishment and indignation on the movement 
which was taking place about them. Billaud-Varennes op- 
posed the susp^sion of the Revolutionary Tribunal with 
surprise and anger; when it was reconstituted with new 
members, Barere proposed Fouquier Tinville as Public In- 
former, and was ex^^emely surprised on being met by a 
storm of opposition, and hearing a vote of deposition and im- 
peachment passed against Fouquier. Immediately afterwards* 
the avenging justice of the Convention was directed against 
another friend and servant of Robespierre, viz. Lebon, the 
dreaded Proconsul of the Department du Nord, whose 
provisional arrest was ordered without any opposition. The 
same fate befel several subordinate tools of the dreaded 
rulers; but, on the other hiuid, a proposal to indict Maignet, 
the executioner of Bedouin, was for. the present negatived. 
The prevalent sentiments of the Convention were soon marked 
out by clearer outlines. Tlie Moderate party, the Centre, 
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and the remnant of the Right, accustomed daring the whole 
preceding year to silence and endurance, fell once more into 
their usual attitude, and the real poorer was still entirely 
in the hands <of the Mountain. But even with tibe latter the 
views of Bsr^re and BiUaud'Yarennes foimd no favour. 
The most zealous Montagnards were of opinion that for the 
future the government should be exercised, not by the Com- 
mittees, but by the Convention as a body, and that the 
latter must once for all be secured against the tyranny of the 
former. On the 11th of Thermidor, therefore, they ordered 
new elections and a discussion on an entirely new organi- 
sation of the government. The new members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety were — ^besides two Jacobins pur sang, 
Laloi and 'Echasseriaux — the t#o Dantonists, Thuriot and 
Tallien, and two members of the first Committee of Public 
Safety (April, 1793) Br4ard and Treilhard. The leading idea 
among them, probably, was that the Convention shoidd 
remedy the most crying abuses of tyranny, but by no means 
abandon the principles of the late system. They wished to 
ged rid of the bloodhounds and butchers of Robespierre’s 
train, but bad na> intention of limiting the omnipotence of 
the Revolutionary government by any legal order. The Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, therefore, wa^ retained, and filled with 
new members; it was empowered to egcercise jurisdiction in 
accordance with all the decrees of the Reign of Terror, with 
the exception of. those of the 22nd of Prairial. The 
only mitigation was a provision, carried by Bourdon de 
I’Oise, that no sentence should be passed unless a treacherous 
or counter-revolutionary intention could be* proved. 'iDie 
Jacobin Club, too,, was reopened in the early part of August. 
It was, indeed, to undergo a fresh purgation, and all the 
admirers of Robespierre were to be excluded; but the ‘‘Mends 
and brothers” were not too particular in their dealings with 
one another, and accepted every associate who gave an as- 
surance that he had t^en ,nt> psrt^ in I^bespierre’s fevolt 
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in the night of the 9th of Themidor^ ^ The Club was, 
therefore, soon enabled to continue its sittings in the usual 
manner; once more its orators directed their thunders against 
the aristocrats, the egoists and the wealthy, and^exhorted the 
Convention to Suppress the craven Moderates by continued 
revolutionary energy. 

But the tide of affairs could no longer be controlled. 
Ever since April the Revolutionary Government had received 
its organs firom the hands of Robespierre; every measure 
which the new rulers directed against Robespierre’s partisans 
necessarily paralysed some portion of the machine of the 
State. A new organisation of the Parisian National guard 
was indispensable. Henriot, as its commander, had — on the 
Slst of May and the 9th of Thermidor— threatened the very 
existence of the Convention, and it was now resolved to 
abolish the dangerous dignity, and to appoint the general 
and his staff, every five days, from among the District com- 
manders. By this measure it was, indeed, rendered impos- 
sible for any party suddenly to possess itself of the armed 
force of Paris; but at the same time the Convention was 
deprived of that predominant military inIQuence over the 
whole of the National Guard, which it had hitherto pos- 
sessed. On the 13th of Ajigust, after protracted discussions, 
the reorganisation of the Government committees was com- 
pleted. Hitherto all the ftinctions of government had culmi- 
nated in the Committee of Public Safety, which Vas virtually 
permanent; but now the regulation was once more enforced, 
that at the beginning of every month three members should 
retire in rotation, who could only be re-elected after the lapse 
of a month. It was further ordained that the Convention 
as a tody was the only centre of government, and that 


^ Dubaifl C, N. 4th October. This in hand, but the Club soon put 
purgation was only an empt^ showt down the Messietirs, who wanted to 
Ardouin, Jaeohim 7. Vekd. '^At first admit only honnites gens.** 
the Aristocrats took the Ejpuration 
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the Executive authority for the despatch .of business should 
be divided among sixteen committees; one of “Public Safety,” 
for Diplomacy and War; one of^SHreti ginirede” for Police; 
one “of Legislation,” for Home Administration and Legal 
Jurisdiction; thirteen others for Finance, Post, Army and 
Navy, &c. &c. It is evident that by ^s system the main 
object— the prevention of any kind of dictatorship— ^as fully 
attained; but it is no less dear that an Assembly of more 
than 600 meipbers was utterly unfit to conduct the affairs 
of the State with unity and consistency. The different 
Committees took their own separate course, mutually cross- 
ing each other's path, and impeding each other's action, 
and frequently serving contending party objects. In the 
Convention itself the new organisation obliged a far greater 
number of members to take part in the public business, 
which of itself increased the influence of moderate views and 
personal mediocrity; but as a whole the Government neces- 
sarily lost in unity, consistency and efficiency. 

Five days later the Convention saw itself compelled to 
take another step, the consequences of which seemed no less 
important. Of all the organs of the Government during the 
Reign of Terror, none, as we have seen, were more active 
or more terrible than the Revolutionary Committees. They 
everywhere . stood in the closest connection with the Clubs, 
and since the beginning of the year it had been one of 
Robespierre’s chief cares to fill them with persons on whom 
he could rely, and to invest them with absolute power over 
the freedom of their fellow citizens. It would have been 
absurd in the conquerors of Robespierre to leave half a 
million deadly enemies in possession of the power they 
had hitherto enjsycd. On the 18th of August, therefore, 
the Convention ordered that for the future only one Revolu- 
tiqnary .Committee should exist in each distnct, and in 
Paris only 12, instead of 48 ;« that the Cout4htional com- 
missioners or the Comiti de. S^eU gMrah should nominate 
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their members, apd that the latter should only cite and im- 
prison according to the fixed forms of law. 

Another regulation which dated from the Reign of Terror 
was abolished on the 2l8t of August. Bour^n de I’Oise 
proposed the repeal of the law,' according to which every 
citizen who attended a sectional meeting received 40 sous. 
Danton had introduced the practice in order to enable the 
democratic workmen to attend the meetings regularly; 
Cambon now reported, that in the last few months there 
had never been more than 300 citizens present in .any of 
the Parisian sections, but that the daily pay of |double or 
triple that number had been charged in the accounts. He 
moreover expressed his opinion that such frequent meetings 
only fostered disorders, and proposed that in future they 
should only bie held on the Decades, or Sundays of the 
Republican Calendar. The Convention passed both these 
motions nem. con. 

Lastly, the Government found itself obliged to pursue the 
same course with respect to the Communal authorities and 
the Popular associations, as to .the' Revolutionary com- 
mittees and Sectional assemblies. In all Hhe Departments 
the members of these bodies had zealously attached them- 
selves to Robespierre; the agents of the Committee of Public 
Safety had chosen the:(p exclusively from among the partisans 
of the system, which lipid now fallen. A comprehensive 
change, therefore, in these quarters also was « matter of 
vital importance to the new rulers. Accordingly the Con- 
ventional commissioners were instructed to subject the 
office-bearers and members , of the Clubs and Communal 
councils to a seard^ing ezaminatipn and purgation; and that 
this miglit really be done in the manner intended, a great 
proportion of the J^presenfatives who had been sent into 
the provinces were recalled, and replaced by adherents of 
the new jrigime. 

It was by these mmisores fbat.the country was first made 
aware of the full importwee of the 9tb of Thermidor. The 
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more closely the ranks of all who called themselves Demo- 
crats or Jacobins had rallied round [Bobespierre^s banner 
during the last few montlis^ the more complete was the 
overthrow of the whole party. The Conveiitional com- 
missioners, whatever their inclinations might be, had no 
choice; if the disciples of Robespierre were not to bear the 
sway in the Municipalities, Clubs, and Revolutionary com- 
mittees, they must summon the Constitutionalists, the men 
of f)rop€rty and modei*ate views — in other words, the hitherto 
oppressed middle class— to their aid. The prisons, therefore, 
were everywhere thrown open; thousands of persecuted and 
tormented captives returned to their dwellings, and only too 
frequently saw themselves placed at once in possession of poli- 
tical power. In their homes they found, for the most part, 
nothing but the greatest disorder and desolation. There 
were few families who had not to deplore the execution of 
one or more of their members; the Revolutionary committees 
had sequestrated their houses and property, and then, in 
innumerable cases, had themselves broken the seals; their 
money -chests were rifled and their furniture carried off. 
And thus wealthy and respectable families found themselves 
at once plundered, dishonoured, and bereaved, without the 
shadow of a crime being charged ^gainst them. The general 
indignation knew no bounds, and the^cry for reparation and 
vengeance was raised by millions from one end of the 
country to the other. In every quarter the dub-men, before 
whom the citizens had hitherto trembled, were now arrested 
by the hand of the avengers; the criminal charges brought 
against them of theft and robbery, of rape and embezzle- 
ment, increased to a frightful mass; ^^everywhere,^^ groaned 
the Jacobins in Paris with impotent fury, ^Hhe patriots are 
persecuted; everywhere the Aristocracy once more raises 
its filthy head.’’ But in the capital, too, the position of af- 
fairs had been changed by the late decrees. In the Sectional 
assemblies the citizens once more took the lead; the last 
remnant of Henriot’s bandcH-ftie disappeared from 
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the National guard; the yeung men of the upper classes 
assembled in the public liouses for the purpose of making 
demonstrations against the Jacobins; and hardly a day 
passed without some bloody conflict in the« Palais Royal 
between the contending paj^ies. The Sections continually 
thronged the bar of Ae Convention with revengeful com- 
plaints against the late Revolutionary committees; Aey 
demanded, to the lively displeasure of the Convention, that 
the officials should be once more elected by the people; 
they called for free commercial intercourse at home, and 
peace with the Powers of Europe. Nothing contributed 
more largely to increase Ae ferment than the press, which 
since Thermidor had recovered its liberty. The Reign of 
Terror had not indeed meddled with the law by which the 
press enjoyed unlimited freedom, but had been contented 
with ‘Sending the obnoxious writers, in each particular case, 
to the guillotine. And now that men could no longer be 
beheaded .at pleasure, the press was. subjected to no kind 
of restraint, and the whole weight of this weapon was 
directed against the Jacobins, with a more persevering 
vindictiveness and unbridled fury, than aghinst the monarchy 
itself,, three years before. For the present, indeed, both 
journals and Sections professed the greatest devotion towards 
the Convention, sii^pe the latter, too, was for the moment 
at feud with the universally detested party. But in reality 
no one felt any confidence in that assembly;* on the con- 
trary, the citizens despised the majority of the Deputies, 
who had readily participated in all the atrocities of the 
Reign of Terror, and longed for Ae arrival of a new era, 
in which, under Ae control of rational laws, Ae fate of Ae 
country might be intrusted to enlightened and honourable 
men. 

And thus Ae Government was weak in its organisalion, 
weak from Ae want of any recognised principles, weak 
from the loss of its former ^associates ^ and the contempt of 
its present allies* It felt its way, undecided and wtAout 
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any definite aims, over a region which was heaving with 
every passion of the human heart. In such a position of 
affairs, the momentary harmony between the parties which 
had conquered on the 9th of Thermidor could not be of any 
long duration. In the new Committee of Public Safety the 
Hebertists Collot d^Herbois, BiUaud- Varennes, and the 
Dantonists Thuriot and Tallien, sat side by side; the venom- 
ous feud between the two factions had for the moment 
been thrown into the back ground by the common dangers 
of Thermidor; but it soon broke forth with redoubled fury 
when the crisis was past. At the same time the old members 
of the Committee found themselTes cramped by the jealousy 
against their former power which prevailed through the 
whole Convention, and the new members saw more clearly 
every day the direction of the popular current, and the 
means by which the favour of the excited multitude was to 
be obtained. Individuals among the Dantonists had, more- 
over, their own private reasons, which prompted them to 
break with the members of the former Committee. Fr^ron 
had been on terms of the most enthusiastic friendship with 
Camille and Lucile Desmoulins, and had sworn a bloody 
vengeance against the Hebertists of the Committee for the 
death of his friends. He now associated himself with some 

o 

of the Moderate party, to undertake, the conduct of the 
struggle against the late rulers, in the press. Their paper, 
^^VOrateur Peuple^'* argued with daily increasing heat 
against everything which had any connection with the policy 
of the preceding year. During his mission to Bordeaux, 
Tallien had become acquainted with Theresa Cabarrus, the 
daughter of a rich banker, who was at that time separated 
from hef first husband, de Fontenoy, a member of one of 
the Parlements (bid Cotirs sowerames). She was young and 
beautiful, and yielded without any great reluctance to the 
wishes of the all-powerful deputy. Her influence caused a 
rapid change in his conduct; she awakened in him the first 
sparks of humanity and good sense; so that the Jacobins 
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of Bordeaux were thrown into a state of great excitement 
by the sudden clemency of the Representative towards 
Federalists and Capitalists. Robespierre in great displeasure 
recalled his metamorphosed colleague, and had Madame de 
Fontenoy, who accompanied him, arrested soon after her 
arrival in Paris* No one owed deliverance more entirely to 
the catastrophe of the 9th Thermidor than she; and if she 
had already worked on the feelings of Tallien in the interests 
of humanity she now redoubled her efforts to separate him 
entirely from the Terrorists. The Jacobins pursued her with 
venomous hatred and vulgar abuse ; but the citizens, hundreds 
of whom owed their escape from prison and the scaffold to 
her intercession, called her ‘‘Notre Dame de Thermidor^ 
She was good-natured and lively, but of no commanding talent, 
and by no means over-strict in her morals. That a woman 
of this- sort could play a political part was another sign of 
the sad condition tg which Robespierre had degraded French 
society. 

The contest which the Dantonists, or, as they now called 
themselves, the Thermidorians, intended to raise, was shown 
by their daily skirmishes with their opponents. When Louchet, 
on the 19th of August, complained that the aristocrats were 
once more raising their heads, and demanded the renewal 
of Terrorism, he was answered by the cry of many voices, 
‘^not terror but justice 1” Another Montagnard named 
Charlier came to his aid, crying, ‘‘justice for patriots, terror 
for the aristocrats.” “No,”, shouted his opponents, “justice 
for every one.” “We demand,” said Tallien, “strict justice 
against all the enemies of the country, but no distinction 
between ritizens except that between good and bad; we de- 
mand the freedom of the press to protect the Republic— the 
freedom of the press to crush the rascals — freedom of the 
press or death!” On the 26th a member proposed that the 
members of the municipalities and the administrators of 
I^epa^tmenta should be chosen by the people. The storm 
then brohe out on all sides: “is this a time for elections,” 

IV. N 
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cried the Mountain, “when the hydra of aristocracy is raising 
its insolent head in the Sections?” The Jacobins on the 
same evening denounced the motion as open treachery, pro- 
mised to oppose it in all the Sections, and sent a numerous 
deputation on the 24th to ,the Convention, to ask for a list 
of the names of all the liberated prisoners, and to warn the 
Assembly against any act which might weaken the Revolu- 
tionary Government. Merlin of Thionville, by no means the 
least zealous of the Thermidorians, happened to be president 
on that day. He answered the Jacobins by a sharp ex- 
hortation under all circumstances to obey the law; and 
some of his party, Bentabolle and Lecointre of Versailles, 
shouted after the retiring deputation that they were intriguers 
and Robespierrists , on whom the Government was keeping 
its eye. Lecointre, an irritable, honest, but unsteady man, 
became more and more excited at every repetition of these 
scenes. In the course of the sitting, the Left once more suc- 
ceeded in shelving the complaints which were sent from 
Vaucluse of Maignet’s barbarity. On the following day they 
referred a motion of Fr4ron, for a legal declaration of the 
unlimited freedom of the press, to the Committees, who were 
instructed to give a more detailed report on tlie punish- 
ment of its abuses. Lecointre’^ patience was now ex- 
hausted; without listening to the Tvamings of his more 
prudent friends, he resolved to take the bull by the liorns, 
and on thb 28th gave notice of a formal impeachment 
against seven members of the old Committees. Tallieii had 
dissuaded him from this step, but when once the struggle 
had commenced his party did not reftise its aid. Tallieu 
ascended the rostra immediately after Lecointre , and 
described at length the nature and mission of a revolutionary 
Government; and though he brought forward no definite 
motion, it was evident that he intended sharply to criticize 
the conduct of the late Government, and to lay down a 
<mmprehensive programme of a new political system.^ The 
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Thermidorians thus proclaimed as openly as possible their 
separation from the Mountain. • 

The other factions of the Left closed their ranks more 
firmly, and were ready on the following ^y to receive 
Lecointre^s impeachment. Amidst the breathless suspense 
of the Assembly he brought forward his motion, which con- 
tained 26 charges against Collot d^Herbois, Billaud-Yarennes 
and Bar^re of the Committee of Public Safety, and against 
Vouland, Vadier, Amar and David of the Comiti de Surete 
gMrale^ on the ground of their pailicipation in the outrages 
of Robespierre, and all the crimes of the Reign of Terror. 
There was not a man in the Convention, or in the whole 
of France, who could for a moment question the truth and 
notoriety of these charges. Nevertheless, the question thus 
put to the Convention was extremely critical and painful. 
Were they onCe more to sanction these atrocities by a 
solemn lie, in the face of the boiling anger of the nation? — 
or were they to denounce them as crimes, and then perhaps 
to fall under the weight of their own complicity? Goujon, a 
younger member of the Mountain, vehemently exclaimed: 
‘^What the Committee of Public Safety h&s done, the whole 
Convention, which so long endured Robespierre’s tyranny, 
must answer for;” he demanded that, for the safety of their 
common country, thq debate should be immediately , broken 
off. The feelings of the majority were evidently on his 
side ; on observing which the accused saw their advantage, 
and energetically demanded that the discussions should be 
continued and their innocence confirmed. A tumult was 
raised which lasted for a long time; Vadier displayed a 
pistol on the rostra, with which he said he would shoot 
himself if he did not obtain a hearing. At last the president, 
Thuriot, succeeded in a moment of exhaustion in carryi]^ 
‘Hhe order of the day,” on the ground that the accusj^ 
members had always acted according to the wishes of iji^q 
people. "But the Mountain* was not to be so easily satisr 
fied. They had observed the hesitation of their opponents 
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and the apprehensions of the Centre; and they surprised 
the Convention, on the 2d1h, by proposing th&t the discus- 
sion should be re-opened, and a hearing given to Lecointre's 
proofs. A disgusting scene then foUowed. Lecointre, 
evidently unprepared, had no documents W bring forward; 
amidst a noisy tumult, and increasing derision, the 26 
charges were once more read out, and a vote then passed 
that the Convention rejected the impeachment as ca- 
lumnious. 

The Mountain had thus obtained a complete victory in 
the Convention. But the public feeling in Paris was so un- 
equivocally expressed, and all the reports from the Depart- 
ments so identical in their tone, that Billaud-Yarennes and 
his associates themselves acknowledged that their position 
was untenable, and voluntarily retired from the Committee 
of Public Safety on the 1st of September. Tallien considered 
it expedient to follow their example, and Lecointre, who was 
violently attacked by the Left, resigned his office of secretary. 
The Jacobins, however, were not deterred by this from 
formally ejecting him, together with Tallien, and Fr6ron, 
from their club. Ih the Convention too, the influence of the 
Left predominated for several days; the vacancies in the 
Committee of Public Safety we^e' filled up with strict 
Montagnards; a furious address of the Jacobin Club at Dijon 
was received with evident favour, a motion for the aboli- 
tion of the ^uwimum was shelved, and the penal enactments 
against the ^kUgris renewed in aU their barbarity. 

But these triumphs, were of short duration. A storm was 
already collecting in Paris, the bursting of which was to 
effect a thorough change in the relative position of parties. 

The Bevolutionary Committee of Nantes', Under the pre- 
sidency of Carrier, ^d, as we haxe seen, pitilessly butchered 
many thousands of the captive Yend^ahs on the spot; but 
on one occasion they had Sent a transport of 182 prisoners 
to be tried by the Parisian revolutioiarjr trti>ttnal. The 
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trial had been delayed, and did not begin till the end of 
August, by which time the tribunal had been filled with new 
members, and the spirit of the G-ovemment, as wdl as 
public opinion, had undergone an entire change. In conse- 
quence of the suppression of all intercourse with, and all intelli- 
gence from. La Vendee, nothing more was known in Paris 
than that a desperate war had been carried on in that pro- 
vince, without mercy on either side. Now, however, the 
above-mentioned judicial examination of the accused brought 
before the public eye a series of nameless brutalities, in 
fresh and lively colours, with lull details of the murder 
of children, the violation of women, the repeated drown- 
ings ,en matsey the horrors of the pest-stricken dungeons, 
and the brutal orgies of the executioners. The judgment- 
hall was crowded by an ever increasing audience, who 
listened to these details with breathless and shuddering 
horror. Throughout the vast city men were continually 
asking one another whether atrocities of this kind were 
really possible, and louder and louder rose the cry of 
thousands upon thousands for annihilating vengeance on the 
assassins. The Jacobins became uneasy beneath the weight 
of public indignation. From the Departments, too, the in- 
telligence was unfavourable to them; the dubs of Sedan 
and St. Omer broke off their connection with them; in 
Caen the people celebrated th§ memory of the murdered 
Girondists, and in the department of the Aisne the most 
notorious Jacobins were arrested as cut-purses. The ex- 
asperation of the Jacobin Club increased with the danger: 
“It is well,” cried the deputy Dnhem, “that the toads of 
the marsh raise their heads, for we can more easily cut 
them off;” and the dub caused one of its members to be 
incarcerated for undertaking, tlie defence of the Nantese before 
the court. The Jacohins. were prepared to take upon them- 
selves the whole burden of the odium which rested on 
Committee of Nantes. / 

While affairs were in this state, it happened, <m the 
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evening of the 10th of September, that Tallien was seized, as he 
was entering his house, by an unknown individual , who shot 
him in the shoulder, with the words: ‘‘Wretch, I have long 
expected theeJ” and then escaped under cover of the night. 
No trace of him could be found, and the crime remained 
unpunished. But the Thermidorians made the best use of 
the occurrence as a weapon of offence against the Jacobins 
in the Convention. Merlin of Thionville, in words of thunder, 
enumerated all the murderous and rebellious threats of the 
club; every sentence of his oration was received with 
shouts of applause from the Centre and the galleries. But 
when he proceeded to say, that evon if they did not exactly 
close the club, no Deputy ought to set foot in that “den 
of murderers,^' and when the Mountain interrupted him 
with furious cries, then, for the first time since Thermidor, 
Durand-Maillaine rose from the Centre, and declared that 
the system of united clubs •was a standing peril to all 
government whatsoever. The result was a decree that the 
Committee of Public Safety should draw up a comprehen- 
sive report on the condition of the country. 

On the same Evening, at the meeting of the club, the 
Jacobins showed evident marks of discouragement and ap- 
prehension. ' It was clear to them that they would lose 
their majority in the Convention, if jthe Centre threw off 
its reserve, as it had done on that day. It was in vain 
that Collot dffl[erbois strove, on the 11th, to make a diversion 
in their favour; his motion for recapturing the liberated 
aristocrats met with no support. Meaulle had no better 
success when he demanded that the patriots should be set 
free, who, he said, were being tried on trumped-up charges 
of vulgar crimes. Merlin cut short the discussion, by asking 
whether the Convention was going to take thieves and 
forgers out of the hands of justice ? On the 14th the trial 
bf the Nantese was terminated; the Revolutionary tribunal 
decided that they were all innocent victims of a horrible 
tyranny, and appended to their aquittal an order for the 
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immediate impeachment of their persecutors— the members 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Nantes. The Parisians 
celebrated the day on which this decision was pronounced 
by renewed attacks upon the Jacobins, who could no longer 
show their faces * in the Palais Royal, nay, scarcely in the 
streets, without rousing the anger of the youthful citizens^ 
The latter now began to organise themselves in a regular 
manner for these street contests; they wore grey coats with 
black collars, high cravats, and crape on the arm, in me- 
mory of the executions of the Reign of Terror. Their 
weapon was at first a heavy walking-stick, but Tallien and 
Freron took the matter Jm hand, armed their Jmnesse dorie 
with swords and guns, and gave them a military training. 
In the present clogged state of the Government machinery, 
there was absolutely no means of preserving peace in the 
streets, and in the main the contending parties were left to take 
their own course. It was in vain that Robert Lindet, the 
least obnoxious member of the old Committee of Public 
Safety, brought up the report, on the 20th, on the condi- 
tion of the country; in which, while artfully confessing, in 
deference to public opinion, the sad state ef domestic affairs, 
he held out a prospect of reforms, and exhorted the citi- 
zens to forget the past, and not, through a desire of vengeance, 
to inflict new wounds on their common country. He spoke 
the language of cool political wisdom, which could not but 
appear to the millions of abused, plundered, ^nd insulted 
victims, as impudent derision. How, it was asked, could 
they talk of amnesty, at a time when not the slightest 
guarantee existed against the return of the evils complained 
of; at a time when Billaud-Varennes and CoUot d’Herhois 
were still sitting in the Convention; when Maignet still con- 
tinued to rage in Avignon, and the Jacobins were still in- 
cessantly demanding, by deputations and addresses, the re- 
capture of the prisoners lately liberated? At the same sitr 
ting in which Lindet dealf out his cheap exhortations to 
unity, the Conyention had received a deputation ]^om Lyons, 
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which described, in simple and touching words, the fearful 
position of the city. In this case, too, a number of common 
thefts were brought before the Assembly side by side with 
political proapcutions, and the Convention ordered the Com- 
mittees to bring up a report on the state of Lyons within 
three days. While this affair presented a picture of the old 
sins of the Reign of Terror, an example was given on the 
following day of the present* machinations of the Jacobins. 
The Conventional commissioners, Serre and Auguis, reported 
from Marseilles that the club in that city was meditating 
new prison -massacres, and preparing for an open revolt 
against the commissioners. News«arrived a few days after- 
wards, that the rebellion had broken out, that the lives of 
the commissioners had been threatened, and that peace had 
only been restored by the interference of the troops of the 
line. The question of the war in La Vendee was then dis- 
cussed—the horrid deeds of the ‘‘Hellish Columns,” and the 
barbarity of generals Turreau, Huchet and Grignon. The 
facts brought forward were, it is true, the same which in 
Robespierre's time had received the submissive approval of 
the Convention; but now they called forth unanimous cries 
of indignation, and a vote of impeachment against those 
generals was passed unanimously. Meanwhile new reports 
arrived of the uncontrollable disobedience of the clubs: the 
dub at Marseilles had placed another battalion at the dis- 
posal of their Parisian brethren ; another club abused the 
Conventional commissioners for appointing officials without 
their co-operation; and a third declared that the clubs were 
the only true organs of the people’s sovereignty. The Pa- 
risian Jacobins, as usual, took the lead; they bestirred 
themselves in the different Sections, created disturbances of 
every kind when the citizens deliberated on an address of 
devotion to the Convention ; accused all their opponents 
of royalism in abusive speeches, and threatened them with 
speedy destruction. The Convention itself was induced by 
these tumultuous proceedings to rebuke the offenders, to 
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issue orders for their arrest, and to make various political 
regulations ; and the feelings of the citizens at large were 
more and more exasperated against these incorrigible rioters. 

The Thermidorians^. considered that the tims was now come 
for a new attempt against the chiefs of the hostile party. 
On the 3rd of October, Legendre once more preferred a 
criminal indictment against Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois 
and Bar^re. Gambon endeavoured to defend Barere, who 
had been his colleague in the first Committee of Public 
Safety, by saying that he could not possibly be an accom- 
plice of Robespierre, since, shortly before the 31st of May, 
he had drawn up articka of impeachment against Robespierre, 
Danton and Pache. But Clauzel destroyed the effect of this 
reference to past and doubtfi.il merits. ‘^Did not Billaud- 
Varennes and Barere,” he asked, support the law of the 
22nd of Prairial ? Did not the greatest number of victims 
fall by their hands, in the last weeks which preceded 
Robespierre’s fall? Did not Billaud endeavour to prolong 
the permanence of the Committee of Public Safety, and did 
not Barfere wish to retain Fouquier Tinville as public ac- 
cuser?” Collot d’Herbois met the charges against him 
with a bold forehead and a proud composure. ^‘Carnot, 
Prieur and Lindet”, said he, ‘^always agreed to the measures 
we took. The Conynittee of Public Safety, as a body, must 
bear the responsibility. But if we are all guilty, so is the 
Convention, which might any day have done what it did 
on the 9th of Thermidor.” He thereupon explained at large 
the reasons which necessarily deterred the Committee from 
overthrowing Robespierre at an earlier period, and con- 
cluded by declaring that he was fully convinced of the 
honourable and patriotic motives of his accuser* The con- 
fidence and; boldness of his manner had a considerable effect, 
and a certain hesitation was observed in the Assembly; and 
when Merlin of Thionville proposed that the indictment 
should, be referred to a committee , the Mountain raised 
such a tumult, that Br^ard at last carried a vote to return 
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to the ‘^order of the day,’’ by referring to the malicious plea- 
sure which such quarrels in the Assembly would cause to 
foreigners. * 

The Left thus obtained another victory, but it was really 
nothing more than the momentary postponement of an im- 
pending danger, and by no means an essential change in 
the real position of affairs. On the 6th, Carnot, Lindet 
and Prieur, resigned their seats in the Committee of Public 
Safety; on the 7th, the Convention relieved the city of 
Lyons from the state of siege, and gave it back its former 
name. On the 13th, Merlin inflamed the wrath of the As- 
sembly against the Terrorists, by pveducing a despatch from 
Nantes, according to which a general-adjutant, without law 
or sentence, had caused thirty-nine women, children and 
infants, to be drowned. A furious storm broke out. Many 
voices demanded the immediate proscription of the cannibal; 
but Merlin cried: ‘^Not so, he must be arrested and exa- 
mined respecting his still more mighty accomplices.” This 
was agreed to, and the Revolutionary tribunal was di- 
rected to lay aside all other business, and proceed at once 
against the Committee of Nantes. The articles of impeach- 
ment were ready on the very next day ; the discussion 
began immediately, and caused a new and violent up- 
heaving of public opinion in Paris. IJmboldened by this 
state of affairs, the ’ Government committees ventured to 
take decisive measures against the powerful Club. On the 
16th of October, Delmas, in their name, laid the draft of 
a law before the Assembly, which forbade all connection 
between the Popular associations, and the issuing of pro- 
clamations under a common name, and at the same time 
obliged them to hand in an exact list of their numbers, 
and to sign all petitions with the name of each petitioner. 
These regulations left to every citizen the right of expressing 
his opinion, but cut through the fearful net of corporative ^ 
unions, by means of which the efacobins had for three years 
tyrannized over France. An extremely warm debate on this 
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subject arose in the Convention. The Left violently protested 
against such a violation of the Rights of Man, and the 
eternal principles of justice and patriotism; while theThermi- 
dorians, and above all Bourdon, pointed outdthat the union 
of clubs was a dangerous aristocracy, whose power rivalled 
that of the Convention. Merlin, Bentabolle, and Rewbell 
energetically supported him; a number of zealous Montag- 
nards, who had hitherto preserved a neutrality between 
Hebertists and Dantonists, joined the majority, and the 
law was immediately carried without alteration. The Jacobins 
grouhd their teeth when these new trammels were laid upon 
them, but did not ventore on any open resistance. Lejeune 
reproached the old heroes of the party for preserving a 
guilty silence in the Convention; ‘^we have been for months, 
replied Billaud, ^4n an oppressed condition, our speeches 
would not have furthered but rather injured the good 
cause.” ‘^Yes, indeed,” cried Fayau,” ^‘we are hard pressed by 
the aristocracy ; a million of idlers are trying to rule over 
France, and the word ‘mob’ is once more heard.” Bassal 
endeavoured to console them: “In the year 1791, too,” he 
said, “a similar law was passed, but thef club quickly burst 
its fetters.” “It is true,” he added, “that public opinion is 
for the present estranged from the club, and our hope lies 
in the future.” 

In the present, indeed, the flood of retribution daily threat- 
ened to overwhelm them. Every sitting of the*Revolationary 
tribunal revealed some nameless atrocity of the Nautese 
terrorists ; it is even now impossible to read the account 
of these proceedings without horror ; what then must have 
been their effect upon the crowded audience before whose 
eyes these dreadful pictures were presented in fresh and 
lively colours! The immense number of crimes rendered 
denial or palliation impossible; and from the very beginning 
of the trial the accused had recourse to the sole remaining 
means of defence— -the repeated declaration that they had 
only been passive tools in the lumds of the Conventional 
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commissioner, the omnipotent Carrier. They did not thereby 
succeed in clearing themselves, but they daily added to the 
load of proofs against their great accomplice. With all the 
despair of convicted criminals they complained of the in- 
justice of persecuting them, the servants, while the originator 
of all these infamous crimes still continued to sit in the 
hall of legislation. They called for Carrier, and thousands 
from among the audience joined in the cry: ‘‘Carrier! 
Carrier!” The Convention was etiU reluctant to commence 
a prosecution against a Deputy ; but the excitement of the 
people left them no choice, and on the 20th of October 
Andre Dumont brought the questim before the Assembly. 
Tallien agreed that the Convention could not remain silent, 
but he demanded that the greatest precaution should be taken 
against the recurrence of judicial murders from political 
motives, and proposed the appointment of a special com- 
mission to report on the forms of procedure to be observed. 
This gave the Moderate party an Opportunity for a popular 
demonstration which was productive of the most important 
consequences. 

Mention had beSn made some days before of those seventy- 
three Deputies who, in the summer of 1793, had signed a 
protest against the proceedings of May the 31st, and who 
had on that account been imprisoned^, in September, and 
since that time frequently threatened with death. One of 
their party imw rose in the Convention and said: “You 
very justly demand strict justice for Carrier— reports, proofs 
and public discussion ; nothing is more necessary or indis*- 
pensable. But the seventy-three arrested Deputies have 
enjoyed no such advantages ; no one has examined them, 
no proofs of any crime have been brought against them; 
the report on their case which was to have been made a 
year ago is not yet in existence; I demand their immediate 
restoration to their seats in this Assembly.” The majority 
resisted, even several of the llxermidorians showed some 
apprehension. “This,” cried Thuriot, “is a most important 
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question; are we to take measures against the 31st of May — 
the day which lent its victorious energy to the 'Revolution, 
and saved France? The Convention in its present con- 
stitution desires the public good; let us leate it as it is; 
the restoration of the seventy-three might become a dan- 
gerous lever in the hands of the Reaction.” 

This measure might, indeed, have changed entirely the 
whole character of the Convention. Up to this time the 
contest lay between, two factions of the Mountain — one of 
which sought tile support of public opinion and the Moderate 
Centre, in order to wrest the government from its opponents. 
But by the restoration “of' the seventy -three, the Centre 
and the Right might have gained a firm and independent 
majority, since there were often not more than two hundred 
and fifty members present at the sittings. In this case the 
Dantonists, who up to the end of 1793 had rivalled the other 
factions of the Mountain in brutality, had no guarantee at 
all that they themselves should not suffer a retribution similar 
to that which they were now on the point of preparing for 
the H^bertists. Neither Tallien nor Merlin would consent 
to a disavowal of the 31st of May. They were so startled 
by this proposal that they would not even listen to the 
prayer of a Parisian Section to repeal the law respecting 
the suspects. , 

But the weight of public opinion, an^ still more the in- 
exorable logic of facts, drove them on. Oh the 23d of 
October the Committees brought up the draft of a law on 
the procedure to be observed in case of complaints against 
a Deputy. There was no lack of protecting forms ; it was 
provided that there should be first a declaration of the 
Government Committees that there was sufficient ground 
for an examination; it then ordained the formation of a 
commission of twenty -one members by lot; then an in- 
vestigation of the grounds of suspicion brought forward by 
the Committees, without regard to any other complaints ; 
then a report of the commissioners that there was suifiment 
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ground for an impeachment, after three days’ discussion in 
the Conyention, in which the delinquent was to take part; 
and lastly, a resolution of the Convention on the indictment, 
and the impealChment, of the accused before the proper tri- 
bunal, which, again, was to form its judgment only on the 
charges brought by the Convention, without any regard 
to other complaints. It was nearly a week before these 
numerous points were settled; Paris became more and more 
unruly, the Jacobins endeavoured to raise the workmen of 
the Faubourgs; and the Election club, a sister society of 
the Jacobins, presided over by a violent fanatic named 
Baboeuf, preached open resistance*^ the Convention. The 
Government was forced to take still more energetic mea- 
sures. They dissolved the Election club, and arrested a 
number of ftie loudest bawlers ; and on the 29th the Com- 
mittees declared that there was sufheient reason for insti- 
tuting an enquiry against Carrier. The Commission of 21 
was then chosen by lot and the proceedings commenced. 

There could be little doubt as to the result, unless the 
trial was nipped in the bud, and no one saw this so clearly 
as the members of the old Committee of Public Safety. 
The Nantese terrorists had appealed to the orders of 
Carrier, and Carrier himself had oidy carried out the com- 
mands of the Committee. The arguments brought forward 
to justify the con^mnation of Carrier, applied with equal 
force to Billkud-Varennes and Collot d’Herbois. , In these 
straits Billaud threw off his previous reserve in the Jacobin 
Club on the 3rd of November. One of the speakers had 
loudly declaimed against the monopolists, the Jmnem dorie^ 
the Talliens and the Fr^rons ; another had complained that 
during the trial of Carrier no mention had been made of 
the crimes of the Vend^ans. Whereupon Billaud-Varennes. 
declared that the state of Paris at present was the same 
as at the time of the massacre in the Champs de Mars; 
that the lion was not yet dead, but on the contrary 
would awake in all his terrors and tear his enemies. ^^The 
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armies,” he cried, ‘^already stand opposed to one another, 
the patriots are in the trenches, the breach is laid open, 
and the people will rush with irresistible fury to the attack.” 
Loud shouts from the assembly accompanied these furious 
words. 

The main hopes of the club rested, at that time, on the 
melancholy condition in which the working classes found 
themselves at the approach of winter. The communistic 
legislation of the preceding autumn, which in a few months 
had destroyed agriculture, manufactures, and trade, now 
recoiled upon the heads of its authors. Previously to the 
events of Thermidor, the capital, and especially the prole- 
taries, had suffered the least, because the State provisioned 
Paris by its requisitions, and gave the democratic mob 
constant means of subsistence from the pay of the Revolu- 
tionary army, the Revolutionary committees, and the Popular 
assemblies. These sources were now closed, and the misery 
of the workmen was extreme. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that a barely sufficient supply of corn was pro- 
cured; there was a great want of fuel, and the commonest 
colonial wares, e, g, sugar, were scarcely to be met with. 
The law against accaparement and the law of the mcmmum 
still existed ; but since^ those who transgressed them were 
no longer thrown i^to irons, they were kept by no one, and 
he who only offered assignats in payment was obliged 
either to give fabulous nominal values, or tef content him- 
self with the worst of the goods. The only effect which 
these laws still had was to impede trade, and thereby prevent 
the regular supply of food to the people. The question of 
a formal abolition of the maaim/um had already been mooted 
in the Convention; J)ut the opposition of the Montagnards, 
or fear of the proletaries^ had prevented the Assembly 
from coming to any decision. It was a favourite task with 
the Jacobins to represent to the starving people that the 
neglect of the law was the cause of all their sufferings, 
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since they hoped by these means to rouse the lower classes 
to a new contest against the Bourgeome. 

The majority of the Convention was by no means blind 
to these dangeis. On the 4th they ordered the Committees 
to bring up a searching report on the law of the mascimwm; 
and, on the 5th, BentaboUe referred to the seditious speech 
of Billaud'Yarenues in the Jacobin Club. The blountain im- 
mediately raised a furious tumult, but the majority did not 
allow themselves to be intimidated. Tallien declared that all 
these intrigues had but one object, to rescue the men of 
blood from a righteous retribution; Bourdon said that the 
Convention had, on a former occasion, justly raised the 
poorer classes against the aristocracy; but that, as in the 
case of a conflagration, impure elements had been mixed up 
with the rest — “bandits and thieves, who now bestir them- 
selves because you wish to restore order.” “The Jacobins 
alone,” cried Legendre, “are in motion; but behind you 
stands the whole people of France in case of revolt ; pro- 
ceed boldly against every Member who dares to preach 
rebellion, and in other respects trust to your Comiti de 
Sureti ginirale, which will crush all factions right and left. ” 

Day by day these scenes were repeated, in which the de- 
bate from the very beginning was ^nothing but strife and 
confusion; the whole hall resounded ^ith' expressions of 
wrath, and terms of personal abuse and insult were ex- . 
changed betw^n Right and Left. To-day the Centre brought 
forward a motion that no Deputy should be a member of 
the Jacobin Club; to-morrow, a Member of the Mountain 
proposed that no D^uty should be allowed to write for a 
newspaper. From the Left loud threats were heard against 
every one who should raise the price of the poor man’s food 
by meddling with the nummum; .the Right, in reply, brought 
forward reports from the south respecting Ijhe shameless 
tyranny which the clubs of D^on aud Avignon had hitherto< 
exercised. The discussions, in the Jacobin Club were no less 
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tempestuous : they were furious at the unheard-of proceedings 
of the Revolutionary tribunal, which allowed Chouans and 
Yend^ans to appear as witnesses against the Nantes patriots; 
they charged Tallien with high treason, for endeavouring to 
make a disgraceful peace with foreign Powers. On the 9th the 
Commission of Twenty-one announced that they had made 
up their minds respecting Carrier, and that the report could 
be brought up on the second day from that time. It was 
felt on all hands that the decisive day was approaching, and 
the Thermidorians resolved to get the start of their oppo- 
nents by a rapid coup de main. In the evening the Jeunesse 
dor^e were^on the aleft in the cafes of the Palais Royal, 
and demanded with tumultuous cries the closing of the 
Jacobin Club. Fr^ron himself was among them, and fired 
their courage by exciting speeches ; until at last a strong 
column began its march to storm the club. The Jacobins 
assembled in great numbers, and the gallery was occupied 
with the usual crowd of democratic brothers and sisters.” 
On the approach of their enemies they barricaded the 
doors, endured for a time the shower of gtones with which 
the assailants shattered the windows, and at last, led on by 
some Deputies of the Mountain, they endeavoured to escape 
by a sally. A wild handcto-hand fight ensued in the streets, 
in which the Jacobins were at last defeated and driven back 
into their hall. The w6men endeavo/Ured to save themselves 
by flight, but most of them were seized, and flogged 
amidst shouts of derision at the furies of the guillotine” — 
the female disciples of Robespierre. In the midst of this 
tumult, police-patrols and members of the Government 
committees came , up , aiid began a » negotiation with the 
assailants; the final result of which was that an undisturbed 
retreat was granted to the Jacobins, during which, how- 
ever, they were subjected to every . kind of derision and 
insult. Insignificant this occurrence was when compared 
with the greiit street battles of earlier and later timfes, it^ 
was sufficient to annihilate the political existence of the 
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once powerful club. It was fatal to its prestige that the ill- 
treatment it bad suffered was regarded as an unimportant riot, 
that not a hand was raised in its defence, and that even the 
starving workmen only thought of their own need, and no 
longer of the Jacobins. How the Mountain raged when, in reply 
to its appeals to the Convention for vengeance, the Comiti de 
Surete giniraU coolly relied that the best means of pre- 
venting similar disturbances would be to close the club! 
The Left summoned all the powers of their logic, their 
passion, and their lungs,' and did in fact carry a motion 
for a second report to be brought up by the Committees. 
They had got up a deputation for •the 1 1th from a demo- 
cratic district of Paris, which, with all the phraseology of 
1798, demanded the punishment of the nefarious rioters. 
The majority, however, in spite of all the bluster and stamp- 
ing of the Left, paid them but little attention, and turned 
with impatience to the otdre du jour^ which summoned the 
spokesman of the Twenty-one to the rostra to deliver his 
report. A general and breathless silence succeeded to the 
late tumult. The report of the commission had with great 
care and foresight eliminated all the delinquencies of Carrier 
for which bis superiors might be made answerable, and 
then drawn up a long list of ciyiarges, concluding with a 
declaration from the Commission that there was, nn their 
opinion, sufficient ground for an impeadhment of Carrier, 
According ft) the rules of procedure which had been laid 
down, the accused was allowed to speak for himself. 
Carrier spoke for several hours, ofteU in the greatest 
excitement, and sometimes in utter confusion ; in the main 
he rested his case on the fact that he had only enforced 
the laws, carried out the wishes of the Committee and the 
Convention, and defended the holy cause of freedom against 
the fanatics of La Vendee. He could hardly, expect to 
prqdu^ any effect, because th§ Convention must have con- 
sidered th^ points before they commenced proceedings 
against him. In spite of the violent opposition of the 
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Mountain, orders were issued for the arrest of Carrier. In 
the same hour in which he was led to prison, the Govern- 
ment decided the fate of the Jacobin Club, which half a 
year before had so frequently encouraged Carrier’s atrocities 
by wild applause. On the 12th the Committee of Public 
Safety announced to the Convention that the Government 
had given orders in the preceeding night to close the Jacobin 
Club. “ They dared, ” said Laignelot, to rival you ; they 
proclaimed that ^Uie breach was made’: they must therefore 
be taught that there is but one national power in the Re-, 
public.” Loud and never-ending applause from the Con- 
vention and the galleries expressed the public approval of 
this act. 

The majority justly considered this a very important ad- 
vantage. The most dangerous central organ of the fallen 
rulers perished with this great club: and the assault on the 
whole body of the old Committee of Public Safety was 
commenced by Carrier’s prosecution. Legendre , once more 
brought forward his charges against Billaud-Varennes and his 
colleagues, and so strong and undisguised were the feelings 
of the Convention against them, that evAi the Left checked 
the furious outbursts of Billaud. While the act of impeach- 
ment against Carrier was being discussed during five sittings, 
the Convention continue^d to receive from all parts of the 
Republic louder and louder complaints of the sufferings which 
had been endured during the Reign of Terroar In the De- 
partment of Gard, H^rault, and Avignon, a number of 
peaceful peasants had been arrested, merchants prosecuted, 
and the wealthy plundered ; and the blood-thirsty Revolu- 
tionary tribunal ofNismes had extended its murderous ope- 
rations far and wide into the surrounding country. The name 
of the president, Courbis, who arbitrarily condemned the 
prisoners to the scaffold or the galleys, or transported them ^ 
to the deadly swamps of Cayenne, was execrated throughout 
the southern portion of the* country. The Convention heard 
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with angry astonishment that the bloody tribunals instituted 
by Couthon in Puy-de-D6me, Cantal, and Corr^ze, had 
continued their crimes for three months after the 9th of 
Thermidor, ai]d had incarcerated all those who possessed 
property, solely on account of Aeir wealth. Boundless misery 
had excited boundless exasperation amongst the inhabitants. 
In Montbrison a constitutional priest was surrounded by 
a numerous sect who formed a project of deserting their 
accursed homes, and founding a new empire in Jerusalem 
under the rule of Christ. Similar cases occurred in the 
Department of Ardeche, where the associates o^ Couthon 
had indulged their fury in the same way as in Puy-de-Dome ; 
the peasants, as they had done three years before, sought en- 
couragement and consolation for the sufferings of the Revolution 
from non-juring priests in the recesses of the mountains. But 
the thirst for vengeance upon earth moved the hearts of men 
still more strongly than the desire of heavenly consolation. 
There was not a single Department in all those regions, in 
which the authorities did not expect from day to day a 
fearful explosion of popular wrath against the Jacobins. 
In the west of Ffance— in La Vendee and Bretagne — the 
civil war had not ceased for a single hour, and though not 
carried on with such imposing forces as in the former year, 
the extent of its operations was c6nsid^rably enlarged. 

It was indeed quite certain that after the great victories 
of the. Republic over the Allied armies, the Vendean rebels 
could no longer hope to overthrow the government of the 
Convention in France. But it was just as clear, that under 
the present system of inexorable severity, the insurgents would 
continue to fight with all the courage of despair, and that 
the Republic would have to employ its best forces for years 
to come, in a miserable and barren civil war. The generals 
who commanded in the rebel provinces continually declared 
to the Committee of Public Safety tha| the mass of the po- 
pulation had no longer any political object in ^ew, but that 
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they could not be put down as long as every individual 
amongst them was fighting for life and property ; and there- 
fore, that a comprehensive a;mne8ty was the only effectual 
means of pacifying these provinces. In spite of their abhor- 
rence of Robespierre, the present rulers could not easily 
(consent to such an act of mercy towards the royalist re- 
bels ; but they were constrained by circumstances and public 
opinion, and bn the Ist of December the desired amnesty 
was granted by the Convention. Carnot brought up the 
report in ^which the amnesty was proposed, and not a voice 
was raised in opposition, when he pointed out that, according 
to the laws existing in La Vendee, not only every armed 
insurgent, but every non-juring priest, every federalist, every 
inhabitant who had any kind of intercourse with the rebels, 
was under sentence of death ; and that as more than two- 
thirds of the population fell under these categories, no end 
to the war could possibly be looked for. The decree, there- 
fore, which promised full pardon to everyone who should 
lay down his arms within a month, was a solemn con- 
demnation of the terrorizing policy pursued by the former 
government. 

Under these circumstances Lecointre was no longer ac- 
cused of calumny when h§ renewed his charges, on the 5th 
of December, against the members of thb old Committees. 
A deputation from the unhappy village of Be^uin had ap- 
peared at the bar of the Assembly, and excitea the greatest 
horror by a description of its misery. Legendre burst out 
with the words: ‘^Carrier drowned men in Nantes, Lebon 
raged like a fiiry in Arras, Maignet massacred in Orange, 
and the Committee of Public Safety looked on in silence 
at all these horrors!— it is absolutely necessary to call its 
members to account.” Lecointre then rose and announced 
that he was now in possession of the documentary evidence 
for an impeachment. Almost without any further discussion 
a decree was passed, in accordance with the new law, direct- 
ing the three Government committees to report to the Con- 
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vention as speedily as possible on the case of Bedouin and 
all that was connected with it. 

Blow after blow now fell upon the devoted heads of the 
defeated party. After granting an amnesty to the Vend^ans, 
it was impossible for the Convention to reject the petition 
of the Seventy-three imprisoned deputies, who were charged 
with no other offence than the expression of a different 
opinion. On the 8th of December, therefore, they were 
restored to their seats— together with three other members 
who had likewise been arbitrarily excluded — amidst the joyful 
shouts of the Centre. The majority was thus secured to 
the Moderate party, and the fate of the Jacobin leaders 
already sealed. On the following day, however, Gregoire 
mooted a question of still greater import, by presenting a 
petition for restitution to his seat from the proscribed Girond- 
ist Lanjuinais. Lanjuinais, like Buzot and Vergniaud, had 
been proscribed for open resistance to the revolution of the 
Slat of May: if, therefore, the Convention acknowledged his 
innocence, it would thereby denounce the 31st of May as an 
illegal deed of violence, and condemn the legality of its own 
rule since that eventful day. The majority wavered, but no 
one dared to oppose the motion openly in the present state 
of public opinion ; they therefore cdirected the three Com- 
mittees to bring up a report within thfee days. While they 
were deliberfij^ing, parties outside were busily preparing for the 
coming struggle. The workmen of St. Antoine, set in motion 
by famine and the cold of winter, proclaimed their intention 
of presenting ^^mass--petitions.'^ The Jacobins had summoned 
all the members of the old Revolutionary Committees from 
all the Departments to Paris, in order to be united and 
strong in case of an outbreak. But the Bourgeoisie of Paris 
listened with revengful ears to the last proceedings of the 
Nantese trial, at which Carrier still bore himself* so proudly, 
that his confidence and contempt of death, after such 
overwhelming proofs of his guilt, excited alternately in- 
dignation and horror, On the 16th the Court pronounced 
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judgment of death against Carrier and two of his accom- 
plices, convicted the rest of the crimes imputed to them, but 
acquitted them on the ground that there was no evidence 
of counter-revolutionary intentions. The* thj^ee who were 
condemned were immediately led to execution, but their 
death was not sufScient to cool the public rage called forth 
by the acquittal of their associates. So great a tumult was 
raised in Paris on the subject, that the Convention was 
obliged to give orders to arrest the wretched men again, 
and after such a crying violation of justice, to decree that 
the Revolutionary Tribunal should be filled up by new 
members. 

In the midst of this ever- varying excitement, the Com- 
mittees brought up their report on the proscribed Girondists. 
It was a faithful reflection of the uncertain position of af- 
fairs, and the general suspense. ^^In accordance with the 
same patriotic motives,” said Merlin of Douay, ^ which in- 
duced us to reinstate the seventy-three Deputies, the Com- 
mittees recommend that the proscribed Girondists should 
be subject to no further prosecution, but should not be re- 
called into the Convention.” It was an amnesty instead of 
a restoration ; the Committee offered personal security to 
the victims of the 31st of May in order to obtain pardon 
for the memory of that \ireadful day. The Bight murmured 
and demanded a discussion. Merlin cried, ^^Do you- wish to 
excite public opinion _ to the destruction of tjhe whole Re- 
volution?” ^‘We demand for our colleagues,” replied Sala- 
din, ‘^not mercy, but justice; if they are guilty, let them mount 
the scaffold; if they are innocent, they ought once more to 
take their seats.” But the Thermidorians, who had all taken 
part in the Slst of May, for the most part joined the Left 
on this occasion. ‘‘To say a word more on this subject,” 
cried Legendre, “would be an injury to the country.” 
The Assembly was violently m6ved, the Presidents call 
to order was no longer attended to; on the'' Right more 
than a hundred voices demanded the ofpel nominal; the 
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Lefl called for the arrest of all the rioters. Amidst a 
violent commotion the President at last declared that the 
proposal of the Committees was adopted, and adjourned the 
sitting. ^ 

The Left thus gained a hardly earned victory, which did 
not long deter their enemies from fresh assaults. On the 
24th a zealous Montagnard delivered a long oration on the 
dangers of the country, and endeavoured to shew that free- 
dom of trade had only benefited the usurers, and free- 
dom of the press the aristocrats. When his friends pro- 
posed that his speech should be printed, Legendre asked: 
‘‘How long will the Convention allow ^itself to be cajoled by 
a few scoundrels?” The Left rose in angry tumult; one 
of them attacked Legendre with his stick, and a terrible din 
was raised throughout the whole hall. Legendre immediately 
explained that he only referred to the three great criminals, 
the members of the old Committee of Public Safety, whom 
he had already so frequently attacked. Collot d’Herbois 
wished to reply, but in spite of all the efforts of his friends 
to obtain him a hearing, the majority drowned his voice by 
repeated cries of *^H^ordre du joutV'" The same struggle 
was repeated at every sitting. The Right kept their eyes 
upon their booty, and inexorably persisted in their demand 
for an immediate decision. On the *25th intelligence arrived 
of fresh intrigues of the Jacobins in Marseilles: “Of course,” 
said Couturier, “the criminals will never be quiet as long 
as their chiefs go unpunished; why do the Committees 
hesitate so long to bring up their report on Lecointre^s 
charges?” On the 26th Clauzel spoke of the Jacobin agi- 
tation in Paris, and concluded with a motion that the Com- 
mittees should report on Lecointre^s impeachment on the 
very next day. “All Prance,” cried he, “calls for the 
punishment of Carrier's masters.” It was in Ta.in that the 
latter represented that Robespierre had been ihdir enemy, 
and that they had done their belt to Ovt^rthrow the tyrant. 
“We know,” was the reply, “how the matter stood. Robes-* 
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pierre wished to proscribe you, that you might not share 
the power with him ; you helped to overthrow’ him, that 
you might possess the tyranny alone.” He had scarcely 
ended, when the majority demanded a divislbn, and imme- 
diately carried his motion. Duhem, one of the most active 
and violent of the Jacobins, rushed to the rostra. ^^If 
Clauzel,” he cried, ‘‘who is a vile calumniator, does not 
prove his accusations, I declare that I will kill him with 
my own hand.” These words kindled the wrath of the 
whole Assembly ; the majority wished to drag Duhem from 
the rostra and send him to prison; he stood his ground, 
however, took off his^cravat as if to prepare for a wrestling- 
match, and repeated his abuse. At last his opponents stopped 
his mouth by paying no attention to him and proceeding 
to the ordre du jour. On the 27th the Committees, in 
accordance with Clauzel’s motion, brought up the report 
which had been so loudly called for: they considered that 
there was no reason for prosecuting Vouland, Amar and 
David, but that there was sufficient ground for investigating 
the case of Barere, Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois and 
Vadier, The Convention refused alhfurtlier discussion and 
decreed the immediate formation of the Commission of 
Twenty -one. The accused expressed their joy that the 
opportunity was at ^ast* afforded them of annihilating the 
long list of calumnnies against them, that they were no longer 
condemned to a silence which their enemic^ imputed to 
the consciousness of guilt. 

It was exactly five months since the 9th of Thermidor; 
On that occasion Collot d’Herbois, as President of the 
Convention, had obstinately refused to give a hearing to 
Robespierre; he now thanked the Convention for giving 
him the opportunity of speaking on a charge which affected 
his life. Meanwhile a song had become popular in Paris 
among the Jeumm ^entitled “fe Refoeil ,du Peuple;^" 
and while the Jacobin factions in the Convention were con- 
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tending with one another in the wildest hatred, the citizens 
might be heard daily singing: 

^ Quelle eat cette lenteur harbaref 
Hdte-toif peuple aouverain^ 

De rendre cmx monatrea du Tenare 
Tone ces bupeura de aang humain! 
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CHAPTER II. 

RESTORATION OF THE GIRONDISTS. 


State of Paris, want dissipation. — Opposition to the communistic 

LAWS.--D 1 SCCS 810 N RB 8 FBCTIN 0 the property of those who had been 
EXECUTED.*— Abolition pp the maximum. — Longing of the people after 
PEACE. — Party of the indbpendants.^ — The thermidorians.— The 
moderates. — War in'* la vendee and bretagnb. — The chouans. — 
General hoche. — Negotiations. -Peace of la jaunais. — Arrest of 
BILLAUD- VARENNES. — RECALL OF THE PROSCRIBED GIRONDISTS. — ThE 
jacobins PREPARE FOR AN INSURRECTION. — LeCOINTRB PROPOSES THE 
ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 1793. — DISCUSSION RESPECTING 
BILLAUD-VARENNES AND HIS ASSOCIATES. — RbVOLT OP THE 12tH OF GER- 
MINAL.— TRANSPORTATION OF BILLAUD-VARENNBS AND COLLOT'D*BBRBOIS. 

During the debates on the fate of Carrier, Billaud-Varennes 
and Collet d’Herbois, winter had complej;ely set in in Paris, 
and a period began such as the capital had not seen for 
centuries. During a whole year not a soul in this vast city 
had felt secure of his life or his property for a single hour. 
The dread of immediately impending death had brooded over 
all hearts ; the utter absence of all law had broken down 
the strength to labour and the capacity for elijoyment, tod 
had severed all the bonds of family, neighbourhood and social 
intercourse. When, therefore, this fearful tyranny collapsed, 
it seemed as' if a new life had all at once commenced. 
Imagine a people who have escaped from their homes before 
the eruption of a volcano — and who, on their return, greet 
the old familiar places in the midst of ruin and desolation, 
begin to set ttieir house in order, to woi|t^ and to make 
up for their long sufferings and privatidhs by jubilant 
enjoyment— ! such was the position and such the feelings 
of the Parisian citizens after Robespierre’s fall. They 
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could not move a single step, or pass a single day, 
without crossing the tracks of their former afflictions. 
There were few families who had not famished victims to 
the scaffold o^ the war; there was no rank or profession 
which had not experienced a deep derangement of its 
prosperity. The government of Robespierre, as we have 
seen, by its utter lawlessness and desperate violence, had 
ruined all parts of the country, all classes of the people, 
all departments of trade. No one chose to work, because 
no one was for a moment certain of reaping the fruits of 
his labour; every thing tended to shew that the State was 
the only proprietor, agriculturer, manitfacturer and merchant, 
in the country. The consequences of this suicidal system 
made themselves felt even in Robespierre’s lifetime, and 
became more and more disastrous every month after the 
fall of the dictator. Plentiful as had been the crops of 
corn during this year, the perverseness of men prevailed, 
after all, over the prodigality of nature, and a scarcity of 
provisions began to be felt in the autumn, which increased 
in the course of the winter to a complete famine. The rural 
labourers had been carried off as recruits, the horses had 
been seized for the army, the land-owners had been incar- 
cerated by thousands, and the peasants had been scared 
away * from the markets by the ridiculously low prices of 
the maximum. The bitterest complaints were sent up from 
all the towns^ the authorities were no longer able, even by 
the greatest exertions, to procure a sufficient supply of 
corn. The case was not quite so bad, in most of the 
Departments, with regard to meat as to bread, because the 
law of the maximum had forgotten to fix a tariff for live 
cattle, and the peasants had therefore slsTughtered asl few 
beasts as possible in Robespierre^s time, and no# brought 
to market as much meat as was wanted »at good prices. 
The capital alone derived no «idvahtage from this state of 
things; for Paris had for centuries drawn its chief supplies 
from the west of France, from La Vendee wd Bretagne, 
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and these districts were now thoroughly exhausted by the 
civil war. Even in the summer the butchers were only 
allowed to furnish meat when the purchasers brought police 
cards, and in the autumn the daily portion \^as reduced to 
a quarter of a pound a head. And thus many thousands 
of persons, otherwise in good circumstances, lived for months 
on herbs and vegetables. Instead of bread they made shift 
with cold potatoes, of which the supply was more abundant 
than usual, since Hebert and his associates had ordered that all 
persons should convert their pleasure-gardens into potato-fields, 
on pain of death. Even the rich man who gave a banquet 
added to his invitation a request that each guest would 
bring his own bread. Every morning the bakers’ doors 
were besieged by a disorderly and clamorous crowd, who 
began to assemble a few hours after midnight, in spite of 
the winter cold, eagerly awaiting the approach of morning; 
and who, as soon as the shutters were opened, crowded 
and pushed one another in their wild efforts to seize at last 
a few ounces of moist and sticky dough, which nothing but 
hunger could render eatable. Towards the end of the year 
the thermometer stood for a considerable time at 12® below 
zero, and from similar causes a ^most distressing deficiency 
of fuel was added to the scarcity of food. The forests had 
been laid waste, the cjanals were choked, and the roads broken 
up; the dealers in wood and coal carefully avoided the 
towns, where the police or the mob might sei^ their goods 
in return for worthless paper. The case was more or less 
the same with all branches of trade and manufactures, as 
with these prime necessaries of life. Most of the manu* 
factories had ceased to work, since the State had placed 
both workmen and raw materials under requisition. Foreign 
trade no longer existed; what little the war had spared 
had been destroyed by the absolute prohibition of the ex- 
port of moia^ey; and for nearly a year the mere title of 
merchant, like that of priest ot nobleman, was sufficient to 
draw down the deadly hatred of the Jacobins on him who 
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bore it. Every man lived on his capital, gave up all active 
business, and broke off his mercantile connexions. 

Since the fall of Robespierre, indeed, a great change had 
taken place id all these circumstances. The maximum^ which 
in spite of all terrorising measures had never obtained 
complete mastery, became at once a dead letter, when 
the transgression of it was no longer punished by death 
or transportation. The artisans, merchants, and mmu- 
facturers, once more saw the possibility of labouring and 
earning ; and business began to revive. But the difficulties 
still to be overcome were enormous. All the natural rela- 
tions of property had been thrownc out of gear by the 
enormous confiscations; in Paris half the houses belonged 
to the Republic, and were thrown away at irregular and 
disorderly auctions. The assignats fell daily, and necessarily 
dragged down the credit of the State and the individual 
citizens with theih. No one felt any -oonfidence in the 
future in any respect; no one dared to make an invest- 
ment for any length of time, and it was still accounted a 
folly to curtail the pleasures of the moment, to ac- 
quire or. save fbr an uncertain ftiture. The intense 
feeling of triumph and joy; which had filled the hearts of 
the masses since the 9th of Thermidor, and which no 
obstacle or privation could suppress, now manifested itself 
in all directions with tumultuous violence. Life had so 
long been \^urthless that they now determined to taste its 
delights, at whatever cost. Whoever possessed a handful of 
eisdgnaU or silver coins, hastened to spend them in keen 
enjoyment, and the eager desire to catch at every passing 
pleasure filled each heart with wild pulsations. In the 
autumn all the theatres had been reopened, and were fre- 
quented with untiring zeal. The audience added zest to the 
pleasure of the representation by noisy interference; one 
evening a Jacobin actor was compelled to beg pardon on 
bis knees for his political opinions; on the next, the Jevmme 
dorie climbed on to the stage to destroy the bust of Marat; 
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on the third, they interrupted the play by singing reactionary 
songs, or by a fight with angry Jacobins. The cabarets 
arid cafis were no less filled than the theatres. Evening 
after evening every quarter of the city resounded with 
music and dancing. Men recalled the times, in the Reign 
of Terror, when they were forced by the command of Govern- 
ment to dance at the national festivals, with grief and rage 
in* their hearts, and the remembrance sent them back with 
redoubled abemdon to the giddy round. These enjoy- 
ments, iooj reoeiVed a peculiar colouring— glaring lights and 
gloomy shadows — from the recollections and feelings of the 
Revolution. In the «aloons of the upper classes a society 
of a highly mixed character was to be found — influential 
statesmen, rich speculators, brilliant, and by no means 
cruel, dames. They talked of politics amidst the ringing of 
glasses and amorous^ intrigues; the ladies appeared in a 
costume which they called ^‘antique” because it concealed 
nothing ; the new aristocracy of the Revolution revelled in 
every kind of luxurious and shameless enjoyment. In other 
circles no one was received who had not lost a relative by 
the guillotine; the fashionable ball-dress imitated the crop- 
ped hair and the turned-back collar of those who were led 
to execution; and the jgentlemen challenged their partners 
to the dance with a peculiar nod, intended to remind them 
of the fall of the severed head. When the weather was a 
little milder, numerous gardens were adorifed with many 
coloured lamps and wreaths of flowers , and balls and 
banquets were held by moonlight and torchlight in the 
open air. The existing localities were not large enough 
to receive the throng of guests, and new rooms were con- 
tinually prepared; one speculator decorated the court of the 
Carmelite monks, on whose walls traces of the blood of 
the 2nd of September were still visible, and another pre- 
pared the lately -levelled^ graves of the churchyard of 
St; Sulpice as a dancing floor. The feelings of the people, 
over-excited, and rendered callous by the horrors of the pre- 
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ceding year, shewed no repugnance, and these halls, in the 
midst of blood and rubbish, were as much frequented as 
any of the others. And thus the most opposite things were 
brought into cfose and harrowing contrast. When the jovial 
crowds dispersed to their homes towards morning, they 
were met in the dimly-lighted streets by the starving and 
freezing creatures, who began their miserable siege of the 
bakers’ shops as early as 2 o’clock. And whilst in the Ex- 
terior circle of the city, in the boulevards^ every kind of en- 
joyment and profusion was to be met with, it was dangerous 
to tarry a quarter of a league outside the gates. Prom the 
general scarcity of food and the negligence of the authori- 
ties, the roads became extremely unsafe, and news of at- 
tacks by numerous bands of robbers was continually brought 
to the city, so that the mails never ventured into the 
country without a guard. 

These details will be Sufficient to characterise the condition 
of the country, and the dangers which impended over it. 
The leaders of the Moderate party in the Convention clearly 
perceived that it was above all things necessary to open 
the sources of production, and to give the people work; and, 
from the beginning of November, not a day passed in which 
the earnest attention of the Assepibly was not called to 
these questions. The course of things was exactly the same 
as in the party strife of politics. The Left condemned with 
the greatest “anger every deviation from the late system. 
They declared that to repeal the maodmum^ and sanction 
the freedom of trade, meant nothing else than to hand 
over the people to the avarice of the egoists, the monopolists 
and the usurers; that the State was bound to guarantee the 
means of existence to every citizen, and consequently must 
not allow a hard-hearted trader to drive the poor artisans 
to despair by excessive prices. The majoHty wavered for 
a long time in doubt and apprehension. Theiy saVr, indeed, 
clearly enough, the fatal perversity of the mcmmam, but 
they apprehended dangerous convulsions during the transi- 
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tion to better principles. It was only too probable that the 
abolition of forced prices might for a time, before any 
perceptible impulse had been given to production, increase 
the scarcity of all wares, and thus add to the distress and 
discontent of the poorer classes. That which first led to 
the enactment of the maximum was, as we know, the fact 
that the dealers made a difference between money and 
assignats: and it was now apprehended that the abolition 
of the law would widen this difference, i c. depress the 
value of paper money; and, since the State was supported 
exclusively by assignats^ every other evil seemed more 
tolerable than a further depreciation of the paper money. 
The progress made was, consequently, extremely slow. On the 
8th of November it had been very clearly proved that the farmer 
could not possibly rajse corn at the legal price. Various plan^ 
were proposed, some deputies advocating a gradually sinking 
maximum^ and others different tariffs for the North and South 
of the kingdom; but they contented themselves at last with 
according to the corn - growers a small addition to the 
previous price of corn. The question of home production 
being settled, their attention was turned to foreign trade; for 
both had been equally destroyed during the Reign of Terror. 
On the 9th of November, Johannot proposed that the se- 
questration which had been laid on the property of the 
subjects of all the belligerent Powers should be removed. 
The latter, of course, had made reprisals, tod Johannot 
was able to prove that while Prance had confiscated about 
20 million francs of foreign property, the French citizens 
had forfeited more than 50 millions. In spite of these figures, 
however, he was unable to prevail over the Jacobins, or to 
gain a majority. Another obstacle to foreign traffic was the 
unlimited power of the authorities to make requisitions of 
every kind. No fo];e^igner would venture to send a transport 
of goods to France whichi) /is* soon as they had crossed the 
French frontier, might be stopped by the first Conventional 
Commissioner, and appropriated at an arbitrary price* In 
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this case the Government succeeded, on the 26th of No- 
vember, in taking a decided step, and obtaining a decree 
giving entire ^security to foreign trade in the necessaries 
of life — and, on the 27th, in all articles not forbidden - 
against all danger of requisition. Thii first success paved 
the way for others. Oh the 2nd and 3rd of December, a 
fresh discussion was raised respecting the scarcity of bread, 
coals and wood. In consideration of the pressing necessity, 
the Committee .of Public Safety had once more had ' recourse 
to revolutionary measures, and had ordered an extraordinary 
felling of wood; whereupon Oambon himself cried out, that 
if this was done in all the Departments, the forests of the 
country would be mined for ever. On the 7th dmilar com- 
plaints were made of the want of flax and hemp; it was 
proposed that loans should be made tq the manufacturers — 
that a Chamber of Commerce should be formed, &c.: but 
Thibaudeau cried out: “No board or committees will do any 
good; the only safety lies in complete freedom of trade, and 
in the abolition of the maxmwm" Other, voices supported 
him by saying th^t the mouemwm was already abrogated by 
the force of facts, for that otherwise every honest merchant 
would have long ago been rained; the result was that an 
order was issued to the Committee to bring up a final re- 
port on the whole question. 

These debates took place during the same days in which 
Carrier stood at the bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
Lecointre renewed his impeachment of Collot d'Herbois and 
his associates. 

While the Committees were deliberating on the details 
of the report,* new phases of the great question were con- 
tinually presented to the Convention, new consequences of 
the unbounded tyranny which the Reign of Terror had sf^lKl 
over France. On the 10th of December a melancholy pro* 
cession appeared at the bar of, the Assembly, conqmsed of 
the widows and orphans of the' executed citizens, whose pro- 
perty, according to the revolutionary laws, had been for- 
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feited to the State. These unhappy people described their 
boundless sufferings: the Authorities had confiscated not 
only the property of Uie condemned husband, but the fortune 
of the wife, and the inheritance of the children from the 
mother’s side; they had seized not only houses and money, 
but all their fiimiture, clothes, linen, and household uten- 
sils, and thra turned the poor creatures, helpless and desti- 
tute, into the streets. In an aceis of humanity the Con- 
vention ordered the Committees to make a more particular 
report on these cases, and decreed on the spot the suspension 
of the sale of the remaining furniture. But immediately 
afterwards revolutionary considerations made themselves 
heard. “If you restore the ftimiture,” said Lecointre, “you 
will soon have to give up the estates also; you will be con- 
demning the whole Revolution; you will find no more pur- 
chasers for your domains, and you will destroy your finances 
by depriving the assignats of the foundation of a firm se- 
curity; in a word, you will not be able to halt in your 
reactionary course.” The Convention, which was still waver- 
ing, allowed itself to be intimidated, and^revoked its decree. 
Eight days afterwards similar questions called forth similar 
apprehensions. Merlin of Douay brought up a report in the 
name of the Government on the case of the Alsatian pea- 
sants, who in the autumn of 1793 fled from the country to 
escape the fury of Eulogius Schneider. Schneider had caused 
several thousands to be cut down, and more tl^n 30,000 had 
escaped across the Rhine, and thus exposed themselves to 
the dreadful penalties of the' emigrant law. The same thing 
had happened in the North on the frontiers of Belgium; a 
number of the best workmen had fled out of Lyons from 
the horrors of the civil war; and of thirty thousand looms 
only eighteen hundred- were now at work. Nothing seemed 
more important than to restore so many skilful hands to the 
• industry of the Country; aqd Merlin, accordingly, procured 
a decree, calling on the fugitives to present themselves be- 

P2 
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fore the Commissioners of their Departments for the further 
examination of their case. On this occasion, too, the De- 
puties of the Mountain rose to protest with the greatest im- 
petuosity: they said’ that nothing^ required to be treated 
with more delicacy than the laws against the Emigris; 
that if one were allowed to return, all the others would 
present themselves under a similar pretext, demand back 
their estates, and thereby destroy the security of the assignats^ 
and give the death-blow to the sinking credit of the State* 
They actually succeeded somewhat later in carrying a revo- 
cation of the decree : the Convention wished, indeed, to return 
to the paths of law and freedom within the limits of modern 
Prance, but the limigria^ no less than the priests and noble- 
men, appeared to them, without exception, pestiferous and 
outlawed ingredients of the ancien regime. 

Under these exciting circumstances the Convention re- 
ceived, on the 22nd, the report on the law of the mcmmum. 
It was brought up by Johannot and Giraud, and recom- 
mended, as was to be expected, an entire abandonment of 
the communistic system. It further proposed a strict en- 
quiry into the state of the finances, freedom of commerce, 
reduction of import duties, restoration of the property be- 
longing to subjects of the belligerent Powers, and lastly 
abolition of the mcmmum. The Convention &st voted a 
postponement of the question for three days with a views to ' 
riper consicf^ration. But the feelings of both friends and 
enemies on the subject were too strong to be controlled. 
As early as the 23rd Lecointre broke the ice by proposing that 
they should repeal the mcmmum law in general, and retain 
it only in the case of corn, the most absolutely necessary 
food, of the people! This proposal brought all sides of the 
house into commotion. It was objected that in that case 
the peasant would have to give away his corn for 18 francs, 
while the State was daily paying 60 francs to foreign sellers ; ^ 
that the land-owner was now obliged to pay his workmen, who 
had received 2 francs a day, three years ago, four times as much ; 
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that not only wages but all kinds of implements had risen 
in price, and that the cost of production alone was con- 
siderably more than the price of corn fixed by the maximum, 
A resolution was immediately passed^, that all fixed prices 
of goods of every kind should be abolished from that day 
forward. In the succeeding sittings the law was discussed 
in all its detaila5^ ifce right of requisition was limited^to the 
necessities qf^tli^ armies and the capital, and all pending 
indictmenti''^dfe^^ccount of transgression of the maximum were 
quashed* ^While our Government,” said Boissy d^Anglas, 
is endeavouring to secure the results of the Revolution to the 
people —on the one side against the Royalists and Emigris^ 
and on the other against bloody-minded men and murderers 
—it shews itself in an equal degree both revolutionary and 
republican, i, e, a lover of justice and law; it endeavours 
to protect property, to restore credit, and to give new life 
to the annihilated commerce of the country.” 

The authors of this great restoration had the satisfaction 
of seeing that none of the unfavourable prophecies, on which 
their opponents had founded their resistance, were realised. 
The scarcity of provisions remained for a long time very 
great: the Reign of Terror had for two years crippled all 
production and destroyed all traffic; and until the new har- 
vest was gathered in^ no system in the world could have 
created something out of nothing, or converted want into 
superfluity. But the continuance of the mifximum would 
have perpetuated misery and famine, and the abolition of 
the tariff at any rate caused no deterioration in the position 
of affairs. Prices rose but little, and kept pace with the 
value of the assigmU; the latter, indeed, fell every week, but 
not more rapidly than it must have done under the circum- 
stances, with or without the mcmmtm^ from the increasing mass 
of paper money and the difficulty of exchanging it for silver. 
During the Reign of T^^rOiy the fell from 45 to 33 

per cent, and from the . SNh of Thermidor to the 23rd of De- 
cember, from 33 to 22 ^r cent; and this gradual depreciu- 
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tion still continued. A month after the abolition of the max^ 
i/nium they . stood at 19 per cent, and four weeks later at 
17 per cent. 1 Robespierre himself would have been Justus 
little able to prevent this, as he ha^ been to keep them up 
at 40 in the summer. 

The abolition of fixed prices was immediately followed, 
on the 29th of December, by the removal of the seques- 
tration on the property of German, English and Spanish 
subjects. Three days afterwards Johannot did away with 
another favourite measure of the Reign of Terror — the pro- 
hibition of the export of coined money, and of all precious 
metals. On this occasion Boissy d^Anglas explained at length 
that they could obtain no foreign goods without paying for 
them in the end, either with ready money or with other 
goods; but that France could not export the latter, because 
her manufactures were ruined, and she must therefore return 
to money payments. He pointed out that the former govern- 
ment was likewise well aware of this, and had only issued 
the decree in order to collect all the money in Prance into 
its own coffers, and thus to become the sole proprietor in 
the land. ^^Our ministerial Commission of trade,” said 
he, ‘^was a gigantic institution, which supported 10,000 of- 
§cials, carried on business with the whole of Europe, and 
cost countless sums; but if we enquire what it has done for us, 
we find that during the 19 months of its existence it import- 
ed 2 V 2 million** cwt. of com, the most necessary of all articles, 
— i. e. gcarcely enough for three days’ consumption ; so little 
is the most powerful government able to replace the free 
operation of private trade.” In accordance with these views. 


According to the accounts of exactly agree. The thousand times 
the French minietry of finance (in repeated statements < that the old 
Hamel, finances de la France en Committee^, of Public Gaiety main- 
Van IX, ” ) , with whieh the contem- tafhed , theip at par, and that they 
porary notices of the Swiss (Yver- sank^^pidly from the spring of 1795, 
Uois, cQup (IW/ mr lee aeei^nate) are i^niy echoes of Jacobin pamphlets. 
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Boissy d’Anglas a few days later carried a decree for the 
dissolution of the Commission. “It was,” he cried, “con- 
ceived in the same spirit as all the other measures of the 
unhappy system; it was designed to -take possession of the 
whole trade of the couutry, just as other authorities of the 
all-powerful State endeavoured to monopolise the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of the land. Under such a rule France 
would become a corporation of monks.” 

After coming to these important decisions, the Convention 
had some more quiet weeks. The most encouraging intel- 
ligence was received from abroad: the French armies were 
at that time penetrating into Holland, the peace with Tus- 
cany was concluded, the negociations with Prussia seemed 
tending to a favoiyrable issue, and the French government 
saw a possibility before it of attaining in a short time to 
the greatest of all blessings — the restoration of a general 
peace. The mass of the population were highly rejoiced at 
this; we know how closely the war policy was connected 
with the fiiry of the Revolution, and the citizens longed for 
peace abroad with the same fervour as for order at home. 
The people at large were almost unanftnous on this point, 
and the Moderate party in the Convention had reasons 
enough not tp oppose their wishes. For the recruiting, after 
the enormous exertion^ and lossps of the former year, was 
attended with the greatest difficulties: and the Government 
was still more painfWy oppressed by the fmni of money, 
which retarded the equipment of the troops in every quarter, 
and which, had it not been for the resources of the con- 
quered countries, would have quickly ended in the utter 
disorganization of the armies. The Jacobins, it is true, drew 
from these facts an entirely opposite conclusion; just be- 
cause they had no money at home, they said, they ought 
to extend ' their conquests far and wide, and support the 
emancipated Frenchmen at the expense of their slavish neigh- 
bours. But no sooner had this opinion been here and there 
openly expressed, than &e public indignation against it was 
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manifested in the strongest manner. Whenever a Parisian 
section appeared at the bar of the Convention, they seldom 
failed to add to their charges against the Terrorists, that the 
latter, in addition to their other crimes, had been guilty of 
throwing obstacles in the way of a beneficent and necessary 
peace. The majority of the Convention, the Committee, and 
the Government, avoided expressing themselves oi;i this point 
in any clear or decided manner. In the ruling party itself 
there was a great division of opinion; the majority was still 
unable fully to discard the traditions of the Revolution in 
foreign as well as in domestic policy, and endeavoured in 
both cases to hold a middle course. , They were agreed 
with regard to certain formulae: e. g. thafc the Convention 
wished to uphold freedom and justice — that it combated both 
Royalists and Terrorists — that it wished for peace abroad, 
but only a safe and honourable peace. But when these pro- 
positions had to be practically carried out, and applied 
to a particular case, a great variety of opinions was mani- 
fested, and the majority gradually^ fell into three distinct 
groups. 

A set of men fro& among the Jacobins and the Thermi- 
dorians had united together under the title of Independ- 
ents— all belonging to the former great party of the Mountain, 
and known as active participators in the general measures 
of the Reign of Terror, but not involved in the factious 
struggles between Danton, Hebert and Robespierre. They 
made no difficulty, therefore, in abolishing everything which 
could pi%ve to be the special creation of Hebert and Robes- 
pierre; but they were resolved not to allow one tittle of the 
conquests of the Revolution, up to the spring of 1793, to 
be wrested from them. It was in accordance with these 
views that Barras procured a decree for the festive celebra- 
tion of the 21st of January, the anniversary of Louis XVIth’s 
execution. Among their leaders was Merlin of Douay, who 
had drawn up the terrible law against the Bvspects; Cam- 
bac^res, who on the 22nd of January carried his motion for 
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the further imprisonment of the children of Louis XVI, in 
opposition to r milder one for their banishment; and lastly, 
the Abb^ Si^yfes, who, after years of silence once more ap- 
peared in the rostra, and, as formerly, endeavoured to inspire 
respect by taking up a mysterious and isolated position be- 
tween the parties. Not one of them would at that time 
allow a doubt to be thrown on the continuance of the Re- 
public, the maintenance of the aasignats^ or the retention of 
the confiscated estates, whether of the Church or the Emigres: 
and in foreign policy, they inclined towards war and con- 
quest, and supported single efforts after peace only as wea- 
pons against the other^States of Europe. So that, after all, 
they were distinguished from the pure Jacobins by no prin- 
ciple of law or justice, but only by a somewhat different 
attitude in respect to current affairs, according to which they 
abandoned the hated chiefs of the late tyranny, helped to 
suppress the street riots and to abolish the communistic 
laws. Their real inclinations were decidedly on the side of 
the Left; if they had not had a personal fear of Billaud- 
Varennes and Collot d’Herbois, they would gladly have re- 
conciled themselves with the Jacobins, and sealed their 
alliance with the blood of the Royalists. What most of all 
decided them, was the certainty that their past conduct 
would inevitably alinihilate them if the reaction should pass 
the line of defence which they themselves had drawn. 

The Thermidorians, on the other hand— who Numbered at 
that time about 160 niembers — were impelled by the. same 
instinct of self-preservation more and more towards the Right. 
They too had once dipped their hands in the blood of the 
2nd of September and the 21st of January, but their former 
deeds were completely thrown into the shade by their late 
breach with the Jacobins. They knew that destruction most 
certainly awaited them, not from a restoration to power of 
the former parties, but of thg men of the Reign of Terror. 
To avoid this greatest of all dangers, they were ready to 
make any concession to the older parties; they combated 
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the Jacobins with deadly fury, and the Royalists with lan- 
guor and gentleness. Nay, as early as the autumn of 1794, 
we 6nd their chief carrying on zealous negotiations with emi- 
grant Constilutionalists and liberal Royalists, They (Jelibcr- 
ated in common on the means of overthrowing the Jacobins, 
of recalling the 73 to their seats and restoring the Girondists ; 
and the Thermidorians were not dismayed when their new allies 
mooted the question of the constitution of 1791, and the rais- 
ing of Louis XVII. from the dungeon of the Temple to a con- 
stitutional throne. Nay more, in their unprincipled anxiety to 
secure their own personal interests at any price, Tallien and 
several of his friends even entered into relations with the 
agents of the emigrant Princes. On the 8th of January 
1795, the Count of Provence was able to announce to a 
companion of his exile, that Tallien was gained over to the 
side of royalty , though he might not have the soundest 
views of what a monarchy ought to be. The Royalists looked 
on the capacity of Tallien and Freron with contempt, and 
despised their character still more; and the latter, under 
other circumstances, would not have hesitated a moment to 
send their secret fellow -counsellors in cold blood to the 
scaffold. Their only object was to strengthen their influence 
with the Bourgeome^ and under aH circumstances to secure 
their own personal safety. 

The third fraction of the majority consisted of the remains 
of the Centre and the old Right (numbering 230 members, after 
the recall of the 73) 'whose principal leaders were still 
Boissy d^Anglas, Durand -Maillane and Thibaudeau. Most 
of them had once tamely voted according to , the commands 
of the existing rulers; had helped to proclaim the Republic, 
contrary to their personal convictions, on the first day 
of the Convention; had then voted against the execution 
of Louis XVI., and had witnessed the Revolution , of the 
3l8t of May with terror and ^sgust. The horrible experien- 
ces they had made since that time had further enlightened 
their minds, and inspired them with a certain degree of 
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resolution, the necessity of which Was rendered more and 
more clear to them by the long series of their former 
defeats. It was no secret that very few ^ among them 
regarded the Republic as possessing vitality, and that 
they would openly assist in restoring the monarchy on 
the very first opportunity. The Thermidorians, who, as 
old regicides, ware not willing to build up the throne again 
without firm guarantees for their own safety, regarded them 
with shy mistrust, a feeling which the Moderates returned 
in the fullest measure from the bottom of their hearts. ^ 
They still held together for the time, carried on the con- 
test against the Jacobins in the Convention, and wished for 
a speedy peace on easy terms with foreign Powers. It was 
with this’ view that they condescended during the winter to 
iicgociate with La Vendee and the Chouans, and to acknow- 
ledge as an almost independent Power those whom they had 
hitherto branded as robbers and bandits. This is the proper 
place for reviewing the events of the terrible civil war during 
the preceding year* 

The struggle in La Vendee, which w^ on the point of 
being extinguished by the great defeats on the North of the 
Loir^ was rekindled, as we have seen, by fhe unutterable 
cruelties of Turreau’s ‘^Ijpllish columns.^^ Although Turreau 
had more than 70,000 men under his command he was not 
able to overpower the troops of Stofflet, Marigny and Cha- 
rette. The entire population had fled into thd woods, into 
whose pathless depths the Republicans dared not venture; 
and in spite of hunger and privations of every kind they 
held but firmly, and continued the unequal contest against 
their oppressors with heroic perseverance. Charette above 
all was indefatigable, vand inexhaustible in his resources; 
he was in perpetual motion between the enemy’s columns, 
and was nowhere to be found or to be seized until he saw 
his opportunity, and thbn^ by a Sudden rush he overpowered 


^ Mallet dii Pau> Msmdres U. 120 if* 
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an isolated opponent. The alarm was then raised in the 
nearest divisions of the Republicans, but before the rein- 
forcements cquld hurry up Charette had disappeared again, 
to emerge in a. few days at the opposite end of the theatre 
of war, to the terror and destruction of the enemy. 

This went on through the whole of the spring, and Tur- 
reau^s soldiers were at the same time bimtalised and en- 
ervated by the incessant burnings and slaughterings which 
they inflicted on the occupied districts. In May, 1794, 
matters had come to such a pass that they nowhere dared to 
keep the field before the peasiants, that Turreau withdrew 
entirely from Poitou and Anjou, Slid that Charette and 
Stofflet were able to establish a complete military and po- 
litical organization in both these provinces. Carnot at that 
time recalled General Turreau, and, in spite of Robespierre’s 
opposition, gave his successor. General Vimeux, permission 
to carry on the war in a more humane manner. The latter 
collected his troops in fortified camps on the borders of the 
country, and began his campaign by a proclamation, in which 
he offered the peasants a truce until the 19th of July. The 
Vendeans made use of this pause to complete the arrange- 
ments of their^ provisional government, and to open a cor- 
respondence with England, the Bptish Ministry, and the 
Count d’ Artois. They paid little attention to Vimeux’s 
peaceM wofds; they had too often experienced the uncer- 
tainty of republican promises; it was more especially a 
clergyman, the Abb^ Bernier, a restless, ambitious and crafty 
man, who used his influence, first with Stofflet, and through 
him with Charette, to prevent all thoughts of peace with 
the Republic. Vimeux, meanwhile, incurred the displeasure 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and was replaced by 
General Dumas; the contest then began afresh, h\d with- 
out any better results for the Republicans. On the con- 
trary, Charette stormed Wo of their fortified camps and 
sent some of his bands to range as far ^ ^ the walls of 
Nantes; so that General Canclaux, who succeeded Dumas in 
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October, openly told the Government that the Republic 
must make the first advances towards peace with the enemy, 
that the troops were exhausted, and that La Vendee, which 
they had intended to annihilate, was triumphant. 

The republican cause was at that time scarcely more for- 
tunate in the neighbouring province of Bretagne. The 
peasants of. this wide peninsula had hitherto preserved 
their Celtic peculiarities almost unchanged. Not a tenth 
part of them understood French; they lived on their scat- 
tered farms with the same manners, dress, •and modes 
of labour, which the Romans had observed among them 
seventeen centuries before. They had quite a mdfeseval at- 
tachment to their religion and their Church, whose dogmas 
and festivals they had adorned with a number of ancient 
heathen superstitions. They had scarcely any idea at all 
of State or politics; the Bourbon government had made no 
attempt to force its administration on these stubborn, 
cunning, and frugal people, but had left the collection of 
the taxes to men chosen and trusted by the peasants, and 
the administration of justice to the noble Seigneurs and the 
Parliament at Rennes. No one needed to serve in the 
army^ unless he ofiered himself voluntarily; but many thou- 
sands steeled their military courage in an eternal war against . 
the Government officers who collected the salt-tax and other 
duties. When the Revolution took place, the peasants were 
highly pleased by the abolition of the feudal pffvileges and 
the royal tax on salt; but their opinions were completely 
changed when the«persecution of the clergy began, and the 
first great levy of 300,000 men was decreed in the spring 
of 1793. Riots took place in aU the districts; but the dif- 
ferent bodies of insurgents were not united intg one con- 
nected army, as in La Vendee, and the national guards of 
the towns generally 'succeeded in defeating the rebels; General 
Canclaux, therefore, who . commanded at that time in Rennes, 
succeeded, in May in inducing the Conventional Commis- 
sioners to act whh greater moderation, and, by shewing 
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mercy to the priests and postponing the recruiting, to 
appease the minds of the majority. A poor peasant, named 
Jean Cotterejiu, had distinguished himself in this movement 
above all his companions, and his family bore the name of 
Chouans (Chat-huans) or night owls*” He had been all his 
life a smuggler, but when seized had been pardoned by the 
king; and from his great strength and intrepidity, and his 
ardent religious devotion, he had always remained the hero 
and leader of his village comrades. The name of Chouan 
passed fronr him to all the insurgents of Bretagne, although 
he himself never led more than a few hundred peasants, 
who ob^ed him, as they said, out*«f friendship. In the 
summer “of 1793 the contest between the Gironde and the 
Mountain extended even to these regions. Count Joseph dc 
Puisaye, one of the liberal nobles in the Constituent Assembly, 
had allied himself in Normandy with Buzot and his associ- 
ates, in opposition to the Convention. He was a tall and 
stately man with much supple tact, which fitted him for every 
position in life ; without great military talent, but full of 
personal courage love of adventure; imposing and win- 
ning in his manner, equally skilful in inst)iring enthusiasm 
into Breton smugglers and English Ministers ; equally ready 
to join in a skirmish in the woods,^ or to shine in the aristo- 
cratic luxury of courts. After the faU of the Gironde, he 
joined the ranks of the Chouans, quickly gained their con- 
fidence, and‘'was incessantly employed in endeavouring to 
bring their numerous bands once more into action, and to 
give them the organization and unity of a regular army. 
In doing this he met with the greatest difficulties. The 
Bretons were more stubborn, self-willed, and clumsy than 
the Vend^ans, more cruel towards the enemy, and more 
impatient of control from above. Meanwhile the inroad of 
th^ great Vend^an army took place— the victories of Laval 
and Dol, and the march aerpss the whole peninsula to 
Granville. A number of Breton volunteers had previously 
joined the Yend^ans, and among them the gigantic and daring 
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George Cadoudal; Jean Chouan hastened to them after the 
battle of Laval, but Puisaye was hindered by the enemy’s 
troops. The insurrection, however, immediately spread through 
four-fifths of the province, and the final defeat of the Ven- 
d4an army by no means restored peace to the land. The 
burning tree indeed had fallen beneath the blows of the 
Republicans, but the sparks were only spread the more 
widely, and kindled innumerable smaller conflagrations. Ca- 
doudal now carried on the struggle in his own country with 
his own ressources. M. Boishardi, a nobleman of ancient 
family, excited the peasants in Morbihan, and Jean Cottereau 
kept Mens and its neighbourhood perpetually on^the alert. 
They fought no great battles, but made chase after every 
isolated troop, seized the money-chests and mails, captured 
the republican officials, and occupied the whole hostile army 
by thi^ restless guerilla warfare. Puisaye gradually gave 
them a firmer organization, induced most of the bands to 
receive an unprincipled but courageous adventurer — a so- 
called Baron Cormatin ^ — as chief leader of all their opera- 
tions, and then hastened, in the summer qjP 1794, to London 
to deliberate with the English Government respecting a joint 
niovement on a grand scale. In October, the Republicans 
had suffered such great josses that the Committee of Public 
Safety sent out their best general, Hoche, the celebrated 
saviour of Landau, to combat the Chouans. The general, 
who was as sharp-sighted in politics as he waS vigorous in 
the field, sent a report in a few weeks of a similar tenor to 
that of Canclaux. He declared that unless something were 
done to propitiate the minds of the Chouans, this war would 


' According to a note in the Mo- 
niteur, June 3rd, 1796, he was the 
son of a Tillage barber, and his ba- 
rony in the moon; he had fought 
in the American war. Joined the 
Lameihs, and afterwards played the 


demagogue with them;* but having 
subsequently compromised himself 
by aiding Bouille in the flight of 
the king, he had been obliged to 
emigrate. 
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never be ended; and the Committee of Public Safety, as 
we have seen, in the beginning of December, consented to 
issue a comprehensive amnesty for all those who should 
have laid down their arms within a month. 

Every one knew that this was only the introduction to 
formal negociations of peace. General Canclaux and the 
Conventional commissioner, Ruelle, made every effort to com- 
municate with Charette. A Creole lady, Madame Gasnier, 
living in Nantes, who had formerly nursed the royalist pri- 
soners with self-sacrificing humanity, and protected them 
against Carrier’s murderous bands, now made her way to 
Charette, not without personal dangex*^ and brought him the 
first words of peace on the 28 th of December. His first 
answer was a demand for the immediate restoration of the 
king to his throne, but he soon found it necessary to lower 
his pretensions. La Vendee, although for the moment vic- 
torious, was exhausted to the last degree by the long wars. 
At least a third of its population had perished in battle, or 
in prison, or by want and misery. Most of the towns and vil- 
lager had been burned to the ground, or deserted by their 
inhabitants; in the town of Chollet only one man was left, 
and whenever he went out into the lonely streets to seek 
food, he was obliged to defend hipiself against the wolves 
which had taken possession of the deserted houses. Charette 
was of opinion that the country had abundantly manifested 
its willingness to die for King and Church; it was now 
time, he thought, to consider, not only political powers, but 
the happiness and misery of individual men. His officers 
agreed with tlieir chief that an honourable peace ought not 
to be rejected, and two of them went to Nantes to settle 
the conditions with the Conventional commissioners. The 
latter demanded, first of all, the recognition of the. Repub- 
lican Government, which the Vend^ans were rdady to grant; 
on their own side they brought forward a long list of con- 
ditions, which made La Vendee virtually an imperium in 
imperio. No departmental or district authorities were to be 
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formed in the name of tbe Republic^ the Catholic service 
was to be . celebrated without let or hindrancQ^ the country was 
to receive compensation for its war expenses, ^and Charette's 
troops were to be maintained . in arms as militia in the 
pay of the Republic, and commanded by their present leaders. 
The Commissioners could not grant the province such a 
degree of independence, but they persisted in their assur- 
ances of their earnest desire of peace, and in private con- 
versation declared their readiness to assist in restoring the 
monarchy as soon as possible. Such concessions almost 
made Charette doubt whether the negotiation was honestly 
meant; but all the intelligence from Paris confirmed the 
rising spirit of the monarchical parties, and he determined 
to run the risk. Stofflet and Bernier, on the contrary, 
would hear of no peace which did not commence by raising 
Louis XVIL to the throne of his fathers; Stofflet cried, 
^Hhe King or death and immediatelv recommenced hosti- 
lities. Nevertheless Charette attended a conference at the 
castle of La Jaunais, a league from Nantes, where the treatj; 
was signed on the 18th of February. ^The Conventional 
commissioners, it is true, avoided the form of a bilateral 
contract, and Charette consented that the contents of their 
agreement should be published in the form of orders of the 
Commissioners; but in :&ct he gained several very important 
concessions. Among these were unlimited freedom of reli- 
gious worship — the redemption of the royalists paper-money 
to the amount of 2 million francs — a general amnesty, pro- 
tection, and support for all inhabitants without distinction 
•—the formation of a national militia of 2,000 men — exemption 
of the youth df the country from all other military service — 
and considerable money-payments to the principal chiefs of 
the Royalists. ^ We sWl hereafter become acquainted with 
the practical difficulties of carrying out these arrangements. 

^ The tsBt point formed the sole contents of some Oilen mentioned 

secret articles. 


IV. 
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the worst thing was that from the very Ibeginning neither 
side felt any confidence in the honesty of the other. Cha- 
rette was str()ngly imbued with a feeling of distrust^ and 
expressed it to his peasants on the very day after the con- 
clusion of the peace. ‘‘Do you suppose,” said he, “that I 
have becomme a Republican since yesterday? What we 
have agreed to is no peace, but a cessation of arms, which 
was indispensable to us. Under cover of this truce we can 
wait for the help of the monarchs of Europe, which has been 
so often promised us; we retain our arms and our colours, 
and if the enemy has laid a trap for us, we shall easily 
avoid it, since we see it beforehand, rand 1 am in the midst 
of you.” 

Yet, however insecure the position of affairs might be, it was 
a fact that Charette had acknowledged the. Republic, and the 
Republic the internal independence of La Vendee, and this 
understanding had its^atural and ever-increasing effect. The 
war between Stoffiet and Canclaux was continued in single 
Jbloody battles, but the former system of inexorable destruc- 
tion was entirely given up, and the Republicans were inde- 
fatigable in their efforts for reconciliation after every colli- 
sion. In Bretagne, the young general, Humbert, provided 
with comprehensive powers by Ho^he and the Conventional 
commissioners, gained the ear of the frivolous and fickle 
Cormatin, as well as the most dreaded of the Breton 
leaders, the* bold and steadfast Boishardi. Numerous 
conferences took place during December and January; and 
as early as the 12th of February, Cormatin and some other 
chiefs declared their willingness to make peace on the same 
conditions as Charette. The confidence on eithhr side was 
no greater in Bretagne thmi in La Vendee. As late as 
the 81st of December, Cormatin had sent word to Count 
Puisaye that no arrangement could ever be come to, and 
that he was only negotiating t(v gain time and to unite with 
Charette. «But General Hoche, on learning that several 
hundred Emigria from London had labded, demanded a 
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reinforcement of*l 0,000 men from the Committee of Public 
Safety. There was, however, the same feeling of utter ex- 
haustion in Paris as in La Vendee; the path of reconcilia- 
tion was once for all entered, and one chief after another, 
sent in his submission on the conditions of La Jaunais. In 
all quarters matters tended towards a temporary pacification 
of the much suffering land. 

Moreover, about the same time, the Convention took a very 
important step towards closing the chief source of the civil 
war, by putting an end to the great ecclesiastical feud. At 
first, as we have seen, the revolutionary rancour was 
directed solely against the non-juring priests, while the 
‘^constitutional” clergy were organised as the hierarchy of 
a salaried State church. But subsequently to 1793 the turn 
came to the constitutional priests also: Their celibacy was 
abolished, and they were charged, like the non-jurors, with 
superstition and* fanaticism; the worship of Reason was 
proclaimed as the established religion, and all catholic, 
priests, without distinction, were subjected to every kind qf 
persecution. This hostility against catjiolicism underwent 
but little change when Robespierre caused the existence of 
an JEtre 8uj?rSme to be formally decreed; or even when the 
9th of Thermidor brought the Reign of Terror to an end. 
The democratic leaders were well aware that the majority 
of the French people entertained Roman-catholic opinions; 
they saw no less clearly that these opinions were diametri- 
cally opposed to the principles of the Revolution. Their 
consciousness of these facts had hitherto prevented them 
from carrying out the “Rights of man” to their extreme 
logical consequences, by leaving all ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments to the free will of individuals. On the contrary, 
with the view of freeing the people from priestly leading- 
strings, even against Uieir will, they had always adhered to 
the principle of a State religion, and had proclaimed, as 
such— in the place of Roman Catholicism — the cultus of the 
“constitutional church,” of Reason, and of the Supreme 

Q2 
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Being, in succession. All these attempts f although made 
with unbounded severity, and backed by all the powers of 
democratic tei^rorism, had, in the main, entirely failed. 
• None of these substitutes had been able fully to convince 
the mind or to gain the heart. Nay more, the insufficiency 
of each became more evident, in proportion as it receded 
further from the doctrines of the ancient faith. Nevertheless 
many of the Montagnards thought that they ought not to 
give up their hopes; they kept their object well in view, 
and looked about for milder, and, at the same time^ more 
effectual, means of attaining it, in accordance with the 
change in the public mind since tho«day of Thermidor. 
Instead of brutal violence, they proposed, from considerations 
in themselves altogether sound, to 'substitute the gradual 
transformation of moral sentiments, by the all-powerful in- 
fluence of education. They urged, therefore, that the 
Government should liberate the rising generation in the 
schools from the bonds of superstition, and imbue them with 
the spirit of pure philosophy; that it should exercise an in- 
fluence on the ha|)its of adults 9 by weaning them from 
the celebration of the Sunday, and instituting attractive 
festivities on the decades — the republican holidays. Un- 
fortunately, the schools were for the most part broken up, 
and the proposed new system of instruction existed, for 
the present, only on paper. The decade festivals, too, were 
.melancholy failures. The people had no taste for the re- 
publican idylls, with which for a whole year the guillotine 
had been surrounded. The Jacobin Montagnards grew 
extremely impatient. They incessantly repealed that the 
growth of fanaticism brought the greatest danger to freedom 
• — ^that there was the most 'urgent necessity for some remedy 
by which a radical cure of the public feeling might be 
effected. 

Thus far ‘they were perfectly in the right— that their hopes 
of realising their political ideal were built on sand) unless 
catholic views could be supplanted by other and very dif- 
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ferent ones. Bui an existing religion is not to be put down 
by criticism and science alone, nor by official measures and 
official oppression; it can only be supplanted by another 
religion of greater power and vitality. Luther made head 
against the Popes of his day, because he was able to rouse 
the religious feelings of men more strongly, and to afford 
them deeper gratification, than his opponents. And in the 
same way the disciples of Loyola, a hundred years later, 
gained their victory over the theology of the Lutherans, 
from which the life and spirit had departed, because they 
fought under the influence of a fresh and ardent religious 
enthusiasm. But the task of founding a new State 
religion, the- Montagnards lacked nothing more nor less 
than a religion itself.^ With respect to the relation between 
man and man, they had set tip a complete and elaborate 
system lof morality, politics, and international law; but in 
regard to the relation between man and the Infinite, they 
had nothing but negation; no wonder then that the results 
too were merely negative. 

And thus they were unable either to destroy the ancient 
Church, or to establish another cfultm in its place.. If 
war and violence were ever to cease in thej:eligious world, 
the revolutionary government had no alternative. Hazardous 
as it might appear to diem, considering the undoubted at- 
tachment of the great mass of the people to Catholicism, 
they were obliged to make up their minds te^ticknowledge 

^ ^hi8 appears to me to be the the difficulty of establishing a liberal 
simple answer to Edg^aff Qulnet’s dr republican form of government; 
book on the Revolution'; the acope but as long as the liberal party is 
of which lies in the propbsi- unable to overcome the hostile 

tion; the Revolution failed j^ rSttain hierarchy with weapons drawn from 
its object because it was' not able the armoury of religion itself, it can 
entirely to destroy cs^tholic do nothing more perverse and futile^ 

church. I shall oertaMy, hot dfny ' than to strengthen its opponents by 
that the previlenbb of' Roman catho- ihateirlat persecution. 

Ucism in a nation, "adds greatly to ' 
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the freedom of the individoal, as the basis of their eccle- 
siastical system. The Convention girded themselves most 
unvrillingly to^ the task ; and came to a clear and definite 
resolution in this matter with the same reluctance, as on 
questions of political economy. But in both oases they were 
driven on by the logic of facts. As early as September, 

1794, finahcud distress had led to the adoption ofCambon’s 
motion, that the State should for the fa^e pay nothing 
towards the maintenance of the churches or the ministers of 
any religious confession. But if the cost of the externals 
of religious worship was to be defrayed solely from the 
contributions of the worshippers, it impossible to evade 
the conclusion, that its internal arrangements also must be 
committed to the same hands, and all ecclesiastical regula- 
tions on the part of the State withdrawn; Yet many a 
month passed away before the Convention could be brought 
to acknowledge the conclusiveness of this reasoning. Even 
in December, 1794, Gregoire appealed in vain to their , com- 
passion and their sense of justice, to put an end to the 
lamentable perseculjon of the priests. As late as January, 

1795, a decree was issued which enjoined afresh the strictest 
observance of all the laws against non-jurors. It needed 
all the pressure exercised on the Convention by the state of 
affairs in Paris, in the Departments, and La yend4e, before 
Boissy d'An^las was allowed, in the name of the Government 
commissions, to lay the final law before tiie Assembly on the 
21 St of February. Even then the feeling of the members was 
such, that the proposer recommended thlbi to grant freedom 
of worship chiefly with the* view of depriving religion of 
the halo of martyrdom, and thereby opening the way for 
the principles of philosophy', to be diflhsed by the fhtnre 
system of public instruction. HenceforWatd religious dogmas 
and religious Worship were to Be left entirely to the decision 
of the individual citizen; the religious commumties were to 
be treated, without either favour or hindrance of any kind, 
according to the general laws of association; and the State 
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was to look down upon religious error with the eye of 
enlightened tolerance. Accordingly the law ordained that 
no worship ndght be disturbed; that, as the State contributed 
nothing towards the maintenance of religioif, no religious 
services might be held in the churches, because these 
had become the property of the nation; that, as religious 
worship had no longer, any connection with public life, 
the meeting -hj^g^p^fdiould bear no external marks of 
their destina||||lii^/>^to the x congregation should not be 
publicly siiwifioil^S to the place of worship; and that no 
religious service should be performed outside the meeting- 
houses. To fill up tjie measure of these arbitrary restrictions, 
the Convention added to this law an express declaration, that 
the existing penal enactments against non-jurors were not 
thereby annulled — & declaration which in the connexion in 
which it occurs was barbarous even to absurdity. The 
non-juring priests had been threatened with punishment, 
because they refused to acknowledge the law by which the 
civil constitution of the church was fixed. But now, in 
November, 1793, the constitutional church itself was dashed 
to pieces by. the revolutionary rulers,* and its fragments 
declared by the new law to be mere private associations, 
like the congregations of l^rotestants or Jews. And yet the 
Catholic priests were to remain subject to the most cruel 
pimishment, for refiising to take the oaths to a constitution 
which no longer bad auy eustence! The wcg.%t caprices of 
power are never., without some juridical theory to justify 
thepi; and in this casie, too, it was argued, that these priests 
had . incurred the , penalty of the law against non-jurors at 
the time of its.ex;istence; and that one could not, without a 
violation of tibe yiM, guasmtuut, deprive the culprits of the 
beuefit of the .peuaUies once imposed upon tiienxl 

new law, thivefore, was in tiie highest degree defective. 
It annoui^d as its guiding principle, not only tiie religious 
freedom of. eyery ipdiridom,. but. thei complete , sepi^tion of 
the . Church .fron^ the $tate* ^^ile, hitherto, the' State 
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had claimed absolute supremacy over the Church, it now 
declared its own absolute nullity in respect to ecclesiastical 
affairs. Here too the Revolution oscillated from one extreme 
to the other; \)ut it fully indemnified itself in practice, by 
embittering the liberty it had just proclaimed by a series of 
arbitrary restrictions, some of which were maliciously trivial, 
such as the prohibition of church bells, and others were odious 
remnants of persecuting laws, such as the maintenance of 
the penal enactments against non-juring priests. Yet in 
spite of all these drawbacks, the law of the 3d of Ventose, 
when compared with the former state of things, was an 
immense gain. *A load of cruelty, oppression and misery, 
was thereby suddenly lifted from off the land, the con- 
sciences of many millions calmed, and the open war between 
Church and State brought to an end. In principle, at any 
rate, the Revolution had given up its claim to force the 
existing generation of men by imperious commands, into 
new religious convictions. 

These proceedings excited the liveliest wrath among the 
Jacobins and their fellow-politicians. The Convention, they 
said, were negociafing with the ‘‘robbers” of La Vendee, as 
one sovereign power with another; they were punishing the 
leaders of the “hellish columns,” as if sound revolutionary 
opinions were no justification for arson, rape and murder; 
they left it to the “pedlars” to fix .the price of their own 
wares, and the poor people — the men of the 18th of August 
and 2nd of September — were to see how they could still 
their hunger by hard work. The EmigreB returned into the 
land by troops in spite of all the penal laws; the JeumsBe 
doree threw Marat’s bust into the sewers, and the Con- 
vention moved his bones from the Pantheon; royalist pam- 
phlets were sold in masses in Paris, and the authors, if 
they were prosecuted at all, .were acquitted by the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. The Mountain party daily raised fresh 
storms upon these points in the Convention ;th.e deputy Duhem, 
an impulsive and passionate man, carried matters so far that 
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he was at last punished for his abusive words and riotous 
behaviour by an imprisonment of several days. Whereupon 
Choudieu and Cambon declared that the whol^ party would 
accompany their friend to his place of confinement. Dumont 
replied, .that the object of all these disturbances was to 
hinder the approaching and much-desired peace with foreign 
countries, because the men of blood well knew that their 
rule would not be endured by the returning armies. In 
February the indications increased that the Jacobins intended 
to liberate their threaltoed chiefs by a violent outbreak, and 
to excite the Ibweif-^sses against the Convention. In spite 
of the inoejKiant transports of com which arrived in Paris, 
reports were spread that the magazines were empty, and 
that after a few days the bakers would furnish no more 
bread. People were seized in the neighbourhood of Paris 
who were stopping the transports of corn, and advising the 
Communes to consume it themselves, since Paris was plen- 
tifully supplied. Then followed daily riots at the bakers' 
shops, complaints of insufficient supplies, and anger at the 
continual want. The Government, on the^other hand, repre- 
sented that the consumption of flour was extraordinarily 
great, and that under the anden regime^ with a more 
numerous population and a greater influx of strangers, only 
1,500 sacks a day were required; that now 1,900, and often 
2,000 sacks, and even more, were distributed and consumed 
in a day. Boissy d'An^as, who made these communications, 
concluded by declaring that it was the adherents of Robes- 
pierre who kept up this excitement to stop the proceedings 
against Collot d'Herbois and his associates. Meanwhile the 
news arrived of the Jacobin risings in Nancy, Toulon, and 
Marseilles; they wex^, indeed, quickly suppressed, but they 
served to exasjierate the citizens afresh, and several Parisian 
sections repeatedly demanded the speedy punishment of the 
great criminals* The CoQimission of Twenty -one were 
working with might and ihain, and several times asked for 
delay on account of the' ffiormous mass of materials ^hich 
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they had to wade through. At last, hard pressed on every 
side, Saladin brought up the report on the 2nd of March, 
whieh was listened to with the greatest suspense. .He un- 
folded in a speech of several hours the endless series of 
cruel and illegal oppressions vrith which the Reign of 
Terror had alSicted the land, and concluded by moving that 
the four accused Deputies should he brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Legendre then carried a decree 
amidst great applause for the immediate arrest of the ac- 
cused; -whereupon Collot d'Herbois, with unfaltering firmness, 
demanded that a strict examination should be made into 
his own deeds, but that the sentence should be passed ac- 
cording to the principle that everything necessary was just 
and unpunishable— ^^for otherwise,” he cried, ‘‘past, present 
and future are destroyed, and the entire Revolution is con- 
demned.” The discussion on the act of impeachment was 
then fixed for the 22nd, in order to ^ord the prosecuted 
members time to prepare their defence, and the Convention 
time for deliberation. 

Public opinion yas meantime turned with similar views in 
an opposite direction. As it had brought about the criminal 
indictment against Collot d’Herbois, it now again took up 
the cause of the proscribed Girondists. On the 1st of March 
numerous deputations from three Parisian sections appeared 
at the bar of the Assembly, to deiprad the restoration of 
these unjustiy condemned men. The . Moderate party bad 
always been in favour of this meftsore; the Thermidorians, 
who were looking forward to. a hot contest with the. Jacobins, 
dropped their former objections; and even amongst the In- 
dependents, many yielded to the pressure of the popular 
movement. On the 8th of Mardi, therefore, the decisive 
debate was held. Chenier brought forward a proposition 
to the effect that the restoration of the Girondists was just, 
that it was demanded by the sovereign vo|ce of the nation, 
and that it would lead to no further steps' of vengeance in 
the Convention. BentaboUe raised his voioe^j^to the- Monn- 
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tain in violent opposition. ^‘You appear,” said he, ‘‘not to 
estimate the consequences of such a resolution. Whence 
come we ? Whither are you leading us ?” Several voices 
interrupted him with the answer: “Out of tyranny to the 
Republic.” He resumed his argument. “You forget that 
several of these Deputies lie under a formal criminal indict- 
ment.” — “This indictm^tj” shouted his opponents, “was 
wrested from the Convention itself by the force of terror. ” 
“Then,” he cried, “alj your laws and aU your indictments 
are futile; and terroi^lias in an equal degree, day by day, 
ruled in the Con^^Htion.” He was interrupted by a still 
greater tumult ficm •every side ; they reminded him that 
when the Givdhdists were expelled, the Convention was 
surrounded by armed bands, kept prisoner in its own 
hall, and threatened with violence and murder. “Then,” 
cried he, “you wish to attack the 31st of May.”— “Yes, 
yes,” resounded from the Right. “Then you arraign the 
Parisian citizens, the 80,000 who made ’the 31et of May.” 
Andre Dumont rose with great zeal, and said : “we do not 
wish to prosecute the 80,000 ignorant men^ but the malignant 
leaders who at that time seduced the people to a breach of 
the law.” “Posterity,” said Si^yfes, in a speech of some 
length, “will divide the ^history of the Convention into two 
sections; before the 31st of May the Convention was op- 
pressed bji: the misguided people, and after that date the 
people was oppressed by the enslaved Convention.'^' The 
organ of the Gofernment Committees, Merlin of Douay, 
now ascended the rostra. “I do not say,” he began, “that 
courage is necessary to perform -my task, but I do say that 
I see no possibility of .declining it.” He then laid the facts 
before them, and concluded widi a motion, that as the faction 
of the tyrants, which had to be taken into account in De- 
cember, was no longer dangerous, the Convention, by a 
grand act of justice, should, recall the expelled Deputies to 
their seats. 

A long loud burst, of applause greeted the condusion of 
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his apeech. In the diyision Goujon alone voted ngainst the 
motion, but some members of the Left abstained altogether. 
And thus th^ remaining victims of the Jacobin party-feud 
were restored to political activity. .The rescued members 
were sixteen in number, and among them Louvet, Lanjui- 
nais, Doulcet-Pont4coulant, Isnard, Larivifere. “Why,” cried 
Chemier, “was there no protecting asylum to save the elo- 
quence of Vergniaud and the genius of Condoroet, from the 
hands of the executioners?” On the following day the festival 
which the Mountain had ordered to celebrate the 31st of May, 
was prohibited; and on the 20th it was decreed, on the 
motion of Boissy d’Anglas and Tallien^ that the sale of the 
confiscated goods of the condemned should not be proceeded 
with, but that the Committees should report more particu- 
larly respecting their restoration. In fact, after the Con- 
vention had condemned the 31st of May, and had declared 
the resistance to it to be just, how could tihey defend the 
confiscation of goods which the tyranny of the Mountain 
had formerly inflicted on the advocates of justice ? 

There were mapy measures that were more injurious to 
the Jacobins, but none which wounded them more sensi- 
tively than this. .The declaration that the 31 st of May was 
a day, not of justice but of violence, condemned the policy 
of the Mountain from the . first existence of the Convention. 
If the Gironde, as was now proclaimed by the natien tbMiigfc 
its highest organ, had acted legally mid r^tful^if^Mii^'ftie 
death of Louis XVI. was a vulgar murd<9r, and the dictator- 
ship of the Committee of Public Safety- vtas a brutal tyramsy ; 
then the question of the fate of Collot d’Herbois add Bil- 
laud-YarennM was already demded,; mtd 'only acddental 
favour could save the forfeited life. ctf -ioue<<or two > of their 
'adherents. The Mountain, therefow^. .sfVBUied ' every nerve 
to take signal vengeance for sudi as^deadly.-^stdt. When 
the Committee bf ; Public 'Safety ;fMked’':fr>r<-'»frill'> pOwm-s to 
conclude a treaty with Toscany, ‘‘the Mbfintaitt^* udthout any 
reserve, told them. <to•',their^£»cM ,.thai'.ihey wbre not to 
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be trusted to represent France in an honourable manner in 
dealings with foreign countries, and that the right of draw- 
ing up secret articles could not be granted to ^hem. It was 
well known that the peace with Prussia, which could not 
be concluded without secret articles, depended entirely upon 
the possession of that right. The Parisian press loudly 
demanded it, and pressed for a peace, even on the condition 
of giving up all the Conquests made by the Republic I— > but 
the Jacobins only declared with the greater fury, that the 
patriots ought to reject evej^ separate peace, if it were only 
because the aristocrats and egoists demanded it with such 
malicious meanness. It 4)ecame clearer every day that peace 
would be impossible without a fresh defeat of the Jacobins; 
it was evident also that a new and violent conflict wi^h the 
latter was close at hand. 

The movement in the workmen’s quarter assumed a mote 
and more threatening character. On a motion of Boissy 
d’Anglas it . was ^resolved, on the 13th of March, that every 
inhabitant of Paris should receive one pound of bread a 
day, and those who were employed in ^heavier labour a 
pound and half; and thereupon Boissy reported, on the 
16th, that the workmen of St. Antoine would have nothing 
to do with the mischievous plots of the disturbers of the 
peace. But on the very next day a large crowd of the 
people, casing tbeipselves. a deputation of the sections of 
Finisterre and the Observatoire, appeared at tlieTbar of the 
Convention to demand alleviation of their distress, and to 
express their regret that they had made so many sacrifices 
for a revolution which Ifift them to perish. Thibaudeau, as 
president, rstnvned^ shfore answer; and Boissy d’Anglas 
laid vouchers b^or§<«iithc^ Assembly shewing that the city- 
administration^ in accordance with the law, had distributed,* 
on ,thp profdsdi^ day, flour for a pound and a half qf bread 
per head to;;one, bdf the population, and for one pound 
of bread,.to. th0i nlher half. But the petitioners would not 
leave the hall^ SndJbeating upon the bar with their: fists loudly. 
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cried for bread. At the same time there was a tumult in 
the antechamber, where a large number of drunken women 
called on the people to rise ; large mobs repeatedly forced 
their way in, and order was only restored by the inter- 
vention of the armed force. That the whole scene was got 
up to order was proved two dkys afterwards, when the two 
Sections, in whose name the petitioners had come forward, 
declared that they knew nothing about the affair; but it 
was all the more evident that this riot was only the fore- 
runner of more serious disturbances. On the 19th the Left 
announced another point of the programme which was to 
be the subject of contention in tfiep impending struggle. 
Lecointre of Versailles, the first assailant of Billaud-Varennes 
and Gollot d’Herbois, had been deeply alarmed, in his ner- 
vous shortsightedness, by the recall of the Girondists to their 
seats; he had immediately deserted his former friends, and 
returned to the Mountain, and now pressed forward .to the 
front ranks of the Left with the same impetuosity as he 
had formerly manifested on the side of tibe Right. In a 
speech of two ho\]rs he supported his proposition, that the 
time of revolutionary government was passed, that it was 
now urgently necessary to return to some definite condition, 
and that the Convention, without ^ny further delay, ought 
to put in operation the Constitution of 1793. Since the 
Mountain had lost possession of the powers of government, 
and of the majority in the Convention, its members had 
several times called that Constitution to*mind, which under 
other circumstances they had themselves been most zealous 
in suspending. They had little hope indeed that fresh Sec- 
tions in Fraiice would restore the majority in the legislative 
body to the Jacobins, but they knew that under that Con- 
stitution - which guaranteed to the people unlimited right 
of association, unconditional right of insurrection, and an 
unequivocar claim to be suppoited by the State— no strong 
government of any kind Was^ossible. They therefore took 
up again with the greatest zeal the la^ whidi the country 
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had almost forgotten, the proclamation of which would in 
itself include an honourable justification of the 31st of May. 
Lecointre, too, lauded that day of revolution in his speech, 
together with the 14th of July and the 10th of August; 
the Left clapped their hands, the majority raised a tumult ; 
it was with difficulty that the speaker brought his address 
to a conclusion, and the Convention referred his motion to 
the Committees for their report. Meanwhile the day was 
approaching for the debate on Collot d^Herbois and his as- 
sociates, and the Jacobins redoubled their efforts to save 
their former chiefs- They succeeded by degrees in gaining 
ground again among the workmen of the Faubourgs; and 
on the 21st a deputation from St. Antoine appeared to de- 
mand better food for the people, and the Constitution of 
1793. A crowd of several thousand persons had joined them, 
and awaited the result in front of the Tuileries, employing 
themselves, meanwhile, in an active chase after the Jeunme 
dorie^ several of whom were severely beaten or ducked in 
the ponds of the palace-garden. In the Convention the 
president Thibaudeau first replied to the jpetitioners that he 
should never have ascribed the crafty petitions which had 
been presented to the Assembly to the sturdy and honest 
friends of freedom in St. Antoine. Then Tallien rose to 
denounce the people, ^‘who so eagerly demanded the Con- 
stitution to-day, which they themselves had formerly locked 
up in a chest;'' and he asked, amidst continual uproar from 
the Mountain, for* a Speedy resolution respecting the means 
of bringing the Constitution into operation. Thereupon a 
city Section appeared, to Express their hatred of the Ter- 
rorists and to demand that they should he disarmed; where- 
upon Thibaudeau left the president's chair to speak the de- 
cisive word from the rostra. ‘‘Never,” he cried, “wiU I vote 
for bringing into immediate operation, a constitution which 
is not democratic, because ^it would once more hand over 
the national representation to the power of the Jacobins 
and the Parisian municipality \ a constitution which gives 
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the legislative body no power over the police in the city 
where ^t meets, which bestows on every fraction of the 
people the w^ht of tumult and rebellion.” He demanded 
that the matter should be postponed until a Committee had 
reported upon it. The Convention greeted this vigorous 
address, which went straight tb the heart of the matter, 
with loud applause; and decreed, on Legendre's motion, the 
formation of a special commission, which should propose 
the organic laws necessary to the introduction of the Con- 
stitution. No one could be deceived as to the real meaning 
of this decree. To the demand for the Constitution of 1793 
the majority had replied by decreeing a new Constitution. 
They gave a further answer by issuing a police law, on the 
motion of Si^yfes, which threatened every imeute — every at- 
tempt to intimidate the Republic, the Convention, the De- 
puties, or the authorities — with the punishment of exile ; 
provided means of quickly summoning the National Guard; 
and, in case of an insurrection in Paris, assigned the town 
of Chalons to the Deputies, or their representatives, as the 
place of meeting fyv the new Assembly ; to which alone the 
authorities and the troops were to pay obedience. 

Thus armed, the Convention began, on the 22nd, the debate 
on the accused members of the faUen government. Robert 
Lindet, Carnot, and Prieur of the C6te d’Or, the most esteemed 
of their colleagues, rose to defend them. Lindet described 
the insepar6^1e responsibility of the whole Committee and 
the Convention, in the face of which it® was impossible to 
single out individual members for prosecution and punish* 
ment. Carnot developed the same idea by pointing out that 
the mass of work had compelled the members of the ,^|N9B^ 
mittee to divide the different branches of the admiiriSllfiktlDn 
among them, and then to sign the orders of their colleagues 
without looking at them. Prieur and his frienda demanded 
to be included in the impeachn^ehty that the Govern- 
ment might be tried as a body. ^They with ^rOat 

pride of the successes of the old Committee nf Pubfio Safety, 
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and thereby roused more than once the lively indignation 
of the majority. The galleries, chiefly filled with tlft troops 
of the Jewnesae dorie^ sang the ^^refoeil du$ peuple^'*'* and 
hindered their opponents from striking up the ^^Maraeillaiae.^'' 
A full week passed away in these endless discussions, in 
which the different parties mutually hurled at one another 
all the errors and crimes of the Reign of Terror. The re- 
lative strength and resolution of the factions left no doubt 
from the very first day what the result would be. The Ja- 
cobins bestirred themselves in the city with convulsive zeal; 
delayed, whenever they were able, the transports of bread,* 
and urged on the men of the Faubourgs to present new 
^^storm-petitions” to the Convention. On the 27th a deputation 
of women from the Halles of the old town came to demand 
bread. Boissy d’Anglas, whom, as president of the Committee 
of Supply, the people called ^‘Boiaay-farme^^ ox ^^Bomy-famine^^ 
stated that during the last four months Paris had received 
850,000 cwt. of corn, and on the preceding day 714,000 pounds 
of bread ; that during the last few days, indeed, the rioters 
had succeeded in stopping the supplies, ^so that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to send out an armed force to protect 
them. The women, however, stood at the bar, and accom- 
panied Boissy’s speech with the constant cry for bread, 
until the guard was called to turn them out. Four days 
afterwards a new deputation from the Faubourg St. Antoine 
appeared, complained of the repeal of the reminded 

the Assembly that insurrection against oppression was the 
duty of the citizen, and demanded the liberation of the ar- 
rested patriots, the removal of the famine, and the procla- 
mation of the . Constitution of 1793. The president, Pelet, 
replied that the Convention was endeavouring to revive 
trade, the roots of which the criminal party had injured; 
that it was at that moment discussing the organic laws of 
the Constitution, and would take care to punish any inter- 
ruption of its kbourg. On this occasion the galleries were 
occupied by workmen and dawes dea hallesy who hooted 
iv. R 
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every speaker of the majority; the petitioners at the bar 
joined m the debates, and Goujon defended their riotous 
conduct with unblushing andacity. Everything was prepared 
for the decisive blow on the following day. 

On the 1st of April (12 Germinal) the Left was in a state 
of violent excitement from the very beginning of the sitting. 
Crassous, demanded the liberation of ail those who had been 
arrested since the 9th of Thermidor ; Ruamps declared that 
royalism was raising its head more shamelessly than ever; 
Bourgeois raised his fist at tlie interrupting shouts of the 
Right, and got into a personal encountenk with Tallicn and 
Bourdon at the foot of the rostra. ♦ A deputation of the 
Section UniU then called upon the Convention to remain at 
their post and judge the great criminals ; Thuriot shouted 
in reply that royalism alone could speak in such a tone, 
and accused the majority of wishing to return to the mon- 
archical constitution of 1791. Boissy d’Anglas had just 
begun to pourtray the abuses of the former system of main- 
taining the people, when a violent noise arose at the doors 
of the hall ; the guard was overpowered after a short tussle, 
and a roaring mass of the people flooded the floor of the 
hall, waving their hats and crying for bread. AU discussion 
was interrupted ; when a speaker attempted to address the 
Assembly, the mob interrupted him with cries of Bread 1 
Bread!” The President begged them to defile through the 
house, but iRe women obstinately continued to cry, ^‘Bread! 
Bread!” At last a man named Yaneck^ who had been a 
leader on the 31st of May, came forward from the crowd, 
and in the name of the people deinanded the annihilation 
of the usurers, the Constitution of 1793, .. and the libearation 
of the patriots. A long scene of disorderly tumult then 
ensued^ and new crowds forced their way into . the hall ; 
the President, loudly called upon to' put the ^demands oi 
the patriots to the vote, firmly refiised to do so until the 
hall was cleared ; and during t£iis contention the populace 
continually raised the cry for bread. This anarchical state 
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of things continued for more than four hours, until at last 
help appeared from without. The Government cdftimittecs, 
from the very beginning of the tumult, had oaused the sum- 
mons to arms to be sounded in the neighbouring wealthy 
quarters; the battalions assembled by degrees, and at their 
approach the insurgents considered it advisable to make oflP. 
Hereupon the Convention proceeded without delay to take 
sharp measures against the rioters, and to secure their own 
future safety. On the motion of Isabeau it was voted that 
an attempt had been made against the National represen- 
tatives, and that#the originators of it should be handed over 
to the criminal tribunal of Paris. ‘ It was remarked that 
several members of the licft had called the President a 
royalist, and that the Imeute haJ been got up for the pur- 
pose of liberating the impeached members. Amidst a storm 
of applause, therefore, Andre Dumont carried one motion 
for the immediate transportation of the four criminals to 
Cayenne; and Bourdon de I’Oise another, for the arrest of 
three other Montagnards, Choudicu, Chasles and Foussedoire. 
Member after member rose to contribute his portion to the 
history of Jacobin sins. Leonard Bourdon was arrested as 
a Septembrist of Orleans; Buamps, for accusing the Com- 
mittees of treason; Duhem, for calling the people of the 
Faubourgs the shield of saneculotterie ; and Amar, as the 
intimate friend of Billaud and Fouquier; all these were 
arrested as accomplices in the rising, and ordered to be taken 
to the castle of Ham. It also became known that in some 
quarters of the city the Conventional commissioners had 
been abused and illtreated by the people ; whereupon Barras 
procured the nomination of Pichegru, who happened to be 
in Paris, to the chief command of the metropolitan forces. 
The General restored order in all quarters' of the city 
without grc%t difficulty; so that on the 3rd of April he was 
able to make the laconic i^egprt to the Convention, that all its 
commands had been carried out. Meanwhile the wrath of 
the majority was fanned into a fresh flame by reports from 

R2 
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several Departments of Jacobin tumnlts, which from their 
occurring at the same time as the Parisian ^eute, and 
being accompataied by similar demands, led them to suspect 
a wide-spread conspiracy extending through half the Republic. 
In Amiens a mob had plundered the transports of corn ; 
in Rouen, they had demanded the liberation of the persecuted 
patriots ; in Marseilles the Conventional Commissioner, Ca- 
droy, had been obliged to send a Jacobin battalion out of 
the city to prevent an outbreak; and in Toulon nothing but 
the fear of the garrison kept the excited workmen in check* 
Whereupon the Comiti de S&reti ginirale, iqi a general report 
upon the insurrection, came to . the conclusion that the 
Mountain in the Convention formed the centre of the con- 
spiracy; and, in addition to the already arrested members, 
the Comiti indicted Thuriot, Cambon, Ghranet, Hentz, Bayle, 
Levasseur, Crassous and Lecointre, as instigators and heads 
of the rebellion. The Convention passed a decree, without 
hesitation, for the arrest of all. 

The success of the majority was complete. The Jacobin 
party was at last st^bdued in Paris-^brokmi up and reduced 
to silence in the Convention. The first 'fruits of this victory 
were seen in the relations of France to foreign countries ; 
the Government was now able to conclude the peace with 
Prussia. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
PEACE OP BASLE. 


France and Germany in eqoal need of peace. ~ Conquest of Holland 

BY TEE FRENCH ARMY OF iks NOBTH.<^ThB COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
DEMAND THE CESlftoN OF THE LEFT BANK OF THE RHINE.— DELIBERATIONS 
OF THE PRUSSIAN MllftSTflY.— H aUOWITE WISHES TO REFER THE BOUNDARY 
QUESTION TO A FUTURB TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
EMPIRE.-^KxAMINATION OF HIS POLICY. — PRUSSIAN PROPOSALS AND FRENCH 

ULTIMATUM.-— The minister yon hardenbbro obtains some concessions 

IN BASLE. — CoNCLUj^ION OF THE TREATY. — ThB MODERATE PARTY IN 
PARIS HOLD OUT HOPES THAT THE INTEGRITY OF GERMANY MAY BE 
MAINTAINED. 

It became clear towards the close of 1794 that the position 
of affairs on all sides was ripe for a p^ce between France 
and Germany. 

The French armies were in the full career of progress 
and victory. The independence of the country had been 
splendidly re-established, and the respect for its power was 
greater in Europe than at any former period of the eighteenth 
century. But at the same time its internal resources were 
in a state of the ^eatest exhaustion, and the desire for peace 
and repose was universally felt by the whole population. 
It lay more particularly in the interest of the Moderate 
party, which represented the sentiments of nine-tenths of the 
nation, to conclude a peace with foreign countries as quickly 
as possible. For the course of the revolution had made it 
terribly deal to all parties, that conquest abroad was syno- 
nymous with convulsion at home, and that he who wished 
for domestic order must aim at a lasting peace with foreign 
Powers. 
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How desirable an honourable peace was for Germany, 
need not be enlarged upon. The two chief Powers were in 
open feud respecting Poland, by which Austria was led into 
a formal alliance with Kussia against Prussia. Prussia was 
deeply exhausted by her warlike efforts on the Rhine and 
the Vistula; and though not as yet informed of the more 
secret views of the Imperial courts, had to fear the worst 
from their present attitude. The other princes of the Empire 
were utterly powerless; and, although divided among them- 
selves by the struggle between Austrian and Prussian in- 
fluence, were unanimous in their unconditional desire for 
peace. After Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, nothing was to be ex- 
pected from a continuance of the contest but increasing 
disasters. On both sides, therefore, there was an equally 
urgent necessity for peace. On both sides the true interests 
of the nation demanded a peace which should be as secure 
in the future as possible; a peace, therefore, which should 
grant even the opponent repose and satisfaction. When 
Prussia began negopiations in Basle there was a well foun- 
ded hope of attaining this object, so desirable for the whole 
of Europe. The German Estates at Ratisbon expressed their 
wish for a speedy peace, with ever-increasing energy; in 
Paris the Moderate party gained ground every day, and the 
popular voice called more and more loudly for a termination 
of the terrifcle miseries of war. The Prussian Government 
gladly consented when the Committee of 'Public Safety re- 
quested them to send a confidential fenvoy to Paris, with 
whom they might carry on a "direct preliminary discussion 
on the sentiments and interests of the two States. Hamier, 
the Secretary of Legation, who had hitherto conducted the 
conferences at Basle, received orders, on the 19th of De- 
cember, to return from Berlin to Basle and to pt^ceed thence 
to Paris. ^ » 

Unfortunately during these weeks the French arms gained 
a new success, which changed the balance of power greatly 
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to the disadvantage of Gemany, and increased the temp- 
tation to the rulers in Paris to continue in a course of 
revolution and conquest. Holland fell into th# hands of the 
French. 

We have seen above, that in the middle of September 
the Duhe of York, discouraged by the demoralisation of 
his army, had given up his position on the Donger Heath, 
evacuated North Brabant, and retired with about 30,000 men 
to the other side of the Meuse, into the territory of the 
United Provinces. There remained as advanced posts in the 
land, which was now overrun- with enemies, the fortress of 
Herzogenbusch with the strong fort Crevecoeur, and further 
up the stream Grave and Venloo, and down the stream 
Breda and Bergen. The French army of the north num- 
bered at that time not more than 48,000 men, who were 
greatly fatigued by the long campaign, badly clothed and 
insufficiently armed, and above all entirely destitute of 
siege artillery. If there had been -in the army of the Allies 
the least degree of firmness and nerve, they could easily 
have opposed a long and obstinate resistance to an enemy 
so little superior in numbers. But the spirit of depression 
and dissolution was universal; under York’s feeble command 
the troops lost discipline every day, the officers were divided 
among themselves, and^ showed a want of confidence when- 
ever they came into collision with the enemy. The above- 
mentioned fortresses, therefore, capitulated iq*tfae most dis- 
graceful way as «oon as the French appeared, before their 
walls. During the Qntch • troubles of 1787, a Burgomaster, 
named Daendels, had distin^shed himself among the revo- 
lutionists, had fled from the country when the latter were 
put down, and after the. outbreak -of the French Revolution 
had joined the legion of, Batavian patriots, with which Du- 
mouriez. intended to oonuneuce his attack upon Holland in 
1793. Now again ^ was in the front rank of the com- 
batants who .were, endeavoring to expel the Orange rulers. 
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SO odious to him. On the 27th of September he ^appeared 
with a small French force before Cr^vecoenr, and began to 
bombard the place with his light field-pieces. He was not 
put to any great exertion ; the commandant, Colonel Tiboel, 
immediately hoisted the white flag, and delivered up the fort 
on condition of being allowed to retire unmolested, 'the 
victors found forty-two heavy guns in the place, with which 
Pichegru immediately commenced the assault of Herzogen- 
buseb. The land was flooded iar and wide, the approach 
to the fortress was only possible by. a few narrow dams, 
the fire of the besiegers was Aerefore only very partial and 
inefiPectual. But the garrison was not numerous, the citizens 
timid, and the commandant, a Prince of Hessen Philippsthal, 
was a feeble old man ; when, therefore, the French opened 
the channels for the water which flooded the plain, so that 
it ran back into the river again and left the land dry, the 
Prince capitulated at once, on the 10th of October, though 
the fortress was entirely uninjured. General Pfister, on the 
24th, in an equ^y disgraceful manner, delivered up Yenloo, 
which had been entrusted to him, after a two days’ blockade, 
before even a cannon had been fired. The Allied army 
meanwhile stood inactive on the Meuse ; ■ the Duke of York 
marched his troops up and down the country during the 
stormy autumn weather without .any* plan, and immediately 
after the fall of Cr^vecoeur determined to retreat again 
beyond the W,aal; he was, however, induced by the urgent 
entreaties of the Dutch, to leave a small portion of his 
troops on the left bank. The Dutdi raiments were utterly 
demoralized, so that General Hanstein once instructed his 
Hessians to shoot down every Dutchman who should retreat 
without orders. Nymwegen, the most considerable fortress 
on the Waal, was neither fully armed nor sufficiently supplied 
with provisions. The peasants, whp were summoned to rise 
an mcaae, replied that they should certainly be left in the 
lurch, and that the French woiild them treat them with 
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double severity. When such sentiments prevailed among the 
defenders, it was no wonder that the very first attempt of 
the French to Cross the Meuse was completely successful. 
They efiected the passage, on the 18th and 19th of October, 
at Alphen, with 30,000 men, upon a single pontoon-bridge, 
during which the Allies left them completely undisturbed 
for 36 hours; and being then beaten in several sharp skir- 
mishes withdrew in all directions beyond the Waal. Here- 
upon Nymwegen was blockaded by the French on the Ist 
of November. The position of affairs seemed to the Allies 
so hopeless, that the Hessian, Wurmb, in other respects an 
excellent officer, openly. refused to take the command of the 
place and to be captured with it. General Walmoden, to 
whom York resigned the chief command at this point, gave 
orders on the 3rd for the evacuation of the town, which 
was efiected by means of a bridge of boats, and with such 
precipitation, that the last division of the column, con- 
sisting of 1,100 Dutchmen, were left behind as captives to 
the enemy, by the premature burning of the bridge. The 
whole district between the Rhine and thg Meuse, from the 
German frontier to the island of Bommel, was hereby aban- 
doned to the French. It is true that the United Provinces 
were still protected by the broad Waal and the rapid Lock, 
between which rivers the main body of the Allies was now 
posted. But the winter was already approaching with an 
icy wind from the north, and the position of *the troops 
might become very critical, if the slower stream of the Waal 
should be frozen sooner than the Leek, so that the superior 
numbers of the enemy might pass the former, while the still 
flowing waters of the latter barred the retreat of the Allies. 
Such a possibility made the Duke of York feel very uncomfort- 
able, and he left the army on the 22nd of December to return 
to England, after entrusting the army to the joint command 
of the Englishman Hartcourt and the Hanoverian Walmoden, 
and thereby condemning it more completely to helpless im- 
potence. 
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These events could not fail to exercise a decisive influence 
upon the internal condition of the United Netherlands. Every 
one saw a hl)stile invasion close at hand. The mass of the 
population were in a state of terrified excitement, the of- 
ficials and officers of the Government were crippled by utter 
hopelessness. On the other hand, all those who had formerly 
belonged to the patriotic party began to bestir themselves 
with a courage and activity to which the collapse of the 
regular authorities, and the progress of the liberators, gave 
full scope. As early as the beginning of 1794 the chiefs of 
this party had come to an understanding with the Parisian 
rulers ; small popular societies were formed to keep up the 
excitement of men’s minds ; money and arms were collected, 
and even a number of vessels equipped. The emigrant pa- 
triots, and among them the restless Daendels, distributed 
revolutionary pamphlets from the frontiers among the pea- 
sants, who were already filled with a thorough hatred of 
the Allies in consequence of the brutality of the English 
soldiers. The Government, threatened alike from within and 
without, appealed^ to their mighty allies with despairing 
prayers for help. A proposition then arrived from England, 
to unite Austrian Belgium — which Thugut now declared to 
be a, mere burden to the Austrian monarchy — with Holland, 
and thereby to increase the inclination for peace in Paris. 
Prussia declared her full agreement with this proposal, and with 
every stepVhich promised to lead to peace. But that which 
was for the moment the most essential'— to afford protection 
by force of arms, and to reinforce the troops in the field — 
was not to be obtained either from London or Berlin. 
Austria, it is true, had just come to an agreement with the 
Russian Government for an energetic continuance of the re- 
volutionary war, and accordingly sent a division of 20,000 
men under General Alvinzy, which took post beyond the 
Rhine between Emmerich and Arnheim. But though this 
force occasionally exchanged shots with. the French across 
the river, and thereby supported the western wing of the 
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Allied army, it did nothing for the defence of the interior 
of the land. * The Prince of Orange, therefore, resolved at 
last to present a humble petition for peace to fhe victorious 
enemy, and on the ground of an expression of the Con- 
ventional commissioner of the northern army, Lacombe 
St. Michel — viz. that France aimed at no aggrandizement — 
to send MM. Repelaar and Brantsen to Paris to enter into 
a separate negociation. The matter became more urgent 
when, on the 12th of December, General Moreau, who now 
held the chief command instead of Pichegru, who had fallen 
sick, untertook, at the urgent instigation of Daendels, a vi- 
gorous attack againsfr the island of Bommel, and at the same 
time alarmed the position of the Hanoverians and Hessians 
on the Upper Waal. Meanwhile the Dutch succeeded in 
driving the French out of the isle again, and across the 
Meuse; Moreau found his own troops no less desirous of 
rest than his opponents, and the Conventional commissioner, 
Bellcgarde, declared to the Envoys on their passage, that 
if Holland would honestly negotiate a peace, and subject all 
her foreign treaties to a revision, the Government at Paris 
would abstain from all further hostilities. 

And in fact some weeks then passed in perfect inaction 
on the theatre of war. But on the 18th of December the 
winter set in with terrible severity ; floating ice began to 
appear in the Meuse and the Waal, which soon became fixed 
in many places, so that both rivers were covered *with broad 
bridges of ice. Oil the 27th the thermometer stood at 9® 
below^ zero, and both the Meuse and the Waal were com- 
pletely frozen up, while the Leek was still open, and "all 


* Ditfurth states the number of basador^ Sir Morton Eden. Vivenot 
this force at 20,000 men, according speaks of 30,000 men, perhaps ac- 
to Porbeck and the Austrian mill- cording to an official list ; which, as 
tary journal of 1820. This statement be says in another place, always puts 
is conlirmed by Tbugut hihiself in upon paper a third more than are 
a communication to the' English am- actually present. 
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navigation hindered by large blocks of ice which floated 
rapidly down the stream. The allied generals looked about 
them with anxious irresolution. Hartcourt issued an order 
on the 24th to his subordinate officers to consider- what was 
to be done, in case of a French attack upon the now wholly 
unprotected land. But before their deliberations had produced 
any result, Pichegru began to move on the 27th, (Phased the 
Dutch troops out of the island of Bommel, and pursued them 
rapidly over the icy surface of the Waal; whereupon the 
main body of the Dutch, which was stationed on the north- 
ern shore of this river at Tuyl, broke its ranks and fled 
in wild confusion to Utrecht. Two thousand French then 
took up a position at Tuyl as an advanced post ; Pichegru 
did not yet venture to send his main body across the Waal, 
because, though the ice was strong enough to allow the troops 
to pass, it would not yet bear the artillery, and the English 
and Hessians drove the enemy once more from the right 
bank of the Waal on the 29th. The important island, how- 
ever, remained in the hands of the French, and on the 4th 
of January they l^egan a fresh attack in larger masses. It 
is true that some of the Hessians and Hanoverians made an 
honourable resistance ; but General Hartcourt plainly declared 
that his troops were no longer fit for service, and on the 
10th of January Walmoden gave orders for the retreat beyond 
the Leek. A sudden thaw which occurred at this time, once 
more afforded a prospect of defending this last bulwark of 
Holland; but on the 14th the cold returned with increased 
severity, and the surface of the L^ck was covered '^ith a 
strong bridge of ice^ The allied army had melted away to 
23,000 men, and these were in the most pitiable condition 
from hardships, disorder, and privations of every kind. 
Wallmoden found himself unable to resist the enemy who 
were more than double his numbers, aiid on the 15th he 
ordered a further retreat beyond tho Yssel, that is, the en- 
tire evacuation of Holland. The soldiers dragged themselves 
slowly along, amidst unspeakable sufferings, through a thinly 
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inhabited and badly cultivated country, with the thermometer 
at 14P below zero, with, scanty food and ragged clothing. 
A number of guns and carriages had to be^left behind, 
because the horses continually fell on the ice of the wretched 
roads. The sick and wounded were frozen to death in 
the waggons; and the peasants, exasperated to the utmost 
by the plunderings and burnings of the English soldiers, 
slew every straggler who remained behind the body of the 
army. Although the enemy did not pursue them, it soon 
became evident that the feeling in the country, the demo- 
ralisation of the army, and the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies, rendered it impossible for them to remain even on the 
Yssel, and the miserable retreat was continued without delay 
beyond the Ems into Germany. 

Meanwhile , the Dutch Envoys had their first audience with 
the Committee of Public Safety on the 18th of January. 
As they had nothing to offer in return for a peace except 
the acknowledgment of the French Republic, they were 
dismissed with great displeasure. The Dutch patriots, too, 
were acting against them with the greatest zeal; and when 
Kepelaar, on his own responsibility, offered the Convention 
a war contribution of 80 million guldens if Pichegru would 
halt, the patriots declared themselves ready to pay a fraternal 
subsidy of 100 millions, if Pichegru would take Amsterdam 
and overthrow the Orange dynasty. It was natural that in 
such a state of discord among the Dutch, the Committee should 
allow things to tafce their, course. Pichegru sent one half 
of his •troops to the Yssel, and led the other half into the 
interior of Holland. He reached Utrecht on the 17th, and 
Amsterdam on the 20th; and on the 23rd, Bonneau^s division, 
advancing by way of Dortrecht and Rotterdam, occupied 
the Hague., The hereditary' Stadtholder had embarked on 
the 18th for England, with his family, in a small fishing-vessel; 
the Government broke up, ai^d throughout the whole country 
the committees, and the clubs of patriots, seized the reins of 
administration. The Committee of Public Safety had promised 
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them, that in acknowledgement of their friendly sentiments, 
and trusting to their future services, they would treat the 
country notSs a conquered land Imt as an ally. This did 
not prevent their making large requisitions for the maintenance 
of their troops ; but in other respects perfect discipline was 
preserved, the arrangement of their new polity was left to 
the patriots, and both public and private property were re- 
spected. This course of conduct was prudent as well as 
humane. At first the sailors in the ships of war, who were 
almost all zealous Orangists, had thought of taking their 
vessels to England, that they might not become the 
booty of the hated French. The Communes of Zealand had 
thought of asking the English Government for garrisons 
and ships to protect their islands, which might perhaps have 
forced the French to make the greatest exertions for months. 
But the friendly behaviour of the French leaders enabled 
the patriots to induce their countrymen to listen to terms, 
and to make concessions. The ships ' capitulated when a 
French troop of cavalry appeared on the ice of the Tex el; 
Zealand submitted without a blow to the new order of 
things. In the same peaceful manner, and amidst the joyful 
greetings of the population. Generals Moreau and Souliam 
completed in February the occupation of the Frisian pro- 
vinces between the Yssel and the ferns. 

This was a heavy blow to the coalition. The troops and 
money' of'flolland had been ^transferred to the service of an 
already . too powerful enemy. In the Approaching spring 
Lower Germany had to expect the attack of 70,000 fresh 
and well-fed troops, confident of victory; and the Estates 
of the Empire, on whom the protection of the land chiefly 
rested— Prussia , Hanover and Hesse — had lost both the 
resources and the spirit for a new contest. In Paris, on 
the other hand, the rulers were full, of joy anS* triumph, 
and the party of Independents^ which desired to continue 
the revolutionary policy in regard to foreign countries, ob- 
tained a decided preponderance over the tendencies of the 
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Moderate party. ‘‘We wish for peace indeed,” they cried, 
“but only a glorious peace.” What that meant Harnier 
was soon to learn. * ^ 

He was brought into the Committee of Public Safety for 
the first time on the 7th of January, and then deliberated 
with the members on the 8th and 9th, for an hour each 
day. They all "with one accord declared to him, that 
Prussia and France had similar interests, nay, that a firm 
alliance was necessary and desirable for both countries. For 
Austria, embittered by her fresh losses, would not neglect 
to take up again her old plans against the freedom of the 
Imperial Estates. Ikissia, again, was actually aiming at 
universal sovereignty; and nothing, they said, was more im- 
portant than to raise a tremendous dam against her, by 
rallying the Swedes and Danes, the Turks and Poles round 
a Prusso- French alliance. France might then without 
difficulty seize Hanover, and thereby make Prussia a rich 
compensation for the insignificant loss of her provinces on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The other States of the Empire, 
always weak, always wavering., must be ^forced to an irre- 
vocable decision; since otherwise they would inevitably fall 
back again under the influence of Austria. France, there- 
fore, they said, could not grant a truce, but declared 
herself ready fo make a definitive peace. She must insist 
on the possession of Mayence, and in general regard the 
Rhine as her necessary and natural frontier. Tfiis principle 
they declared to be irrevocable; but added that France 
would engage to procure compensation for the deprived 
Princes, either at the cost of Austria or from some other 
source. 

The fatal word had been uttered, and the hope of a 
simple peace honourable to both parties, with which Prussia 
had ente^^d into .negotiations, now vanished into air. 
Harnier endeavoured to change the minds of his opponents. 
He pointed out that the abstraction of the Rhenish provinces 
would throw the whole Roman Empire into confusion, give 
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rise to endless complications, and hurl France herself into 
fresh calamities of war. He dwelt upon the inconsistency 
of stating that the aggrandizement of Prussia lay in the 
interest of France, and yet insisting at the very commence- 
ment of the negotiation in taking away Prussian provinces; 
of expressing a wish to see the whole German Empire under 
the banner of Prussia, and then expecting the king* to look 
quietly on at the fall of Mayence and Cologne! ^^One 
would suppose,” cried he, ‘Hhat you really wished for an 
indefinite continuance of the war; and you will find it in 
this path, and by your avarice at last bring all Germany 
under arms.” ‘^You do us injustice,” •said the French, ‘‘we 
have the liveliest desire for peace.” “Moreover,” added one 
of them, “we know that Germany entirely shares in this 
feeling; you will never be able to kindle a national war 
against us.” 

The negotiation then returned to the proposal of a 
Prusso-French alliance. Hamier, with protestations of the 
most friendly feelings, immediately declared that an offensive 
alliance was impossible. “Our most urgent interest,” said 
he, “is to mediate a general peace between the German 
Empire and the French Republic; this would become im- 
possible as soon as we took part against the Emperor in 
your quarrel with Austria.” The Committee expressed their 
great regret at this. They said that they could not admit 
of a formal ^mediation between themselves and the German 
Estates; that they would gladly acknowledge Prussia’s 
services in this matter, but would not refuse a direct negotia- 
tion with any sovereign of the Empire. The worst thing 
was, they said, that the refusal of an alliance must exercise 
a decisive influence bn the conditions of the peace with 
Prussia. To Prussia as an ally," the Republic would gladly 
have promised a definite compensation ; .to a mer4y neutral 
Prussia, they could make no sjich offer. Harnier expressed 
his opinion that this was nipping the peace in the bud. It 
was, he said, extremely doubtftil whether his Government 
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would agree to the loss of the left hank .of the iRhiae At 
all; but that it was absolutely certain that without a suf- 
ficient compensation war was inevitable. Thereupon the 
Committee, awr long discussion, condescended to declare, 
that while they insisted on the possession of the left bank, 
they would make no objection to Prussia’s obtaining 
an equivalent territory oA the right bank of the Rhine, and 
under certain circumstances would assist in obtaining it 
for her. 

With su<^ melancholy prospects Bamier was obliged to 
return to Basle. Barth^lemy, who had opened the official 
negotiation with Gglz jn that place on the 12th, expressed 
the most favourable personal feelings, but said that three 
great obstacles worked counter to the desired Prussian 
mediation between Germany and France-^the Jacobin party, 
the influence of England, and the intrigues of Austria. 
That Austria was in secret correspondence with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety also became known from other 
sources. In the beginning of December the Imperial Vice- 
Chancellor, Colloredo, informed the Bavarian Chargi d'affaires 
at Vienna, that the belligeimt Powers were nearly .agreed, 
and that the Elector would probably have to sacrifice a 
portion of his territory. At the beginning of January it 
became further knowlt that the Eniperor’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, was sending the Chevalier 
Carletti to Paris to negotiate a peace with^4he Republic. 
From the dose relations which edsted between Tbugut and 
Maniredini, qo one doubtet^that .the main object of the 
Chevalier was to paye the way for a peace between Austria 
ard. Fraace. The.'JPruisaiah. Government, in .theifeee of these 
various d^en%^, ihad now to come to a resolution. 

The views of .the . hjonisters at Berlin differed ve:^ widely 
from o^ano^r.. .The. . i^;ed Finkenstein widred>to . declare 
at once iodhe^Goidmittea of PubUc'Siffdy, thatliheir delpapd 
of the left Inmk of the Rhine rendered pe^ impossible. 
France, c^r all, ^bad po less interest in Brin^^ abbut » 

rv. ' 8 ‘ • 
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peaceful solution than Prussia; and it was quite possible 
that she would give up her demand if she saw Prussia pre- 
pared for any event. But the dangers would Ije no small 
ones if this hope should be deceived, if the war broke out 
again in the spring with redoubled fiiry, and Prussia, hard 
pressed by the French in Westphalia, became completely de- 
fenceless in Poland against the two Imperial Courts. And 
what if Austria — while the King was sacrificing himself, and 
entirely breaking oS with. France to save the Rhenish pro- 
vinces— should come to terms with the Committee of Public 
Safety, and secure the assistance of France for her other 
plans, by ceding the left bank of the Rhine? 

Alvensleben, therefore, utterly rejected the plans of 
Finkenstein. ^^We must try to make a separate peace with 
France,” he wrote, ‘^as quickly as possible and at any price; 
that we may not come into the horrible position of being 
on bad terms with the Imperial Courts without any resources, 
and on a still worse footing with France. The Imperial 
Courts will never forgive us the steps we ' have already 
taken; and France will not now, after the complete con- 
quest of Holland, be inclined to lower her demands. Our 
pecuniary means will be exhausted by the end of March; 
we have neither credit abroad— as the ill s^ess of the 
last loan shews — nor furtW resotirces at home, as the 
Minister of finance has plainly told us. Still less could 
we venturi raising a large number of men in our own 
country, for the feelings of the whole nation are so strongly 
opposed to the war, that a further persistence in it might 
shake even , the tried fidelity of Prussian subjeetsv And 
the worst thing is, that we hare always as much reason to 
fear the victories of our allies as the triumph of our enemies. 
In the present state, of feeling on the part of the Imjperial 
Courts, every success of Austria against the French would 
be a step to our destruction*^’ He therefore %came to the 
conclusion that the Prussian Qoverihhent ought to accede 
to the views propounded by the Comi^ittee of Public Safety, 
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and at any rate pave the way for a Prusso-French alliance, 
by agreeing to the cession of the Prussian provinces on 
the Rhine, oU ^condition that France would guarantee to the 
crown of Prussia all its territories, together with the ac- 
quisitions in Poland as far as the Vistula. 

Alvensleben, as we see, advocated the very reverse of 
Finkenstein’s system. The latter wished above all things 
to maintain the left bank of the Rhine; the chief desire of 
the former was to keep the land as far as the Vistula. The 
latter hoped to intimidate France; the former Austria. Both 
of them had to make up their minds, in case of failure, to 
a continuance of war,. the latter with France, the former 
with Austria; both were obliged to confess, that in such a 
case, the Emperor on the one side, and the Republic on 
the other, would be a highly untrustworthy ally. All that 
Alvensleben, therefore, said about Prussians exhaustion in 
money and troops, and the impossibility of carrying on the 
war any longer, served equally to refute his own opinions 
as those of Finkenstein. 

To this was added an important factor— the personal 
feeling of the King. Ever since the Polish campaign he had 
been out of health and out of humour, and filled vdth the 
desire of repose. The. vigour of his nature was completely 
broken; he would Uot* enter upon any path which did not 
lead directly to a secure and speedy peace. But most of 
all he resolutdy rejected all thoughts of a £)felich alliance. 
The Revolution had disgusted him with the whole nation; 
he would not suffer any French cook at lus court, nor 
any French dancer at his theatre; no advantage in the 
world could have allured him to make common cause 
with the Oonvention; Hostile and bitter, on the other 
hand, as were his irelations to Austria, the King could not 
without^ difficulty contemplate an open breach with the 
Emperor. lu direct eontrast to Frederick H, but like most 
of his ancestor^, his feelings were those of a Ohibelline and 
a Prince of the-Empire; and in spite of all^ political strife 
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ajid jAidoBdy 'hA «>tiU Fetalbed ib kh hMit a remnant of the 
bid devbth)b ^wards Ibe 'head of fhe S)inpire. Nor eonld he 
'entirelj^’lireak in feeling with the 'Bmpreae’^iharine, nor give 
Tip the idea that the good ’fmdtersttOM&ig ‘ between himself 
and her might somthowbe i^tOMdr fhe'Bttm of his wishes, 
therbfbre, was ‘to withdtnw m qoi^T as ;poesible .£rom the 
fVemShi war, wkhotit, howetret, d>rs^»g 4<mn j^e bridges 
to Vienna cmd^. Peteri^urg: At 'tiiis liine.’Connt iHaug^- 
Witz dbbihied the first pkce in his eonfidsnee by ^reducing 
'these wishes of the monarch to diploinatiod^ms, and drawi^ 
np the neeSssary instrustions fbr .Golz ’in aoccrdance with 
them. • * 

‘Snngwitz, 'like the King, thought that the fiist necessity 
'for Prussia was immediate peace on all faimds. The Frenih 
claim to die (Rhine^land appeared very ’f^tious, but still 
‘not -iutdlerable, fo 'Prussia, if she 'received in return a 
'suitable aocession Of territory and infiuenoe. -He was not, 
therefore. In fevour of flying out into -airage like Finksn- 
stein, and breaking off the negotiatious. 'But the -proposal 
‘of jl^nsleben ie^peared to him no 'less rash. Bren if 
Pruteia withdrew from the war, Englandwnd Austria would 
Still remain ‘in riie field i^inst the Freneh, and it was po8« 
sible, though mot probable, that i&ey might he rietorious. 
In what a ridiculous position woUlif Prussia 'then ‘be, if she 
^llad given up -her Cleres lands -to Franeel The negotiator 
•dh 'BaBSle 'whiS' accordingly instructed to deriare that Prussia 
-Was astonished by the sudden lust of OoHliuest betrayed hy 
^fhe ‘French,. ‘.‘but could at present -givn^fio deddjid. answer 
on this point'; that it was evident ihttt ttfae cession vof tbe 
left bank of the Bhine cduld>nQt be idis(>l^edk a ‘separate 
’treaty with Prussia, but most be le%'<W^|lheifoture^.genet»l 
peace. The King, ^o found all hlS wwnespinibne eapreswfl 
in these sentseiCes, ‘signed 

iffolz on' the 3fitii"Of-<3FaintaEy.’'' ''*■ • i-'-.- £ ' ;/-.■■■■ 

The Chamefor of'^^thk •riettc’ /It 

was, indeed, sOtaeWhat betfoir 
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ithenish. lands. But at the best it was sHd remained 
an aat of pusOIanimity) a resignidjon by il^russia. of the-, 
position of ^ a greaA and leading: Bowers It. did not. 
actually hand o.ver the German, bojrderrlandis to the French, 
but it declined' to del^d theai^ with. Brussian troops. 
Under the oircamstances. whidb now lie; open before tip, we 
can no longer speak of a breach of Ireaty. with Austria, or 
of treadiery to the Fatherlands Alter Austimbad. concluded 
an. armed aUiamie with Russia against Pmsaia on the 3rd. 
of January^ it wSlald have been woraet than, ohildish if she; 
had expected &rtheii help from Prussia agmnat France. The 
German Empire,, after .having set on foot, scarcely 20,00(1 
men, besides the Engheb mercenaries, dumg three years- 
of war — after having expressed a wish lor peace in the most 
suppliant teims — could no longer have any right to complain 
of the Basle negotiation. Where in &ot. was anyt^tg like 
political national feeling to be found at that time iin Ger- 
many,?. It would have been an. inversion of all historical 
justice to judge the peacemakers of Basle, or the Emperor 
Francis, by the standard of a national policy which, as yet 
had no existence. But we must all the more decidedly 
repeat, that by adopting the system of Count Qaugwitz, 
Prussia condemned herself to political nullity. Such, an act 
of political suicide can 'never be justified; it can at best be 
excused by reasons of the most urgent nature. The ques- 
tion is whether such reasons existed ia iRe' position of 
affairs. • 

In such a comieuou little attention ought: to bo paid to. 
the financial and military exhaustion of the State. The ex- 
haosfron did exist, and was consideiaihle enough to restrain 
the Government from taking part in any. contest for forei^, 
interests*,, how’ever - praiseworthy and usefrill it might be. 
But where her onm oxistence was # akAe, we ma^ say 
that Prussia, since 1732, had not made a tliSKd pavt of the 
exmttions byr whioh. Frattbe^ in a sin^.' year,, had emerged 
frffln utter mqiotenoo to take ttw; lead in 
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The foreigil relations of Prussia were in the highest degree 
complicated a^d pregnant with danger. Let us consider 
which of the many difficulties in which she was involved 
were the really decisive ones, or ought to have been so; we 
shall find two points for consideration, of which the one, and 
by far the more important, will serve as a justification, and 
the other as an impeachment, of Prussian policy. 

The one was the well-founded suspicion, that when 
Prussia had quarrelled with France' on account of the 
Rhenish frontier, Austria would not hesitate a moment to 
seek the friendship of the Committee of Public Safety by 
giving up the left bank. What was -to •become of Prussia, 
—weakened as she was by three years’ war, at variance with 
Russia on account of Poland, cut off from all intercourse 
with England since the autumn— if she were to find herself 
opposed to the united power of the Emperor and the 
Republic? It is perfectly conceivable that the mere possi- 
bility of such a danger filled Count Alvensleben with terror, 
and inspired Count HaUgwitz with the consciousness of 
courage, when he resisted at any rate the immediate cession 
of the Rhenish lands. 

Thus the attitude of the Viennese cabinet forced the Prus- 
sian Government to peace at almost any price. On the other 
hand the aspect of French affairs no less urgently counselled 
firmness and audacity. 

This was tile time in which the trial of Barfere, Billaud- 
Varennes, &c., daily strengthened the »Moderate party, 
alienated the Independents more and more from the Jacobins^ 
and roused public opinion more and more violently in favour 
of conservative principles and peace. In spite of all their 
victories, the French armies were in a miserable state of 
destitution. All that remained of them, after the enormous 
sacrifice of life during the former yeari^, lived entirely on 
the resources of the conquered lands; IVahce herself was, 
for a long time to come, unable to do imything for her own 
defenders. The immense majority of the pojpulation desired 
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p^ace, and when an orator in the Convention/once began 
to speak of glory and conquest, the press an^ the people 
answered with execrations against war. It was absolutely 
incumbent on the Government to shew some result of the 
negotiation within a short time, if they did not wish to fall 
beneath the weight of public displeasure. One of the most 
sharp-sighted observers at that period was able to say: ‘‘If 
the Republic does not give the people peace in two months, 
the people will restore the Monarchy.” These things were 
not, like the intrigues of Thugut, veiled in obscurity ; they 
were open to of all Europe. Nothing was more 

important for the self-preservation of the Com- 

mittee or Public Safety, than the conclusion of a treaty 
with Prussia without any further delay. If Alvensleben saw 
reasons enough to accede to every French demand for the 
sake of peace, the Committee had a far stronger impulse 
to accede to the Prussian conditions with the same object. 
The course of the negotiation will confirm this at every 
step. The withdrawal of Prussia from the Coalition was at 
this time a question affecting the ver^ existence of the 
Republic; and we have not the slightest doubt that the 
French Government would have 'purchased this withdrawal 
even at the cost of evacuating the Rhenish lands. 

We thus see the t^o negotiators in nearly the same 
position. Each of them is compelled, by circumstances 
over which he has no control, to yield, if the ^her remains 
firm. The questiq^ is which of the two is possessed of the 
sharper insight, the firmer will, the greater self-confidence; 
and it is with shame that we confess that the preponderance 
of these virtues was at that time on the side of the foreigners, 
and that the victory remained with the enemy, in the con- 
gress as well as in the battle-field. 

Count Golz had hi^ first official conference with Barth4- 
lemy on the 26th >of J[ap^^^^ He desired in the first place 
a cessation of arms x^^gotiation; Barthelemy gave . 

his consent, and begged the Committee for the necessary 
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powers. is again^ characteristic of. the position of both- 
ptffties, tha^ when this {nroposai' was annotmced, m>- 
stractions were sent simultaetieoaslyt from Berlin and Paris, 
not to retard the matter by negotiarionS' respecting a truce, 
but to come to a clear onderstanding on^ the question of 
peace as qui<My as possible If thera. was-a fai/^prospect 
of the latter, the Coounittee declared ready to abstun 
from dll farther hostilities against the ^itssian- territory, and 
especially against the fortress of Wesel. On tire -Fmssian skle 
an understanding had been come to with .Austria on tire 29th of 
January, that in consequence of tire loss of Holland, General 
Mollendorf should leave the Middle ‘Rhine to the protection 
of the army of the Empire, and hknself take up a position 
in Westphalia. The Committee had no sooner hemd.> of this 
than they gave their full consent, ^umised not to disturb 
Mollendorf in mry way, and offered ' to make a feigned 
attack upon Westphalia, if Prussia should need such a 
pretext to account for her movements to the Austrian 
cabinet. “We wish,” wrote the Committee to Barth^lemy, 
“to do everything^ to promote peace; and we reject the 
truce only because it would in 'all probability protract the 
ffnal settlement.” 

Meanwhile the negotiation suffered an Unexpected inter- 
ruption from the death of Golz, who was Unwell when he 
arrived in Basle, became seriously ill at the end of January, 
and died in h, few days afterwards of bilious fever. The 
Mkustry commissioned Hmuier for the present to carry on 
the coi^rence-, and it was he who received a despatch, on 
the Idtii of February, containing the td>Ovo>mentioned resolu- 
tions which the King had signed on- tber 28(h! of January. 
According to these he was to midiitam thnt the cestinn of 
the left bank of the Rhine did not come- witiuil the seope 
of Ms negotiation, hot most be left ft»r discjBBsion at' the 
general peaces At most be was toeoncede, that the Ikct 'of 
the settlement of the boundaries being postponed to tiie 
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geaei^- |iftAOfr ‘G^Ott)<l’ be mentiioned iir It was 

to be -'wlshod that ' the Committee of Public ^^ety would 
briog of the keaty of peace. Barth^lemy 

without fmy heeiiatiott expressed -hia asse&t to all these pro- 
posals. ^^^We most try,”^ he said, ^to find a ihtzzo tmnino 
in order' to postpOilK the frontier q[uestion.” He must, however, 
he added,- observe that an evacuatioa of the left Bhine by 
the Freneh. trqdps' was not at present to be thought of. He 
was of opinion 'that, in. order to prevent all coUision, a fixed 
line of demarcEdioii for the fiiture neutral lands should 
be draiwn on the right bank; Haugwitz entirely agreed, 
and was on his own part prepared to consent to the military 
occupation of -tibe left bank until the peace. The way see- 
med paved to an understanding on all points. 

In Paris, however, the intelligence of this turn of affairs 
excited much ill-humour among the Frenrir rulers. From 
Meyerink’s former communication, and Hamier’s speeches 
in Paris, they had confidently expected the express and 
immediate cession of the Rhenish lands. The reference to 
a general peace seemed to them no cooqpensation , however 
emphatically the Prussian envoys might dwell on the future 
complaisance of their Government. Prussia, they said, would 
be bound by sudh hints only so long as her political in- 
terests coincided witii ^em. Being well aware, therefore, 
of the longing, for peace which prevailed in Bmrlin, they 
resolved to make one more attempt on the* weakness of 
their opponent, and to force from him the desired concession 
by violent threats. . 

“Prussia,” they wrote to Barth^lemy on the Ist of March, 
“suddenly begins to' raise difficulties; her disinclination to 
give up the conquered lands makes us doubt her sincerity; 
we recall our concession with respect to Wesel, and shall 
instraet our gmieiala to be guided entirely by military con- 
siderations: The aidbassadors at Basle were at first alarmed; 
but Barthdlemy' himself offered to protest against tins 
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resolution, Aid Harnier sent word to Berlin that the threat 
was not seriously meant, if they only held their ground 
firmly. When the Ministers followed his advice and took 
no notice of the pretended warlike alarms^ the Committee 
of Public Safety immediately drew in their horns. ‘‘The 
clouds,” they wrote on the 11th, “which seemed to gather 
round the Prussian negotiations have been dispersed by 
Barth^lemy^s explanations.” They sent to the ambassador 
the draft of the treaty which had been asked for by Prussia. 
, This document was drawn up as much as possible in ac- 
cordance with the French views, but entirely on the prin- 
ciples hitlierto laid down by Haugwitz. • Peace and friend- 
ship were to be established between the Eepublic and the 
King, both as Prussian Monarch and as Elector and Estate 
of the Empire, and neither party was to give support to the 
enemies of the other, or grant them a passage through its 
territory. The French troops were to evacuate the Prus- 
sian lands on the right bank of the'Bhine; but they were 
to continue to occupy the provinces of Prussia on the left 
bank. These last (article 6th) were to share the fate of 
the other lands of the Empire on the left bank, at the 
general peace. Prance consented (article 9th) to accept 
the mediation of the King in favour of those Estates of 
the Empire which were willing to enter into, direct nego- 
tiation with the Republic. After these principal provisions 
came an additional clause, the acceptance of which, however, 
was not made an absolute condition of peace. “In order to 
bring our relations with Prussia,” observed the Committee, 
“into harmony with our general system, we wish, in a secret 
article, to call upon Prussia, or rather to come to an agree- 
ment with Prussia, to join in an armed neutrality, or an 
open alliance, with Sweden, Denmark, and perhaps Holland.” 
If Prussia were not inclined to do this^ was not to be 
insisted upon; and the immediate conclusicm of peace was 
confidently expected. “This is our wrote the 

Committee on the 16th; “every delay would fill us] with 
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vexation.” And again, on the 19th: ‘‘Urge thm to come 
to a settlement^ with all haste; the moments ye precious; 
if we do not obtain the peace, every day is a loss of vic- 
tories to our armies, which, had it not been for these ne- 
gotiations, would have , been long ago in wealthy countries, 
while they are now starving in exhausted lands.” 

Harnier’s personal feelings would have led him to respond 
with zeal to the eagerness of the Committee. However, he was 
obliged to reply immediately, that Prussia could not for the 
present enter into those northern alliances, nor agree to the 
6th article without a prospect of compensation. In the 
next place the King«had^ on the 20th of February, already 
appointed Hardenberg, the minister of the Franconian pro- 
vinces, as successor to Count Golz, and it was necessary 
therefore to await his arrival* in Basle. Hardenberg was a 
clever and highly educated man, of easy and stately man- 
ners, liberal opinions and lively temperament; his nature was 
without heroic greatness, but also without awkwardness or 
littleness; and though of a character unfitted to cope with 
the subsequent crises of his country, he^was well adapted 
to the actual position of affairs, and far superior both to the 
Minister Haugwitz and the King in courage and vigour. He 
had already, in January, expressed his opinion regarding the 
peace to this effect; tha^ it was essential for Prussia, even 
though Austria and England remained in the field, to reject 
all overtures for an alliance with France, an# to confine 
herself to a firm neutrality, both for herself and the Estates 
of the Empire which coincided with her. Such a neutral- 
ity, he continued^ was so useful and important to France, 
that, with a certain degree of firmness, it might be obtained 
without any sacrifice of territory; he therefore agreed en- 
tirely with Finkenstein, that the French demand of the left 
bank of the Rhine should be unconditionally and emphati- 
cally rejected. Holding these wiews, it was with great regret 
that he read the instructions which his Govirnment gave 
him on his return to Basle. Haugwitz- made a step in ad- 
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TABoe to mW the \n 8 h«s. of the Fi^nch, by consentiog to 
the ultiEwte\^ cession of the Rhine lands on*' condition that 
Prussia shoidd be compensated for her toss;' and he only 
made it a condition that this concession should be recorded 
in a septnate and/ secret article. Hardenbei^ was, if pos- 
sible, to gain the consent of theFrenoh- to the fixing of the 
Rhine as the line of demarcation; and if not,, a line from 
Frankfort through ‘Limburg, Altenkirchen imd Mberfeld to 
the Ruhr and the; Rhine; to reserve for Prussia a decided 
influence on the tnrmigement of Cberman affairs at the ge- 
neral peace; and to endeavour to gain a suitable compen- 
sation for the house of Orange. • ° 

On his way through the Breisgau, HardmibSrg received the 
French vltmcOum. He immediately missed in this document 
the promise of a oompensation*for the territory which Prus- 
sia was hereafter to give up — ^the fixing of a line of de- 
marcation— and the provision for the House of Orange. He 
therefore took die opportunity, on the i 6 th of March, of 
once more bringing the general principles of the treaty to 
the notice of his ^ Government. ‘‘I should not like,” he 
wrote, “tO' go beyond a secret aarticle promtsu^, in expres- 
sions as vague as possible, a friendly understanding respect- 
ing the question of frontiers. France has a paramount in- 
terest in separating ns from the Coafition^ and would, if she 
could not attain her object in any other way, make up her 
mind to acc^t such an ultimatmu It would certainly be 
advantageous to n)e if I had. two strings toi my bow, and 
cotdd assume a threatening and warl&e. tone if the French 
did not agree to my proposals..” This; was no doubt the 
only proper and dignified courses But Alvensleben was 
ftirioBs. He was beside himself at ;thi» wai^e tdue, ly 
which, he said, the simplwt negotiation.' migld be. thrown 
hsto confiision. Haugwits, too, thought tint, the 6 th . article 
was ^together &vonrable to. PniMoij .if it could ‘be made a 
secret one, aoid ^ promise of «Q0iiqira88tion> oould be oh- 
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taiiied. He leleo theqglii.'thst the armed nentr^ty^propoBed 
i& tlm aaiditiemd c)ia8e).‘«n}tild fiiniish the .m^ oouvenieat 
opportmiity dfaiktaohing to it a demand of a line of demar- 
ealaon. Bbr lie ^considered, 'they could odly; use 

their good odSoes, but not make the peace dependent on 
success. -Mot Hardenherg’s second etring,” he coaduded, 
they had ’Do mafterials. Such "vras tthe answer 'sent to the 
ambaasadon. 

Hardenberg was die more grieved at this weakness, be* 
cause all that' he Icmmed in Basle confirmed the correctness 
of his 'tiewB. ^ the intdhgence he received from Paris went 
to prove the ardent longing of the nation for peace, the im- 
possibility of laying -fiudmr war-bnrdens on the country, and 
the rise of the Moderate and iBoyalist parties. Bachez, 
Secretary of the Prenoh Embassy, sent bhn a hint not to be 
in a hurry, for that France in a few we^s would become 
more compliant. Hhough prevented by bis Government 
from tarniug :thi8 position of affiiirs to the best account, 
he determined at any rate to do ' his utmost. In his first 
conference with .Barthdemy (March ^Ist), in which he 
brought forward the Prusaiau draft of the treaty, he once 
more made a demand for a preliminary truce, saying that, 
after the -claim jNre&rrediby France to the Rhenish lands, 
the negotiation -mighti^rhaps bo prolonged for a consider- 
able time. Bar^lemy said that, France would : insist 
upom the Rhine frotftier .nt >all hazards; but^that :sfae was 
prepared to> mndts evsry mother conoesshm,, such as' ^secret 
artkies'nnd .liiMS of idemarmftion, mid that he would nfrr 
to his Gtivnnuaent Tespeoting tlte ‘truce. The Committee iof 
Public Saftffy'Xboeivs^ his ‘intollrgence with '^ctreme vexation. 
“iWhatj?’ ioiisd iih^<:(Mar(^ 26tii), ‘‘more delays? We-«d- 
'heire’to.bur tldt’ntick wi&out any !Seoret:paragrapliS{ we 
win gratfr ^m'tnme-^^.mttst oome tosome demsiou." Four 
da^ liftevwaivdB; howerii»$ '« farther :report .^omBe from^Biif- 
th1ilaay^ii^la^^iBBrd«^d»ft^ maintained hfaignuind, .smA fhat 
he woaM f^eithwr aRow ino mentmn^nlhe left bank 'of'Rie 
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Rhine at aj% or only in a secret article, with a firm guarantee 
of compens^ion to Prussia; whereupon the Committee re- 
solved to retreat another step, and to consent to the Prus- 
sian demands. Meanwhile, however, Hardenberg had made 
a new claim. The French ultimatvm accepted the inter- 
cession of the King for those Estates of the Empire which 
were, willing to enter into direct negotiation with the Re- 
public. Hardenberg now represented that Austria would 
use every means of preventing this separate treaty of Prus- 
sia from being virtually extended into a peace with the 
Empire. He declared, therefore, that it was indispensable 
to hold out to the princes of the Empire some immediate 
advantage, and proposed, as an addition to the 9th article, 
that France should prpmise not to treat as an enemy, for 
the three succeeding months, any Estate of the Empire on 
the East of the Rhine which should claim the intercession 
of Prussia. At this the Committee of Public Safety became 
seriously angry. ^^To suspicious eyes,” they wrote to Barthd- 
lemy, ‘‘Hardenberg might appear in the light of a Minister 
of the Coalition. ^ This addition is entirely . inadmissible. 
It would render it impossible for us to carry on the war 
on the right bank of the Rhine. For every Sovereign of 
the Empire whom our troops attacked would immediately 
claim the intercession of Prussia^ ahd thereby protect him- 
self from us for a whole quarter of a year. Our patience is 
at an end; \fe will have no more delay; we demand an un- 
conditional yee^ or an immediate (March 30th). Be- 
fore this despatch arrived in Basle, the ambassadors in that 
city had come to an agreement on the main point — ^the 
wording of the articles in respect to, the Rhenish lands* It 
was arranged that the French troops should remain; in pos- 
session of the King^s provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, 
and that the final settlement respecting th^ Should be post- 
poned to the conclusion of p^ce wi^ the Empire. A secret 
article then declared that if the" Empire^shOifidrgive up the 
left bank of the Rhine to the Republic^ the . King would 
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treat with the latter respecting the cession of Ins provinces 
in that quarter, in return for a territorial compi^sation here- 
after to be agreed upon. With respect to the line of de- 
marcation, the chief objection of the French was that Han- 
over would thereby be protected, and that no honest neu- 
trality could be expected from the Elector of that country. 
Whereupon Hardenberg answered for the willingness of his 
Court to take military possession of Hanover, in case of 
need, and thereby secure its neutrality. Meanwhile the 
Committee of Public Safety, on the 31st, had repeated its 
consent to Hardenberg’s secret articles. This document ar- 
rived in Basle on the 4th of April, and as Hardenberg ad- 
hered immoveably to his additional clause, Barth41emy re- 
solved, in spite of the despatch of the 30th, to make this 
concession on his own responsibility. The peace was then 
signed on the 5th of April. On the 9th, the Committee of 
Public Safety declared, indeed, that the condition had been 
accepted contrary to their express instructions, but that it 
was not suffidently Important to induce them to deprive 
France of the advimtages of a peace so important to the 
whole of Europe, and thereupon gave their sanction to 
the treaty. 

Hardenberg was in some measure reconciled to the whole 
affair by the trifling success which he had gained in the 
course of the negotiation. Like the Committee of Public 
Safety he laid especial Weight on the last addjtional clause; 
he hoped, as a r^ult of it, that the whole Empire would 
in a short time - become neutral, and be thereby withdrawn 
from Austrian influence. The satisfaction of the Ministers 
was stiU’ Renter, for they had for weeks past made up their 
minds'to the' loss' of , the left bank of the Rhine, and indulged 
in the prospect of a. stately compensation for Prussia. They 
shared in. Hi^en|]id]g’s hope that^^e great majority of the 
Sovereigns,. of^;^e..Empire would join them; and they saw 
in other patiS;- of^Eiuope, *too, a growing inclination for a 
general pd^ie/ ' In Madrid, Alcudia declared to the Prussian 
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smbaesadok that his Court would not hesitate £or « momant 
to follow t% example of Prussia, as soon as the latter had 
come to a settlement with Prance. In Basle » Yenetian 
statesman had communicated to Hardenberg, that-;he had 
been oommissicoAd by the King of Sardinia to claim the 
mediation of Prussia for a peace with France. The .King 
himseU^ he said, regarded a separate treaty as somewhat 
hazardous, but the Princes and Ministers urged -him to it 
with so much zeal that he could no longer resist, but was 
ready to agree to a peace on the status quo ante. Barth^lemy, 
with whom Hardenberg held a preliminary discussion on the 
subject, declared that his Govermnent would gladly enter 
into the negotiation, and that as they could not well give 
back Savoy, which had been once for all incorporated, they 
would gladly compensate the King by giving him Milan as 
soon as it should have been taken from the Austrians. Still 
more important seemed the course of affairs at this moment 
in Paris, where, ever since the 12th of Germinal, the Mo- 
derate party had more and more consolidated its power, 
and where its leaders began openly to advocate the evacu- 
ation of the left bank of the Ehine. iHardenberg, who was 
employed in Basle in settling the particulars of the line of 
demarcation with Barth41emy,' reported, on the 20th of April, 
that he had the most trustworthy ififormation respecting ibe 
views of the Moderate party; that the latter would conclude 
a peace witl^ Sardinia as well .i|s Prussia on the statue quo 
ante, if the two States woi^ild thmi .jsntyr into an alliance 
with France; that it was, therefore, !a}>ove ail tiungs neces- 
sary that Prussia should immsdiatdy itske in Jiand the ne- 
gotiation of a peace with the Kmi^ OU thb ba^ of the 
additional articles agreed to in Ba^.; and -tiiat «he i^nld, 
without any circumlocution, ipropose to treat aecdrdmg to 
^6 . statue quo ante. H^|beld several diseussbns with Bar- 
tbflemy on this point, .and ^^e 'French 'Stat^man, idthongb 
. extremely reserved with . respect" to Govern- 
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ment, clearly shewed that he himself, and the ^members of 
his, party in Paris, agreed with Hardenberg, arfl were fully 
impressed with the advantage to France of a genuine, i. e. a 
disinterested, policy of peace. 

Once more the Prussian Government indulged the hope 
of developing the treaty of Basle into a general peace, and 
yet retaining the whole of the territory of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE constitutionalists. 


The nation is alien at^j> from the convention and hates the jacodins. 
Decree for disarming the terrorists. — Restitution of the pro- 
perty OF persons who had been executed.— Tbade in gold and 

SILVER. — ]PrOPEKTY OF THE PARENTS OF EMIGRES. — TrBATY OF PEACE 
WITH THE CHOUANS. — COMMISSION APPOINTED TO PREPARE A NEW CON- 
STITUTION. — The committees endeavour to check the reaction. Re- 
port OF THE 1st OF M^T.— POLITICAL MURDERS IN THE SOtTH. — TfIB 
MOUNTAIN PREPARES A REVOLT. — RlSlNG OF 1 PRAIRIAL. — RbVOLT IN 
TOULON. — Entire defeat of the jacobin party. — Spread of royalist 

SENTIMENTS. — TbE CONSTITUTION-COMMITTEE DISCUSS THE ELEVATION OP 
LOUIS XVII. TO THE THRONE. — HiS LIFE IN PRlSf^N AND DEATH. 

The victory of the 12th of Germinal was a fresh encourage- 
ment to the mass of t^p French people to sweep away every 
remnant and trace of the Reign of Terror. In a thousand 
directions, in social as well as political life, this tendency 
shewed itself. The republican toi fell into disftse; the Car- 
magnole and the ira^ were no more heard even in the 
cabarets of the lowest classes; even the first war-song of the 
Revolution, the Marseillaise, had been rendered infamous by 
the Jacobins, and was no longer allowed in public places. 
No one would have any thing to do with the republican week; 
the Decades were ridiculed, the old Sunday was everywhere 
kept, and the citizens attended in throngs at the Christian 
services. In February tha Convention, as we have seen, 
had proclaimed fiill liberty for every kind of private wor- 
ship, but they still forbade all public religious services, and 
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especially the use of the churches. But in numberless Com- 
munes, neither the people nor the authorities paid any atten- 
tion to this decree: and if ever a zealous official wished to 
proceed against an ecclesiastic, the citizens told him that 
they had compelled their priest to perform ^e service ; that 
they, too, were part of the Sovereign People, and knew that 
resistance to every kind of tyranny was the sacred duty of 
the citizen. The Communes invariably gave the preference 
to the non-juring priests; naturally enough, because these 
had proved the conscientiousness of their convictions by 
their endurance of a deadly persecution, while a number of 
abandoned rabble had found their why into the ranks of the 
constitutional <dergy. It was openly declared on all hands 
that the ecclesiastical property must be restored, at any 
rate so far as to cover the expenses of the cure of souls 
and of public worship. The time was gone when the people 
hated and feared the clergy as a powerful order of the an- 
den rigime; they now only remembered the vulgar outrages 
of the Jacobins against all which had been held sacred by 
the people for a thotisand years. Even now the peasants had 
no intention of paying the tithes, but they wished for true 
baptism, ecclesiastical marriage, and Christian burial. Their 
feelings towards the nobility undeswent a similar change. 
No one thought that a restoration of their political and feu- 
dal privilegefi, or a revival of the old Parliaments, was within 
the bounds 6f possibility. But the sting of their former 
hatred — the abhorrence of the traitorous entirely 

lost its sharpness. How could it be otherwise after the 
frightful persecutions of Hie last two yeturs? 1%e number 
of fugitives had swelled to such a degree, that the chevaliers 
of Coblenz formed scarcely a tenth of the whole mMS. Since 
that time Constitutionalists wd Girondists, Itferdbants and 
Peasants, Royalists and Republicans, had escaped by hun- 
dreds and thousands across the frontW from the dagger and 
axe of the Jacobins, and had no .other desire to return 
to their country under, any constitution whatsoever. Things 
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had been carried so far, tHat in innumerable cases the ca- 
price of' the rulers had entered long lists of names in the 
category of ivhose owners had remained without 

interruption in France. A number of soldiers who were 
fighting for the Republic on the frontier were in this case; 
the property of their parents had been put under se- 
questration, and their families pined away in the bitterest 
poverty. In spite of the overthrow of terrorism, the laws 
against the as we have seen, were still in force; 

and at the end of 1794 the Convention renewed them in 
all their severity by a new decree. But no one could be 
any longer found carry them into execution. The fugi- 
tives returned from all quarters to their homes; the local 
authorities without ceremony struck them' out of the list, 
or shut their eyes to their presence. In most places a stricter 
course of proceeding would have bpen dangerous to the 
public peace, so decidedly was public sympathy on the side 
of the persecuted. The citizens by energetic threats hindered 
all information or judicial measures, and not unfrequciitly 
chose those 'v<rho returned from banishment to some public of- 
fice. Under these circumstances the salb of the property of 
the Emigres which had been confiscated to the State, came to 
a stand-still in most of the Departments ; every oiie said that 
it was a shame to keep it back any longer from tlie right- 
ful owners, provided that they had never borne arms against 
Prance. We know that the finances of the R^ipublic mainly 
depended upon tiliesc confiscations, since it* was only by 
their sale that the course of the ossignatB could be main- 
tained: this attitude of the citizens, therefore, was extremely 
vexatious to the Convention, as they saw in it not merely 
neglect of their laws but a certain source of bankruptcy. 
The ptfpulatidn troubled themselves very little about this; 
to the immense inajoiity it was a matter of the greatest in- 
difference the temper of the Convention might be. 

They suppoited if; ihdised* against the Jacobins, but certainly 
not from revefShde the former, but simply from hatred 
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towards the latter. Generally spewing, the republican govern- 
ment had fallen into the greatest discredit, and no resolution 
was more popular in the country than that of the 2l8t of 
March, which announced the drawing up of a new Con- 
stitution. That the latter would not be Jacobin in its cha- 
racter might, in the present state of affairs, be foretold with 
certainty; the only concern of the citizen! was that new 
men should at last succeed to power — honourable, educated 
and law-loving men, instead of the unclean and furious de- 
magogues,* who by their rude and vulgar quarrels daily un- 
dermined the authority of the Government and the foun- 
dations of the State. The press an^ fhe literature of the 
day made no concealment of these sentiments: the majority 
of joiumals and pamphlets spoke with open contempt or hos- 
tile distrust of the republican form of government. Some- 
thing must be done, Jthey said, to get out of this endless 
surging of party feuds, and to reach firm ground ; they must 
have an independent, firm, and lasting government. It was, 
they said, an advantage of monarchy that it imparted its 
own steadiness to all public relations, and thereby afforded 
the best guarantee for civil freedom; the constitution of 1791 
had, in their opinion, only failed of its objects, because the 
distrust against the King had too greatly crippled the power 
of the Government. In Paris, artisahs and workmen were 
heard discussing the question, whether corn had been as rare, 
and bread as « dear, under the Monarchy as under the Re- 
public; and the saying went the round oi JiltiQ Jeuneeee doree 
that 8 and 9 made 17 — in other words that the Revolution 
of ’89 must end with the coronation of Louis XVII. 

When such sentiments were expressed in the Convention, 
the republican feelings of the members blazed forth, and the 
Independents, especially, and a few enthusiasts of the 
angrily cried out, that in their struggle with the Terroims' 
they must not forget their contest with the monarchy. For 
the present, however, they were too deeply implicated in 
the Jacobin troubles; they had too many incomplete and 
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urgent problems of restoration lo solve, and above all they 
possessed too little internal energy for resistance against 
public opinion, to allow of the majority of the Convention 
being forced so easily from their present course. Even 
though a trace of monarchical sentiment might be found here 
and there among quiet citizens, it was well known that it 
only sprung froi#a longing after lasting repose, and was on 
that very account not likely to lead to violent measures. 
Though many a disrespectful word against the Convention 
might be heard among them, their favour might yet be 
gained by honest endeavours to heal the wounds of the 
Reign of Terror. The main point was, however, that the 
Convention had no other allies and props than the Jeunem 
(loree and the orderly citizens ; that it had to fear the worst 
from the Jacobins; and that it was a matter of life and 
death to prevent a repetition of the 12th of Germinal. With 
this view the Committee of Public Safety, whose members 
were sinking under the weight of business, was increased 
on the 3rd of April to sixteen persons. On the 10th they 
htul recourse to a measure which had bejn often demanded 
by the Parisian Sections, but had hitherto been always re- 
fused by the suspicious Convention; they gave orders for 
a general disarming of all those citizens, who had in any 
way taken part in the tyranny of the Reign of Teri’or. The 
Communes, and, in Paris, the Sections, were to undertake 
this office. While the Convention hoped in jfhis way to 
render the Jacobinstpowerless, they endeavoured to strengthen 
the more wealthy . and moderate classes, by decreeing a 
new organization of the Parisian National Guard, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of 1791. They followed these 
principles also in the administration of t!fe country; the law 
of the 4th of December, 1793, was renewed, and the authority 
which the Departments and Districts had possessed in 1791 
was now restored to them. ^Even now, however, they did 
not dare to restore the power of election to the people, but 
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retained it for the present in the hands of the Committees 
and Commissioners of the. Convention. 

As the Convention thus made common cause with the 
citizens, it was natural* that the question of the grand resto- 
ration of rights and property should be brought forward 
with redoubled earnestness. After the revolt of the Giron- 
dists, many hundreds of their adherents hM been proscribed 
as Federalists in the summer and autumn of 1793. As, 
then, the Convention had acknowledged the leaders of this 
party as champions of the good cause, and recalled as many 
of them as were still alive to their scats, it would have been 
an absurdity to prosecute any longer the inferior victims of 
the Slst of May. On the 11th of April, therefore, all the 
proscriptions connected with that day were recalled, and at 
the same time the tyrannical law of the 10th of March, 1793 
— which outlawed all enemies of the Revolution without 
any closer definition of the term — was repealed. Four days 
afterwards Johannot renewed his great motion for striking 
out the word ‘‘confiscation” from the criminal law of France, 
and for restoring jhe property of executed persons to thpir 
families. He pointed out that the victims of the Reign of 
Terror had for the most part been murdered without any 
legal procedure; that the bloods of the innocent clove to 
these possessions of the nation; that the credit of the State 
could only be saved by a radical act of purification and 
atonement. \The feeling of the majority was so favourable 
that the motion was immediately carried,, amidst clapping of 
hands. But scruples soon arose. Rewbell cried out that it 
was wrong to pass so important a decree in a rash fit of 
enthusiasm; he said that a number of very important inter- 
ests had to be coi^ltdered, unless everything was be sacri- 
ficed to the advantage of the Royalisto. So^^ l^er- 
midorians, who were offended by ilie. moysmeni^ in favour 
of the Church, came to his aid^, ,an4 the majority agreed to 
another postponement.. On the ,18th J^ewb^ renewed his 
opposition. In quiet times, he allowed^ confiscation was 
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unjust, because it visited the sins of the criminal upon his 
innocent family. But in times of Bevolution, in times of 
political parly strife, it was the duty of the victor to render the 
successors of the conquered incapable of renewing the contest. 
Even Jobannot, he said, had conceded that the JEmigrit 
ought to be distinguished from the persons executed, and 
to be treated as public enemies of the country according to 
martial law; but then he could not deny that a considerable 
portion of the executed had been in a state of open rebellion, 
and, like the Amigrk^ had borne arms against the Republic. 
Rewbell demanded, therefore, that the sale of the property 
of Emigris should Be first of all completed, and that the 
Convention should then come to some fixed resolution re- 
specting the property of the parents of thnigria: and when 
this had been done, and not till then, should the question 
of the property of the persons executed be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The Convention wavered. Whoever appealed with vigour 
to their dislike of Emigria and monarchy seldom failed to 
produce an effect on the great mass of snembers. A reso- 
lution was passed that the Committees should first bring 
up a report on the property of parents of Emigris. But 
immediately afterwards,, the feelings of the Convention were 
once more changed by a communication from the Comiti de 
SHreti ginirale that a new Jacobin plot had been discovered; 
H^at on the morrow, or on the day alter, several columns 
were to break out* of the Faubourg St. Antoine, overpower 
the arsenal and the Government Committees, and liberate the 
imprisoned patriots. This led to violent outbreaks of anger 
against the incorrigible Terrorists, and turned the current of 
feeling, whidi had set* in towards the Left, back again 
towards the 'Bight. When, in addition to this. Jacobin tu- 
mults were reported from several provinces, the more press- 
ing fear of the men of temor banished all other apprehen- 
sions^ and tK& riews of the moderate party once more gained 
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the upper hand. On the 25 th of April a law was adopted 
almost without discussion, which opened the Bourse again, 
and allowed the trade in gold and silver; and the motion of 
the Left— to connect with this new law at any rate some 
measures to prevent accaparement and usury — fell to the 
ground without discussion, amidst the murmurs of the ma- 
jority. This was a point on which, as we know, th#^ com- 
munistic tendencies of the Keign of Terror laid the greatest 
possible stress; so summary a settlement of it, therefore, 
was highly characteristic of the change in the position of 
affairs, and in the feelings of the country. 

On the same day the Convention began the discussion 
respecting the parents of Emigres^ according to Rewbcll’s 
motion. We have already mentioned that during the height 
of the Terror the Convention had put the possessions of all 
those citizens whose sons had emigrated under sequestration, 
on the ground that they had probably aided in the (;rimo 
of their sons, and that the nation must secure the future in- 
heritance of the Efnigris. A number of innocent families 
were hereby reduced to complete destitution, and had ever 
since lived as beggars on the support of their Communes, 
or the charity of the State. The proposed law did not even 
now venture to proceed on the simple principle that no 
one ought to suffer for the crimes of another, and that it 
was therefore an insane and criminal act to confiscate an 
estate becadse it might one day belong to an Emigre, It 
only ordered that the EmigrU^s share should be separat * 
from every mass of property of this sort, and definitively 
confiscated; it further ordained that the residue should be 
restored to the Ascendant; and decided, to the great disgust 
and anger of tlie Left, that in fixing the inheritance of the 
Emigris a considerable praecipuvm ^ should be secured to 
the father. 

^ This ^rm may be thus explained, perty 'worth 40,000 francs. One son 
A Father, e. g, has 4 sons, and pro- emigrates. His future inheritance 
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Parallel with this discussion, both in time and tendency, 
ran the discussion on the goods of executed persons. Several 
Girondists— Doulcet, Louvet,Lanjuinais — who had experienced 
in their own persons the horrors of the Reign of Terror, 
strained every nerve to force the Convention to a resolution 
in complete accordance, with justice and morality. But they 
had ifb easy task. For although they were supported by 
the whole weight of public opinion, which made itself heard 
by the rulers in a thousand imperious voices, yet their pa- 
triotic efforts were checked by the most painful of all 
anxieties in the heart of the Convention— the anxiety re- 
specting tlic preservation, of Ihe sole income of .the State — 
the anxiety respecting the credit of the assignats^ the security 
for which would be diminished one-third, and perhaps one-* 
half, by the desired restoration. It struck, too, at the root 
of the principles of the Independents, to declare, as was here 
done, that the Revolution was limited in its aggressive omni- 
potence by respect for a private right. Rewbell and his 
I)arty left nothing undone, if not to prevent the passing of 
the decree, at any rate to blunt its pomj; — to save, if not 
the property, at any rate the principle. It came at last to 
a law, on the 3rd of May, which maintained the punishment 
of confiscation against Emigres^ forgers of assignats^ and 
traitorous generals, but ordered that the goods of all per- 
sons executed for political offences since the 10th of March, 
1793yi,should be restored to their families. AuU thus the 
Moderate party at* last succeeded in closiilg this frightful 
wound ; and though the Left had for th^ moment success- 
fully defended the revolutionary principle, yet, thanks to 
Lanjuinais^ and Doulcet^s efforts, the principle was condemned. 


would be 10,000 fr., and this is to be the future share of the sons is 8,000 
sequestrated. But now the law directs each. This portion of the t^iyre 
first, that 8,000 fr. should be set aside son is to be confiscated, the residue 
for the father (the ascendant) as prae- paid back to the father. 
cipuum ; tliere remain 32,000 fr., and 
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for all future time, to barrenness. The immorality of con- 
fiscation was acknowledged throughout Europe by the public 
conscience from that time forward. 

The Moderate party regarded it as a triumph of no less 
importance, that during the same weeks the work of recon- 
ciliation in the Western provinces was brought to a con- 
clusion. In La Vendee the provisions of the treaty of La 
Jaunais were carried out for the moment without any hind- 
rance. Charette appeared in person in Nantes, was received 
with distinction by the republican authorities, and greeted 
by the population with loud applause, in spite of his white 
cockade. Since that time he had Uved in quiet retirement 
in his head-quarters at Belleville; and as the Conventional 
commissioners had allowed the peasants of the Marais to 
manage their internal affairs as they pleased, all traces of 
deadly opposition were obliterated for the moment from those 
"regions. Stofflet, who had at first obstinately rejected the 
peace of La Jaunais, found himself daily deserted by his 
followers, and more and more hard pressed by the collected 
forces of Canclaux;. and he agreed at last, on the 2nd of May, 
to a treaty at St. Plorent, by which he accepted the same 
conditions as Charette, and hereby, restored peace throi^h- 
out the whole of La Vend4e. The pacification of the Chou- 
ans in Bretagne continued to urgent greater difficulties. 
After General Humbertos zeal had succeeded in entering into 
negotiation with them, as described above, the confeisnces 
had, indeed, been continued, and gradually extended to most 
of the important chiefs. But, on the one hand, there was 
no permanent and supreme Commander-in-chief, as in La 
Vend4e; on the contrary, Cormatin’s authority was found 
at every step to be extremely insecure, and an effectual 
treaty, therefore, really needed a special negotiation with 
every single leader^ On the other hand. General Hoche per- 
sisted in his opinion that the Chouans were not in earnest 
about the peace, and were only trying to gain time until 
the landing of took place. He accordingly 
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shewed himself utterly unyielding an'd reserved during the 
negotiation, sent warning after warning to the Committee of 
Public Safety, and expressed the bitterest indignation at 
the blind credulity of the Conventional commissioners. Things 
went so far that the Committee threatened him with their 
decided displeasure, and at last took from him half his com* 
mand, confining him to the army of Brest (Southern Bre- 
tagne), and entrusting the army of Cherbourg (Western 
Normandy) to General Aubert-Dubayet. Now, for the first 
time, the Conventional commissioners made sufficient pro- 
gress to conclude a formal treaty with Cormatin and 22 other 
chiefs of Chouans. •This took place on the 20th of April 
at La Mabilais, on exactly the same conditions as had been 
granted in La Vendee. 

The Moderate party, which, in addition to these healing 
measures at home, had just then completed the Prussian treaty, 
and begun a negotiation with Spain, indulged the hope of 
approaching the desired goal — a general pacification And 
reconciliation, and the close of the revolution by a universal 
peace. No doubt the work of the new ^Constitution formed 
the central point of all these efforts; and in this, too, es- 
sential progress was made at this time. On the 18th of April 
Cambacer^ brought up the report of the commission on 
the organic laws, in which, for the purpose, as he alleged, 
of fixing the order of their labours, he endeavoured to shew 
the extent of the necessary reforms, and the ivScessity of a 
new Constitution, instead of that of 1793. No opposition 
was raised from any side: it was resolved to increase the 
numbers of the commission to eleven members, and to elect 
them on the 23rd. SWyfes had possessed such a decided 
reputation since 1789, as a genuine artist in constitutional 
matters—he had become, at that time, so undoubtedly the 
leader of the Independents — that his name was on this oc- 
casion the first to proceed ^om the electoral urn. He was, 
however; too proud to share his glory with ten others, or, 
perhaps, he just now preferred his practical activity in the 
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Committee of Public Safety ; at any rate he declined to co- 
operate. Cambacerfes too, and Merlin of Douay, who * were 
also members of the Committee, came to the same decision. 
The following were then elected into the Constitutional 
commission — Thibaudeau, Lareveillere, Lesage, Boissy d’An- 
glas, Creuze-Latouche, Louvet, Daunou, Berlier^ Lanjuinais, 
Durand-Madlane and Baudii^ of the Ardennes. Thef Mode- 
rates and the Girondists had a considerable majority; and 
Daunou, Berlier and Lareveillere, were among the most 
thoughtful and enlightened of the Independents. 

The Left was little contented with this result, or indeed 
with anything that had taken place during the last few weeks. 
Though France might in this way be journeying towards a 
calmer future, the present had its dark side for the Convention. 
Johannot, Boissy d’Anglas and Lanjuinais, were indeed 
praised by every body as the authors of the restoration of 
property; but the dislike felt towards the Convention as a 
whole contrasted all the more strongly with, the praise 
awarded to these individuals. No one felt any love or 
respect for an assen^bly which had made itself, during a 
whole year, the passive and silent tool of the most horrible 
tyranny, and which even now bad .not purified itself from 
a number of execrated members. The government of the 
Committees was rendered weak ani wavering by the con- 
stant change of persons and party influences. It had no 
money for f«iy department of the public service; for the 
preservation of obedience and order, it had neither the 
National guard of Lafayette, nor the disciplined mobs of 
Hcnriot — and the troops were far away on the frontiers; the 
government, therefore, was driven helplessly to and. fro by 
every breath of public opinion. In the Committee^of Public 
Safety, and the Comite de SHreU gMrale^ the majority were 
at that time Independents, — Jacobins at the bottom, of their 
hearts, who had always regarde^d as the principal criterion 
of liberty, the suppression of all their enemies. They saw 
with concealed fury the unpunished return of Emigres^ and 
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the open appearance of non-juring priests ; they therefore 
carried a decree through the Convention on the 25tli of 
April, that no one could bo struck out of the list of Emigres 
except by a resolution of the Convention. They were no 
less angry at the ingenuous newspaper articles, which daily 
spoke of the virtues of Louis XVI. and the sins of his 
murderers* Sometimes they took courage and caused a 
royalist writer to be incarcerated: but then a storm was 
raised in twenty newspapers, and the Jeimesae doree clamoured 
for the freedom of the press or death, until the Committee 
yielded with peaceful prudence, and allowed the prisoners 
to go free. The* law for disarming the Terrorists had 
caused the greatest excitement in Paris ; the Sections 
were filled ♦with personal quarrels, the threatened Jacobins 
overwhelmed the Comitc de Stireie generale with urgent pe- 
titions for protection against the furious wrath of their fellow^ 
citizens. The latter waited until the reorganization of the 
National guard should be completed — until they had got 
weapons in their hands; but then vengeance for the atro- 
cities of the last year was at once to skike the guilty. Still 
more unfavourable was the intelligence from the Departments, 
especially of the South ; the Conventional commissioners un* 
animously reported from all quarters, that the population would 
take the matter into their own hands^ if the Convention did 
not take speedy measures on a large scale for the punish- 
ment of the monstrous crimes committed sinoe 1793. Thi- 
baudeau himself,* although thoroughly converted from his 
former democratic views, and a prominent leader of the 
Moderate party, considered the continuance of such an 
anarchical state of affairs intolerable, and surprised the Con- 
vention by- proposing, that, until the introduction of the new 
i Constitution, all the powers of government should be once 
more centred in the Committee of Public Safety. The Ja- 
cobin members loudly applauded him, but the majority of 
his friends cried out against such a tendency to despotism. 
Lanjuinais declared on this occasion, to the deep indignation 
IV. • U 
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of the entire Left, that no satisfactory state of things could 
be expected until the Executive was separated from the 
Legislative power, and the latter entrusted to two distinct 
bodies. Before, however, a decision was come to on this 
point, Chenier, in the name of the Committees, brought up 
a report, on tlie 1st of May, on the condition of the country, 
in which he laid before the Assembly, in a threatening tone, 
all the above mentioned complaints of tbo weakness of the 
officials, the audacity of the j^ress, the priests, and the 
Emigres, ‘^They demand,” he said, ‘^day after day, as a 
high privilege of freedom, the right of praising despotism ; 
treacherous manifestoes in favour of royalty .are sown broadcast 
through Dauphine and Bretagne; Lyons is sullied by several 
political murders; great energy is « necessary do save the 
Republic.” Hereupon it was dec|:eed that .all returned 
iJmigres and refractory priests should be ia^ihediately arrested, 
all royalist publications ?crimiually prosecuted,, and their 
authors banished ; and that thfi dkar^ng of .t^ Terrorists 
should take place under the surHiUance of the domife 
de 8uretc genhrale^ Jt. was in vain that Tallies endeavoured 
to protect the press against restrictions ; tlie Convention 
was evidently influenced by the fear of the .reaction, and 
passed one article of the law after another. Oiie proposition 
alone, which threatened every breach of the February law 
respecting the churches witii imprisonment, was successfully 
opposed by ^hibaudeau and Lanjuinais, who energetically 
reminded the Assembly of the feeling in lia Vendee. 

The direction which the Committees had given to the 
majority on this day was maintained for a while by a me- 
lancholy piece of intelligence from South. We must call 
to mind how the myrmidons of H^obespierre and Hebert had 
raged in Lyons, Marseilles, AvignqUy OxangiSi, TohIoii and 
Arles—in which cities not a single. had 

not been mulcted in bipod . or ^property — before we can 
understand the glow of fury with which the people now saw 
the bloody myrmidons of those tyrants living in impunity 
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«and enjoying the fruits of their monstrous deeds. Only a 
few of them had been arrested, and even now their con- 
viction by regular process of law was uncertain, and at 
any rate not to bo rapidly obtained. And thus the ferment 
(‘ontinued and increased ; political intrigues were connected 
with it, and the returning Emigres formed a channel for 
IVequent communications with the exiled Princes. In the 
course of the spring armed bands were formed, first in 
Lyons, and soon in a hundred parts of the country, whicji 
called themselves companies of Jesus, of Jehu, or of 
th(^ Sun, and arbitrarily took upon themselves the office of 
punishment. The members of Collot-d’Herbois’ and Maignet’s 
commissions, the blood-hounds of the terrorising police, the 
uH'inbers of the old Revolutionary committees, were no longer 
s(‘cure of their lives. In Lyons people called out in the 
street, in the open day, after a passer by: ^^Stop the Mathevon ! ” 
(/. 0 . the Jacobin): and these words were sufficient to have 
him seized and stabbed, or thrown into the river. On the 
oih of May a notorious spy of Collot^s police stood before 
the tribunal, and the people demanded a sentence of death 
against him without delay. When the judges adhered to 
the legal forms, the mob broke out into mutiny, slew the 
accused, and then rusl^d with unbridled lust of revenge 
to the prison. The armed force was not numerous, and 
had no steady leaders ; the people stormed the entrance, and 
murdered ninety-seven imprisoned Terrorists in«a transport of 
tumultuous fury. The Representative Boissel appeared on the 
scene of blood when all was over : the people surrounded 
him with protestations of their good intentions, themselves 
related what had happened, eagerly described to him what 
infamous murderers the slaughtered men had been, and com- 
plained bitterly of the troops which had tried to hinder them. 
No less bofribfe scetut^ took place, on the 11th, in Aix, 
where the people likeWise Jbroke open the prison and cut 
down thirty prisoners without mercy — on this occasion 
under the very eyes of the Conventional commissioner 

ua 
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Chambon, who with feeble , words exhorted them to obey 
the law, but in his heart sympathised with the furious 
multitude. It was natural that such proceedings should be 
turned to account in Paris in favour of the Jacobins, and 
against the Royalists and Emigres. On the 10th of May 
the powers of the Committee of Public Safety were con- 
siderably enlarged, tliough not to the extent which Thibau- 
deau had proposed. They now proceeded to take strong 
measures against the licence of the press, and paid no regard 
to any protests. The fact that the citizens in several Sections 
passed resolutions in favour of the freedom of the press, 
was an additional reason for the Committee to delay the 
equipment of the National guard.- The disarming of the 
Terrorists came to a complete stand-still ; the Comitd de 
SHirete ginerale decided in favour of every remonstrance of 
accused Terrorists, and the Convention had no ears for 
the complaint of the Sections that this wholesome law was 
not carried out. ,When the Committee of Public Safety read 
the report from Lyons, they thought the companies of Jesus 
more dangerous, after all, to their own existence than all the 
Jacobins. These Rulers, for the most part entirely destitute 
of moral convictions or political principles, and driven by 
circumstances sometimes to the Right and sometimes to the 
Left, had at last no other object than to^ keep possession of 
power and its enjoyments for themselves, and therefore 
made use alternately of each of the contenting parties against 
the other. 0n the 12th of Germinal tliey had controlled 
the Terrorists by means of the citizens, who were mostly of 
royalist opinions ; .they now spared and protected the rem- 
nant of the Jacobins for the approaching contest with the 
Royalists. \ . 

. But it was not allowed them to move on in the same 
direction for any length of time without interruption. 

The dearness of provisions, which we have already noticed 
as prevailing in the winter, still oc^inued, and could^ not, 
in the very nature of things, be mHigated before the arrival 
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of harvest. On the contrary, as foreign trade was greatly 
impeded by the war, the deficiency in the supplies was more 
and more painfully felt with every month of continued con- 
sumption, In May the Parisian authorities found it impossible 
to procure for the po|)ulation the daily rations of one, or 
one pound and a half of bread, which were fixed in March ; 
and they were glad when they were able to supply half a pound 
of rice in additiqp to half a pound of bread. The misery of 
the lower classes, therefore, was great, and the suggestions of 
the Jacobins once more gained a hearing in their old dominion, 
the Faubourgs. The extreme Loft of the Convention had 
indeed been con<iueted and decimated on the Tith of Ger- 
minal, but by no incans annihilated or changed in its sen- 
timents. Its members looked on with savage fury at the 
successes of the Moderate party during April, and felt a 
malicious joy on seeing the apprehensions which the Con- 
vention entertained of the Royalists ^during the first weeks 
of May. When the Committees of that time began to pro- 
tect the Jacobins from being disarmed, and from other acts 
of oppression, the members of the Mountain were very^tfar 
removed from any feeling of gratitude; but they immediately 
conceived the idea of making use of the favourable moment, 
and, while free action \^as still allowed them, trying to regain 
their power by a bold coup de main. The Deputies Goujon 
and Bourbotte are said to have been the most active leaders 
of the undertaking ; Thuriot and Cambon, who had escaped 
from imprisonment after the 12th of Germinal, worked in 
the same direction in the Faubourgs. The distress among 
the workmen afforded them plenty of inflammable materials ; 
the murderous scenes in the South, and the threats of the 
Parisian citizens, inspired them with a consciousness of a 
just cause; and the open discord which had broken out betw- 
een the Government ' and the Metropolitan sections, on ac- 
count of the fresh favour shewn to the Jacobins, gave the 
latter tho hope of overpowering the isolated Convention, in 
the first place, and then, by the help of its decrees, the 
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citizens themselves. The plan was similar to that of the 
12th of Germinal — viz. to interrupt the sitting of the Con- 
vention by a noisy petition for bread, the Constitution of 
1793, and the liberation of tl^e patriots; then to disperse the 
hostile majority of the Assembly, constitute the Left as the 
only genuine representatives of the nation, and while other 
columns of the people were storming the Hotel de Ville and 
the Arsenal, to dissolve the present Goveijiment and renew 
the system of 1793. The Jacobins found such masses of the 
men of the Faubourgs ready to rise, that they ventured to 
print and publish the plan of the insurrection on the 19th 
of May. In the afternoon there were riefts in several streets, 
where the insurgents proclaimed the contest of the Sansculottes 
against the Ilonnetes gens^ and the galleries of the Con- 
vention disturbed the proceedings by unruly cries and vio- 
lent clapping of hands, at every utterance of a Jacobin 
orator. 

Early on the morning of the 20th of May (1st of Prairial), 
before 5 o’clock, the noise’ of drums and the clanking of the 
alAn bell began to summon the insurgents of the Fau- 
bourgs to arms. The Government Committees inmediately 
assembled, and towards 8 o’clock ordered the rappel to be 
beaten in the other Sections of the city, to assemble the 
National Guard, "When the sitting of the Convention be- 
gan, three hours later, things were tolerably quiet in the 
environs of {he Tuileries, but the galleries were filled with 
crowds of women , who by their cries and laughter rendered 
all discussion impossible. The servants of the Convention 
could do nothing to stop them, the armed force of the Sec- 
tions would not assemble, and the Jeunem dorie deliberated 
in the cafia of the Palais Royal, which were the worst Ja- 
cobins, the members of the Committee of Public Safety, or 
the workmen of the Faubourg- St. Antoine. The President 
at last entrusted the chief command of the defenders of the 
Convention to a Brigadier -General who happened to be 
present; and the latter furnished half a dozen young men 
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with hunting whips, whereupon the galleries were cleared 
amidst discordant bowlings. During this tumult the first 
crowd of armed workmen appeared at the principal entrance 
of the Hall, broh® down the gates and filled the floor of the 
Convention; .a few Deputies rushed forward to meet them, 
a company of gendarmes came up to protect tlie Represen- 
tatives, and the insurgents were driven out at the point of 
the sword. But this was only the beginning of troubles. 
The tocsin was sounding in all quarters, the noise in the 
Place du Carousel increased every minute, and as yet only 
a weak batt^ion from one Section had arrived to occupy 
the entrances to the Hall of assembly. Towards 4 o’clock 
the insurgents again broke in in increased numbers; a fight 
took place at the door of the Hall itself, the National Guard 
was overpowered by gun shots, and the mass of assailants 
rushed over the body of the Deputy Feraud (who had 
desperately thrown himself in their way), into the lower 
part of the Hous^, and surrounding the bureau of the Pre- 
sident e|3deavoured to force from him the desired decrees. 
Boissy d^Anglas, who occupied, the chair on this d|p as 
eputy of the old ,and weak Vernier, remained firm and 
immoveable, though pale as death. The people loaded him 
with abuse, threatened him with their fists and bayonets, 
and cried for a divisiqiJj for bread, and the decrees. Feraud, 
who had risen, from , the ground, again rushed forward to 
^protect the President,^ dashed away a pike wliijfii was directed 
against Boissy, "but was himself shot down by a pistol. He 
was th^n dragged out and killed outright, and his bloody 
head waa then brought in upon a spear and held up he-- 
forOf B^ greeted it with reverence, but even at 

rermtined Arm and quiet. The leaders of the 
insurrection ea^ a great part of the Deputies had re- 
treatedib^foje.the^tumult, and they now wished to get their 
motioni^j^wed. But ev^ they could not get a hearing; 
the incessantly streamed backwards and forwards, 

drank^ll^uted,, and cried for bread and liberty; it was 
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many hours before Goujon and his friends could bring about 
any kind of discussion. Meanwhile the report of these ex- 
cesses had at last set a number of Sections in motion, and 
as it began to grow dark several battalions of National 
Guards were assembled on the Place; but no, one of them 
knew where the Government Committees were to be found, 
or whether any government at all still existed. When 
Boissy d’Anglas with his secretaries left his bureau to- 
wards nine o’clock, the Montagnards forced the aged Ver- 
nier into the President’s chair, and caused the Deputies who 
were still present to be driven by the people into the middle 
of the Hall; whereupon Goujon, Bomihe and Soubrany, 
brought forward their patriotic motions, each of which was 
proclaimed on the spot as law amidst waving of hats. Se- 
cretaries however were wanting to write them down, and it 
was not till after 11 o’clock that Goujon procured the no- 
mination of an executive committee, which was to take the 
Government in hand, and arrest the previous committees. 
But just at this moment the latter had succeeded in com- 
mu||^ating with the cNational Guard and bringing up fresh 
reinforcements; immediately afterwards Boissy d’Anglas re- 
turned to the President’s chair, and just as the revolutionary 
Committee was about to set itself ^in motion, Legendre, 
Chenier, and other Thermidorians, appeared at „ the head of 
armed men. A hand to hand fight immediately began. The', 
insurgents wfue driven back, but they also received rein-, 
forcements and once more expelled the troofks from the Hall 
amidst loud cries of victory from the Mountain. But the 
general march was now sounding out of doors; the bat- 
talions in close masses forced their way with fixed bayonets 
through all the passages, and the reb^a escaped in disorderly 
flight to the galleries, through side doors, or even through 
the windows. Thirteen Montagnards, who had been con- 
spicuous in the meUt were stopped and iininediately arrested. 
It was past midnight when the Convention at last found 
itself in full possession of its freedom; 'T3ie city was quiet, 
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and it was only from the Section Oiti that an occasional 
roll of the drum was heard. 

But the danger was by no means at an end. On the 
following morning, at the very beginning of the sitting, news 
was brought that Convention of the sovereign People had 
been formed at the Hotel de Ville, but that the battalions 
of the well disposed Sections were already marching against 
them. All the speakers denounced the Terrorists with the 
greatest energy: ^‘The honest citizens whom they abuse as 
Royalists,” said Lariviere, ‘^are not dangerous; the Jacobins 
on the other hand have been liberated from their prisons, 
and now you sec what use they make of their freedom!” 
At noon it was reported that the rebels had withdrawn from 
the Hotel de Ville to the Faubourg St. Antoine ; the Natio- 
nal Guard pursued them, but suddenly saw themselves 
threatened by superior numbers and the artillery of the 
Faubourg, and did not venture on a contest. Towards 
5 o’clock their retreating battalions arrived in front of the 
Tuilcrics hotly pursued by the men of the Faubourg. The 
President announced to the Deputies that the cannon of||ie 
enemy was directed against the j)alacc, and Legendre cried 
out: hope that the Convention will remain at its post; 

the worst that can happen to us is death.” A painful 
silence of half an hour followed; the artillerymen of the two 
parties were holding a conference, and the citizens announced 
that the men of the Faubourg were inclined #*to come to 
terms, if they were met in a conciliatory manner, and hopes 
were held out to them of food and a sj^cedy proclamation 
of the Constitution. The Convention immediately issued a 
decree which wag however equivocal; ‘‘The Convention,” 
it said, “always occupied with the question of procuring 
supplies for the people, orders its Committee of Eleven to 
lay before it the organic laws of the constitution within 
four days.” On receiving &rther information respecting the 
wishes *of the people, the law respecting the trade in gold 
and silver was suspended, and the property of parents of 
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Emigres was once more put under sequestration. Hereupon 
a, deputation from the Faubourgs, which^still assumed a very 
imp’erious tone, was received hy tlie Convention, embraced 
by the President, and dismissed with the most encouraging 
assurances. A reconciliation of the parties then took place 
on the Place du Carrousel, and the men .of the Faubourgs 
marched home with a proud consciousness of victory. 

They had indeed gained nothing but fair words , and the 
Convention waited with bitter impatience for tlie moment 
when they could make their power felt. In the midst of the 
tumult of the 20th the Committee of Public Safety had taken 
the decided step, and had sent orders ^to the Army of the 
North to dispatch 3,000 cavalry in forced marches to Paris. 
They arrived on the evening of the 22nd, and strong co- 
lumns of infantry were at the same time approaching the 
capital from various quarters. Tlie Government now felt 
strong enough to stand on its own feet, and was thoroughly 
determined to make use of its power. On. the 23rd, the De- 
puties Aubry, *Delma8 and Gillet, were entrusted with the 
cqpmand of the agned force; the strictest orders were issued 
against every attempt at mutiny, and a military tribunal 
was established for the summary punishment of rioters. 
When the Faubourg St. Antoine, refused to deliver up its 
artillery and the murderers of FerauH, the Convention threat- 
ened to bombard the quarter, and forced it on the same 
evening to Upmplete submission. Arrests were made without 
interruption in all parts of the city; the Sections received 
orders to remain en permanence until the disarming of the 
Terrorists had been completed; and ot the same time orders 
were issued that all pikes should be given .npi^orders 
which were carried out by the citizens tbameelvas with the 
greatest zeal. The new organization of tl^e .Nati^enai Guard 
was rapidly completedi all workmen, servants, boneless and 
destitute persons, were £f<nn service com- 
panies of grenadiers and cavalry Were volun- 

teers of the richer classes^ . Xhe Qoi^yen^on li|4 completely 
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returned into the groove of the first weeks of April, and 
took every opportunity of shewing honour to the bourr/eouie 
who bad hitherto been denounced as royalists. 

The Jacobins themselves did their part in keeping up this 
state of feeling. No sooner had they been put down in Paris, 
than news arrived that, on the 17th, their friends in Toulon 
had risen and made themselves master of the city. The 
Conventional Commissioners in Toulon had written for several 
weeks past in a tone of great anxiety, saying that the mal- 
contents from all tlm southern Departments were pouring 
into this important harbour; that the thousands of dock- 
labourers were in a state of serious ferment, and that the 
weak garrison, and a portion of the men in the fleet, were 
affected by Jacobin sentiments. The fleet was on the point 
of weighing anchor to attack the English in Corsica, which 
would have deprived the insurgents of perhaps the most 
important part of their expected booty; at the same time 
they heard of the massacre of their friends in Aix and Lyons, 
and as they were probably aware of the Parisian projects 
they resolved to delay no longer. Cm the 17th the first 
riots took place in the city; and on the 19th the dock- 
labourers broke out into rebellion; the garrison cither dared 
not, or would not, make '‘any resistance; one of the Re- 
presentatives shot himself through the head in despair, and 
the other, Niou, had a narrow escape to the fleet which was 
anchored in the great roads. It was for many* days doubt- 
ful whether he could maintain discipline among the sailors; 
fortunately a division nf the Brest fleet had arrived a short 
time before^ and the firm and loyal attitude of its crews 
intimidatisd the malcontents among the Toulonese sailors. In 
the city thef insurgents, who consisted of about 8,000 armed 
men, maintained tolerable order, biit announced their in- 
tention of marching first to Marseilles, carrying this Com- 
mune with them, and then^oing to the aid of their Parisian 
brethren v^ith their uiitited forces. The most determined 
resistance was evidently neceb^ry in this case, and the Gov- 
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eminent did not hesitate to send the most comprehensive 
powers to .the Conventional Commissioners in the South. 
But there was no need of an impulse from above to rouse 
every energy on the spot itself to desperate resistance. 
Wherever the news was brought, that the Jacobins were in 
possession of Toulon, the poptdation rose with impetuous 
fury. Chiappe, one of the^ Conventional Commissioners in 
Marseilles, hastened alone with undaunted courage to the 
revolted city, in order, if possible, to reduce it to submission 
by the sovereign commands of the Convention : but he could 
not gain a hearing, and after being detained in arrest for 
several days, thought himself fortunat<y to escape unhurt. 
His colleague Isnard meanwhile collected several military 
leaders, and some well disciplined divisions of the Italian 
army. The citizens joined them by thousands with the 
greatest enthusiasm. It is characteristic of the spirit by 
which they were animated, that Isnard cried out to them, as 
they began their march: “If you have not sutHcient arms, dig 
up the corpses of your butchered brothers, and slay the 
murderers with thc^r bones.” A few leagues from Toulon 
they came upon the rebels who were advancing in loose 
order; the Jacobins numbered about 3,000 men with twelve 
guns, while the Conventional CofamUsijSjjjilg^^ than 

three times that number at thei^^lpMllihl; yet the insur- 
gents made an obstinate resistance lor five hours, until the 
superior tactics of their enemies turned the scale, and the 
rebels dispersed in wild flight. On the «>3l8t Toulon sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

In Paris the varying fortunes of this insurrection were watched 
with the greatest excitement. There was but one unanimous 
cry that such an incorrigible faction must be thoroughly put 
down. On the 24th of May, Pache, Bouchotte, and six of 
their associates in the old War Ministry of the Mountain, 
were brought before the Criminal Tribunal, and the Comiti cle 
legislation was ordered to report with all speed on ail those 
Representatives, who, in the character of Commissioners to 
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the Provinces or the Armies, had sullied their reputation by- 
illegal acts of any kind whatever. During the following 
day eight more Montagnards were impeached for their 
participation in the 1st of Prairial; on the 28th all the 
members of the old Government committees, with the el- 
ception of Carnot, Prieur of the C6te tVOr^ and Louis of 
the Lower Rhine, were arrested j on the 1st of June eight 
more Deputies of the Mountain were sent to join their 
colleagues , who had already been brought before the 
tribunal. At the same time the trial of Lebon, which had 
been prepared for several months past, was commenced. 
Fouquier-Tinville, Vrith* fifteen associates, had already been 
sent to the guillotine, on the 7th of May, amid the execra- 
tions of a numerous crowd; and on the 17th of June the 
Military Tribunal condemned Goujon, Romme, Soubrany, 
Duquesnoy, Bourbotte and Duroy to death, for their part 
in the rebellion of the let of Prairial. The discussion which 
proceeded this sentence revived the memory of the Reign 
of Terror in all its blackest colours; the people listened 
with ever growing indignation to the atrocities of the 
Parisian Revolutionary tribunal, the insane raging of Lebon 
in Arras, the horrible and disgusting particulars of the con- 
duct of other Commissioners;— how one, for instance, had in- 
vited the executioner to his table, another had plundered both 
public and private property, a third had appeared completely 
naked at a patriotic feast in the theatre, and used the most 
indecent language 'in presence of the women there; and how 
all had shed the blood of both innocent and guilty without 
any distinction. The immediate consequences of these im- 
pressions were: — the abolition of the Revolutionary tribunal, 
which for more than two years had been the terror of all 
France; the repeal of the February law respecting the 
churches, so that heneeforw^rd public worship was per- 
mitted to every priest who made a simple declaration of 
submission to ^ the laws, of the State; and the granting of 
powers to Comiti di Halation ^ to strike persons from 
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the list of Emigrh^ even without a decree of the Convention. 
‘‘It is necessary,^’ said ScSvestre somewhat later, “to alter 
our language as well as our institutions; we must banish 
the word, “revolutionary,” from our legal vocabulary, and 
consequently give to the Revolutionary committees, which 
under this designation have brought upon themselves the 
curses of tlie nation, their original title of Comitk de Sur- 
veUlanee.^^ The change was decreed amid great applause, 
and immediately motions of a similar kind were brought 
forward in. abundance. It was proposed to forbid the red 
Jacobin cap, which, it was Said, really belonged to the galley 
slaves; to strike out the two last words from the inscription, 
“freedom or death,” which was painted up in all parts of 
the city; and to obliterate all remembrance of the blood 
and filth of mob rule. It was only a year ago since the 
Convention had greeted with furious applause the speech of 
Billaud-Varennes, in which he maintained that they ought 
to introduce the very opposite of all that existed ; they now 
seemed to have no other desire than to overthrow their 
own creations, and«undo their own deeds. 

Public opinion went entirely with them in all these efibrts. 
The infinite majority of inhabitants in Paris, as well as in 
the Departments, no longer made ayy concealment of their 
opinion that the continuance of the Republic was impos- 
sible, that the restoration of a constitutional Monarchy was 
the only chance of deliverance for France. Whoever had 
taken part in republican politics since * 1792 , wliether as 
Girondist or Hebertist, as follower of Danton or Robes- 
pierre, found himself shunned in society, excluded from 
every office, and on the slightest occasion exposed to cri- 
minal prosecution. The Girondist LehaMy wad at that 
time in Rouen: “Of my family,” he repoked afterwards to 
the Oonvention, “thirteen persons were proscribed 
the Reign of Terror, yet I was anado iin obj<j^ of suspicion 
to the misguided people as a Teiroiist, and^ everywhere 
pursued with the most violetil abhse; if Tbrought a Royalist 
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or an Emigre to trial, the people maltreated every patriot 
who dared to come forward cas a witness; and in all public 
places 1 heard men , declaring that the war with England 
was a folly, and that Prance must have a king. Such is the 
state of afiairs,’^ he concluded, Rouen and in all the neigh- 
bouring districts.?’ ‘^It is the same,” cried a number of 
voices, ^^in all tlie other Departm^ts.” In Paris, where 
political feelings were strongest and most clearly expressed, 
nine tenths of the citizens openly demanded the Constitution 
of 1791, with such changes as the interest of peace and 
order might require. With this wish, however, there co- 
existed in the mindi? of most a strong dislike to all political 
action, or even to an armed opposition against the existing 
(jovernment; they wished for no more revolutions, not even 
against the revolutionary rulers. No less decided, lastly, 
was the abhorrence among the mass of the people towards 
the ancten regime ^ the restoration of the old nobility, the 
old hierarchy, and the unlimited monarchy ‘‘by the grace 
of God;” and no error could be more perverse than that 
of the exiled Princes and the armed Emigrh wiio built 
their hopes of the realisation of their wishes on the con- 
servative tendencies of the citizens. On the contrary, the 
eyes of all the Parisians who were favourable to monarchy 
were directed exclusivefy to the sole scion of the royal 
house,, whom his unhappy fate had separated from the other 
members of his family — the captive of the Temple, the next 
heir of the shattered crown, the son of Louis XVI. In 
the eyes of some he was once for all the lawful king; to 
others it was a strong recommendation that he was a pri- 
soner, of tlie Revolution, and that they could, therefore, 
raise him to tU^ throne without any entom^age of the 
ancien regime^ and, in consequence of his youth, without 
giving him ^ for a considerable thne any personal power. 
They thought that they ^ might thus rescue the great prin* 
ciple; of monarchy^ without endangering any of the interests 
whi^ bad arisen mnee ' These views were represented 
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even in the Constitution-commission of the Convention. 
Lanjuinais, Boissy d'Anglas, Lesage and the old Durand, 
confessed their monarchical convictions to their colleagues. 
They saw, indeed, at once, that they could not carry out 
their views; that both in the Commission, and still more in 
the great body of the Convention, no scheme of a Consti- 
tution had any chance of success which did not bear the title 
of a Republic. They ventured, however, on a compromise. 
They desired above all things that the new Constitution 
should put an end to the evils of the many-headed ad- 
ministration, and place a President at the head of the 
government according to the American model, to which 
their colleagues often referred. They thought that in 
this way all the advantages of Monarchy and Republic 
might be united; and that the amalgamation of all parties 
might be looked for, if the young Louis were made Pre- 
sident, and the real authority entrusted to a Council of 
Regency taken from the Convention, instead of a Vice- 
President. Their republican colleagues had considerable 
objections even touthis plan; but the cunrent of feeling in 
Paris was so undoubted, that a large number of Moderate 
Deputies were gained over to the scheme, and the Com- 
mission consented to give it a calm and searching considera- 
tion. The existence of a poor tortured child, therefore, 
who was almost forgotten by the world, suddenly appeared 
to become ‘an object of the highest political importance. 

Were these men, who nojv deliberated (m the elevation 
of the young Prince to the throne of France, aware of the 
actual condition of this heir of fifty Kings? Was there the 
slightest suspicion among them, t^ the boy, whom they 
destined for a throne, was at tiiat-very moment the victim 
of a long course of torture — of deliberate attd systematic, 
murder? Or did they lack courage to take the necessary 
steps for the rescue of a life, -vthich was to 'be the key-stone 
of their new political fabric? 

Since the terrible night of the 3rd of July 1733, in which 
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the i^on was torn from the arms of his mother^ the existence 
of the young Lpuis had been one long series of the most 
revolting sufferings and torments. No one can read the 
reports of the martyrdom of this unhappy child, which have 
been collected by a careful hand, without . the deepest 
emotion. Simon the cobbler, a neighbour and admirer 
of Marat, had been appointed, on his recommendation, by 
Bobespierre, as jailer of the young Capet. He was a 
vulgar and inhuman fellow, liable to furious outbursts of 
rage, and entirely brutalised by his revolutionary fanaticism. 
His only feeling on undertaking this office was one of 
malicious joy, at the thought of making the young Prince 
into a filthy aamculotte^ and at the same time visiting on 
his head all the sins of royal despotism. ^^The young wolf,'" 
he said to the Comiti de Sureti ginirale, ‘‘has been reared 
in pride, but I shall master him, though I cannot answer 
for it that he will not burst in the process. But what is it 
that you wish? To transport him?— No. — Kill him? — No. 
—Banish him?— No. — ^Well then, what the devil do you 
want?” — The answer was: “We want* to get rid of him.” 
Simon needed nothing more. The ill-treatment of the feeble 
child became his daily refreshment from the ennui of the 
prison, his pastime and his patriotic office. He clothed the 
Prince in a samculotte dress, compelled him^ to wear a 
Jacobin cap, made him drunk with ardent 'spirits^ and 
forced him to sing indecent songs. This tfeatment was 
varied by abuse, blows, and cruelties of every kind, whenever 
the child made mention of his parents, whenever he shewed 
the slightest symptom of resistance to the humiliations in- 
flicted upon him, whenever news arrived of a victory of the 
Vend^ans or the Austrians* The particulars reported by 
Simonas wife, or other witnesses, are heartrending. The 
brutal monster one day beat and kicked the boy because he 
would not repeat the w^rds: “My mother is a harlot.^* 
Another time Simon was awakened in the night, and heard 
the oluld praying as he knelt by bis bedside. “Ill teach 
IV. X 
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youy” he. cried, ‘Ho whine your paternosters,’’ and pouring 
a pail of cold water over his body and his bed, he coin- 
pelled him by blows from an iron-heeled shoe to pass the 
rest of the winter night in the wet cold bed. For a long 
time this boy of nine years old resisted his tormentor with 
wonderful endurance, bore all his tortures with silent weep- 
ing, and suppressed his groans that his mother might not 
hear them and be saddened. But at last his physical strength 
was exhausted; he preserved an obstinate silence, and kept 
his eyes fixed upon the ground without speech or movement, 
no matter what brutalities bis tormentors might inflict upon 
him. In January, 1794, Simon left .the Temple to take part 
in revolutionary politics as a member of the Municipality, 
and ended his life on the 9th of Thermidor on Robespierre’s 
scaffold ; but the lot of the imprisoned boy was only rendered 
worse. Robespierre decreed that there was no need of any 
special jailer for the young Capet, and the Municipality 
thereupon caused ther Prince to be shut up in a little cell, 
in which he was compelled to pass full six months in the 
d^pest abyss of misery, without any company whatever. 
Once a day his food — a small piece of meat, some bread 
and water — was pushed through the lattice of the door. 
The Commissioners of the Hotel de Ville often made their 
appearance two or three times in the night, to authenticate 
the presence of their victim, and rousing the child from 
his sleep by « abuse and threats compelled him to shew 
himself at the lattice. He saw no one else, received no 
water to wash himself, no change of clothes or bedding; 
not even the excrements were removed from the ever 
closed and unaired cell. And this slow methodical murder 
was inflicted for six months long on an unhappy and amiable 
child, ^ whose only crime was bis royal lineage. 

On the 10th of Thermidor Barras appeared with a 
numerous retinue in the Temple, and announced to a 
member of the Committee of that Section, named Laurent, 
a zealous patriot and a goodhumoured honest man,^ that he 
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had been appointed jailer of the two royal children. Laurent 
entered on hie po^ on the night of the 11th. He was 
astonished when they led him by the dim light of a lantern 
to the entrance of a pestiferous den, from which a. feeble 
voice answered him after repeated calls: but what was his 
horror, when, on the following day, he caused the door to 
be broken open, and penetrated the scene of misery itself! 
In this poisonous atmosphere a pale and omnciated child, 
with matted hair, lay upon a filthy lair, clothed with half 

rotten rags, his head c.overed with an eruption, his neck 

with festering sores, and his whole body with swarms of 
vermin. His eyes* were widely opened, but dim and without 
expression; his back was curved, and all his joints were 
swelled, or sore and bloody. The food of the last few^ 

days stood almost untouched; all intellectual activity was 

nearly extinguished ; to the terrified questions of^ Laurent 
the boy returned no answer, and sighed out at last. ‘‘I 
wish to die.’*^ Laurent was deeply slidbked, and by energetic 
remonstrances to the Uovernment obtained permission to 
provide the absolute necessaries, at .least, for a humane 
treatment of the child. He was bathed, put into a clean 
bed, and provided with fresh clothing ; he w^as then brought 
♦into the air, and medical assistance was procured for him. 
But hifa poor young life was irrevocably nipped. He remained 
passive under kindness, ^as formerly under ill treatment; 
silent and buried in himself, ho mistrusted mankind, who had 
inflicted upon him during a whole year nothing but torture; 
only now and then a word of thanks, or a stolen tear, came 
forth like the glimmering of an expiring flame. In November, 
an honest Parisian citizen, named Gomin, was appointed as 
assistant to Laurent, and his mild and affectionate care for 
the first time revived the affections of the slowly withering 
boy. On the 1st of April Laurent was succeeded by a 
Captain^ of the National Guard named Lasne, a brave 
soldier \of republican sentiments, but honest and humane. 
Unfortunately these men were only permitted to alleviate 

^ X2 
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the miserable fate of the Dauphin in a very slight degree. 
The Government committees no longer, indeed, openly ex*- 
prcssed a wish, — as the Hebertists had done — that the 
prisoner should die; but the more public opinion was directed 
towards him, the more distrustful and suspicions they be- 
came, and the more obstinate their disinclination to permit 
any essential improvement in his condition. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the two keepers extorted 
permission sometimes to bring the boy on to the platform 
of the tower; the request to be allowed to take walks in 
the garden was obstinately refused; his food remained the 
scanty prison fare, though the state, of his health urgently 
required milder air, easy exercise, and carefully selected 
nourishment. Employment and society were measured out 
to him with the same niggardly hand. JJp to December, 1794, 
Gomin was only allowed to be with the prisoner during 
meal times, and it required repeated efforts to do away 
with the regulation that the lamp of the prison was not to 
be lighted until eight o’clock in the evening. When about 
this time one of the Parisian newspapers praised the Govern- 
ment for taking care of the education and instruction of 
the child, the Comiti de Surete ginirale hastened to declare 
that this report was a malicious calumny of the royalists,* 
and that ‘Hhe Convention knew, very well how to behead 
tyrants, but not to educate their children.” Under such in- 
fluences the cpndition of the sick boy grew worse every 
week; and at the end of February his keepers expressed 
such great anxiety, that the Comiti de Surite ginirale sent 
three of its members into the Teinple to enquire into the 
facts more closely. They found the Prince sitting at, a table 
in his room 9 playing at cards ) with pale and sunken 
cheeks 9 with narrow chest and curved back; silent and 
inattentive, without a look or an. for his visitors. 

They expressed great indignation a^ the restrictions and 
privations to which he was subjeot^l^ so the attendants 
ventured in a slight degree to improve, the fopd of the boy. 
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From thAt time several montBs passed without anything 
being heard from llie Government. We know that at that 
time — daring the violent struggle between the Jacobins and 
the Moderates-— the party of the Independents chiefly oooupied 
the Committees, and' these men did not exactly wish to 
bring on the death of the Prince, but they would do noth- 
ing to prevent it. They tacitly allowed him to remain in 
close and needy imprisonment, and thereby, considering the 
state of his heath, they virtually 'sanctioned his sentence of 
death I and the more lively the hopes which the Royalists 
built on the miserable captive of the Temple, the more ob- 
stinately did the Iruling powers persist in this pitiless course 
of conduct. 

On the 3rd of May the jailers reported that the little 
Capet was ill. They received no answer. They wrote again 
on the 4th that he was seriously ill. Still no answer. On 
the 5th they reported that his life was in danger. The 
Committee probably thought that for form's sake soAething 
must now be done, and might be done without injury to 
the Republic. They therefore sent the famous surgeon Des- 
sault, who had treated the Prince before the Revolution,* 
and who was deeply moved on seeing the poor victim again. 
He ordered him som^ medicine, but told the attendants that 
the case was utterly hopeless: the only thing, he said, 
which might perhaps benefit him, was a residence in a milder 
climate. The Committee gave no answer to* (his suggestion, 
nor to the pitibUs entreatj.es of the sister of the Dauphin — 
who tras confined in another prison of the Temple — to be 
allowed tb see and nurse her dying brother. On the 30th 
of Mai^' Dessault ^lied to a city Commissioner, who said, 
“The boy' is lost, is he hot?” — “I fear so; perhaps there 
are Some people i^ho hope so.” On the following day Des- 
sault died after an illness of three hours; so sadden a death, 
undee. such ciroumstanaes, excited a gloomy suspicion 
throughout iNirist atid contributed no little to the reports 
which were afterwards spread oonoerning the end ' of 
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Louis XVIL The Committee allowed five days to pass be- 
fore appointing a successor to Dessault; and the feelings of 
the rulers might be gathered from the fact, that even now no 
one was allowed to visit the poor sick child from eight o^cloek 
in the evening till 9 in the morning,' and that he was left 
entirely alone throughout the night in his sufferings and Sor- 
rows. ^ The new physician, Dr. Pelletan, insisted, with lively 
indignation, that his bed should be removed to a room 
the windows of which Were not nailed up with boards, 
and which allowed ingress to the sun-light. Louis took all 
this passively like everything eli^e, felt himself a little re- 
freshed, but said, when Gomin nevertheless observed a 
tear on his cheek: am always alone; my mother, you 

know, remained in the other Tower.” He little knew that 
she had been resting in her grave for nearly two years; 
love for his mother was the last spark of his fading conscious- 
ness. On the 8th of June all the symtoms of approaching 
dissoldlion increased. The Prince lay in his bed without 
moving; when Gomin asked him whether he was in pain he 
answered, ^^yes,” bat said that the music above was so 
•beautiful, and then suddenly cried in a loud voice: hear 

the voice of my mother ; I wonder whether my sister heard 
the music too.” Then followed a loijg silence and then a 
joyful cry will tell you,” and he turned to Lasne who 
was bending over him to listen. But Lasne heard nothing 
more, the boy <had ceased to breathe and. the sacrifice was 
completed.^ 


^ Even after the latest discussion currenoes, are not to be relied upon 
of the vexed question concerning the in every p|urtioui|kr. But this is all 
fate of Louis XVII. (in Louis Blanc that the materials which he has 
vol. XU, cap. 2). 1 see no reason brought forward tjan prove. The 
to make any alteration in the above silence .of the. Pxinoer^, which is (ac- 
account. We may concede to Louis coi^ljig, to the viows, not ^exactly 
Blanc, that the (fesoriptions of Lasne ^ maintained by . htm> .atrpngly 
and Qomin, 30 years after the QC« dwelt upon throughout)^' a i^roof of 
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The Cotmti de ginirale received the news with 

affected indifference, ordered the fact to be entered in the 
civil registers, nnd' had the corpse dissected by the physi- 
cians who had treated the Prince. .The examination proved 
the same fact which the Princess afterwards recorded in 
her memoirs: he was not poisoned; the venom with which 
he was killed was want of* cleanliness, ill-treatment, and 
revolting cmelty. On the 9tb, the Committee reported 
to the Convention on the death of the Dauphin; the As- 
sembly heard it in silence, and immediately passed on to 
other questions. Yet it . 9 iade a deep impression on all 
sides. The KepuUicans were filled with inward satisfaction, 
and relieved from pressing anxiety; the Royalists, and with 
them the great mass of the population, were struck as with 
a heavy blow. Uncertain and undeveloped as had been the 
hopes which had attached themselves to the name of the 
imprisoned, child, they had always pointed to the sole way 
of effecting a compromise between otherwise irreconcileable 
antagonists. .The legitimate King was now Louis XYIII. 
— the head of the armed emigration;, there was now no 


the substitution of a dnmh^Ohild in 
the place of tho Dauphin, nay be 
naturally explained by the horrible 
ill-traatipen^ to which he. was sub- 
jected. The chief difficulty of this 
hypothesis, Louis Blanc has [alto- 
gether overlooked. This consists, not 
in the question, why the Dauphin 
was kept concealed after Ms escape; 
this question might be Met by a 
reference to’ the troubles of the 
times, the Record of tho royaiisCs 
and the character of^thb Count of 
Provence. But ft oyems to ne^ah* 
soldieJ^ i|li«xpliaiatffe why the Com- 


mittee of Public Safety, wMch was 
anxiously desirous of peace, and in 
great fear of the constitutional agi- 
tation, should haire' hesitated for 
months—in the face of the Spanish 
government, which for a long time 
refused to make peace on account 
of the imprisonment of the Prince, 
and in the face^f the constitutional 
party ^ in Paris , which for months 
endeavoured to restore the monarchy 
in bis favour— to reveal the truth, if 
they really only kept an unknown and 
snpposititions child in the prison of 
the Temple,' 
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other choice than between’ the nnoonditionaJ restoration of 
the aneien regime^ and the continuance of tiie Bepublic. 
Even the most decided among the Moderates and Roya- 
lists in Paris no longer hesitated for a moment. In the 
Commission of Eleven, Lanjuinais and his friends voted 
at once for the appointment of a Republican Excecutive 
Council. ■ 
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ThB moderate party ARB VOR PEACE, THE REVOLUTIONISTS FOR WAR.— ' 
Enormous quantity* and oreat depreciation of the assignats ; want 
OF SECURITY.— Terrible consequences of their decreasing value. 
— Swindling and bankruptcy. —Financial destitution of the 
STATE. — Treaty with Holland. — Oarlbtti^s report respecting the 
wishes of AUSTRIA. — PlANS AND WISHES OF THE IMPERIAL COURTS 

(summer 1795 ).— SliYIfiS is favourable to carlbtti’s proposals. — 
The moderates inform hardenbbrg of them. — Excitement in gbr* 

many ; AUSTRIA DENIES EVERYTHING. — HaRDBNBERG SENDS AN AGENT TO 

PARIS.— Cessation of arms on the rhinb.— The french army in 

ITALY NEEDS REINFORCEMENT. — TUB COMMII^BB OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
RESOLVE TO MAKE PEACE WITH SPAIN. — CORRESPONDING SENTIMENTS IN 

MADRID.— Negotiation in basle.— Influence of general bonaparte 
WITH THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. — FRENCH VIOTORIBS IN THE 
WESTERN PYRENEES.— France WITH SPAIN CONCLUDED AT BASLE. 

Ws observe a great uncertainty in the position of affairs. 
All the interests and feelings of a large majority of the 
population were Earnestly directed towards peace, quiet, 
legal order, and the restoration of a strong and lasting 
polity, which might guarantee to the country harmony with 
its neighbours, and to the inhabitants security for labour 
and property. But the tremendous convulsions of the last 
few years had thrown every thing into concision, and had 
attached some through their ambition, and others tiirough 
the hope of gain, to the* continuance of a revolutionary 
state of things. The task of rearing a sound polity on the 
ruins of the Beigii of Terror was in itself infinitely difficulty 
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and bow small was the number of disinterested men among 
the rulers, who looked only to the weal uf their country, 
without a thought of personal aggrandizement! And yet 
nothing was more certain, than that the future welfare, not 
only of France, but of all Europe, depended on the question 
whether right or might, whether law or passion, whether 
constitution or revolution, carried off the palm in Paris. 
Domestic and foreign policy were as closely united with one 
another in 1795 as in 1792: the same necessities which 
created the Moderate party at home, urgently called for 
peace abroad ; and the same passions which despised , the 
rights of fellow-citizens in Frmice, burst furiously and rapa- 
ciously over all the neighbouring frontiers. And, as before, 
we can clearly trace this connexion in the politico-economical 
and financial circumstances of the times. 

The Thermidoiians had succeeded no better than Robes- 
pierre in re-establishing tiie finances of the State upon their 
natural foundations. They could not raise taxes, for the 
simple reason that there were no organized authorities for 
collecting them, and that the taxpayers were sunk in poverty. 
If ever a citizen was found who, from some whim or other, 
wished to pay his quota, he did so, cff course, in amgnats, 
and these had now fallen so low,. 'that the State in reality 
scarcely received a twentieth pmrt of its demand. At the 
time of the 1st of Pmirial ^tiie end of May 1795) the mass 
of p^er money which had been issued had risen to nearly 
13,000 millions, of which 10,000 millions frere in circulation; 
and, in correct proportion to tkis enormous sum, the exchange 
had fallen to 7 per cent.; As the. State had no- other means 
of defraying its expenses titan this paper— as it reckoned 
the amgnats at their nominal worth to the ofificials and 
stoddtolders, but only at the ourrmit . {nice to the army, 
the great contraetors and:ihe< w(tf]aneo^it is evident, that 
it must continually use more and*' more ipapsr money, that 
the issue of the latter must increase . every month,, that, 
consequently, its value .tinust continually' itil> and that 
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its fall must, ia turn, increase the expenditure of the following 
month. At the end of June, instead of 10,000 millions, 
more than lljOOO were in circulation; at the end of July 
14,000, and at the end of August 16,000 millions, and the 
market had fallen to 4,8 and 2>/g per cent. The Committee 
of Public Safety found that they were no longer able to print 
the daily quantity of notes, if they issued any of a smaller 
value than 10,000 francs. There- were days when the treasury 
owed a milliard and a half in assignats^ because the press 
was not able to keep up even with the most necessary ex- 
penses. 

The financiers of Ihe Convention vainly endeavoured to 
convince the nation of the goodness of their paper money, 
and thereby to stop the fall of the exchange. At the end 
of 1794 — when, by the way, 7,000 millions of assignats were 
in circulation — Johannot reported that the State possessed 
a mass of property, as security for their paper money, which 
yielded more than 800 millions a year; as, therefore, he said, 
an estate was generally sold at 40 years purchase, there 
existed 12 milliards of property as securily for 7 milliards 
of paper, and consequently the holders of the latter were 
perfectly guaranteed against loss. The credibility of this 
cidculation was not exac^y confirmed by its being from 
time to time modified with astonishing elasticity. While na- 
tional estates were continually being sold, Johannot proved 
in April, when the assignats had risen to 9 milliards in 
number, that the Stkte still possessed 16 milliards in land. 
Nor was it difificolt to point out the mistakes in this cal- 
enktion. Before the Revolution, landed property in France 
was sold' on the average at 30 years* purchase; but its value 
had fallen %verywhere-^in the case of small estates two- 
fifihs, and' in larger ones from three to four-fifths. If a piece 
of land fetdied a higher price at the auction of the national 
estates, it was entirely owing* to some swindling transaction, 
generaUy to a design of ^ansting the land for a time, 
and then abandoning it at the approach of the term- for 
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paying the next instalment. Johanndt^s hope^ therefore, 
of obtaining 40 years' purchase, was a pure illusion; the 
Government had to be contented if th<sy obtained 20 
years' purchase, that is, a capital of 6 milliards. At the end 
of 1794, consequently, after all the colossal confiscations, 
the amount of paper money already exceeded the property 
on which it was secured. 

This security was, moreover, entirely destroyed, when the 
Convention was obliged to close some of the most fearful 
wounds of the Reign of Terror. By the decree of the Ist 
of January the State undertook to pay the debts of the 
thnigres whose lands it bad confiscated: the amount of these 
debts was found to be 1,800 millions, distributed over a 
million creditors. Still more considerable was the mass of 
property which had. been given up, since May, to the families 
of the condemned— the confiscations of Robespierre’s time — 
which proved to be somewhat more than half the entire domains 
of the State. If we take these two items together — 1,800 
millions for the debts of the timigTh^ and 3,200 millions for 
restored lands — there remain of the above mentioned 6 mil- 
liards, about 1,000 millions worth, in round numbers, of 
landed property, which in the autumn of 1795 Were the only 
security for 16,000 millions of ' 

The State, therefore, was avowedly drifting into a bank- 
ruptcy of unexampled extent. It is easy to imagine what a 
dissolution and confusion of all private affaiirls must be the 
necessary consequence of such a state of things. The greatest 
sufferers were the officials and creditors of the State, who re- 
ceived their salaries and dividends in assignats at their nominal 
value, and who therefore lost 93 per cent in May, and 97 per 
cent in July. A decree of the Committee of Public Safety in 
August shews what they thought of the position of these 
persons: the State, it said, would distribute to the proletaries, 

1 Lecoulteux “Council of 500,*’ miniahed the income of the national 
April 14th 1796: .the restitiitiop di* eatatea to 140 millions. 
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the public officials, and ibe holders of government securities, 
tallow candles, oil, and herrings, at a quarter of the market 
prices But they were not the only persons who felt the 
pressure of the times. As long as the State recognised the 
(mignaU as a legal tender, no creditor could force his debtor 
to any other kind of payment, and the cases were unfortu- 
nately not frequent, in which the debtor was honourable 
enough voluntarily to forego the advantage of the moment. 
The man who in the year 1790 had received a loan of 10,000 
francs, bought a similar amount in paper, in the summer of 
1795, for 20 lomsd'or^ and the creditor who received these 
assignata for his demand saw them melt in about four weeks 
to the value of 12 or 15 louis. In July the Convention 
made an attempt to put a stop to this abuse, by a law 
which decreed an addition of 25 per cent on the nominal 
worth — in the case of a long standing debt— for every 
500 million assignats which were in circulation above the 
sum of 2 milliards. As then 12 milliards were in circulation 
at this time, 9,000 francs in assignats would have to be paid 
for a debt of 1,000 francs in silver, while the real value of 
the latter sum would have been 33,000 francs in assignats^ 
according to the current exchange. So futile a law could 
have no other fate than to fall, after four weeks, into utter 
oblivion. The evils which it was intended to remedy in- 
creased with terrible rapidity. The temptations to which they 
gave birth poisoned all the relations of traffic, 'friendship', 
and family. A younger brother complained to the Conven- 
tioni on the 18th of May, that his father having left him a 
twelfth of his property, his brother, who had hitherto been 
in possession,, had now paid him his portion in assignats^ 
and that he had consequently received scarcely a two hundr 
redth part of his inheritance. ‘ On the 13th of July the 
Legislation - committee reported on a frequent and cry^- 
ing abuse. Many husbands took advantage of the easy 
laws of divorce to plunder their wives, by dissolving the 
marriage, ^pd then paying back the marriage portion in 
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worthless assignats. But the greatest advantage of this state 
of things accrued to the tenant farmers^ who paid their rents 
to the landlords in assignats, and were enabled, by the high 
prices of corn, to pay the rent of a whole farm with a single 
sack of corn; thus, while the owners were perishing in want 
and misery, the tenants saw their own wealth increasing from 
day to day. In the smallest peasants' cottages, furniture of 
mahogany and rosewood was to be seen, together with plate 
and silk, ostentatious banquets, and well filled cellars. The 
rural districts now presented a most striking contrast to the 
distress which prevailed during the Reign of Terror, when, 
as we have seen, they were plundered <^and ill-treated to feed 
the city proletaries. The balance of power was now com- 
pletely changed, and the feelings of the present gainers had 
unfortunately not been purified, but poisoned, by the unjustice 
they had formerly experienced. These melancholy phenomena 
were repeated in every province and in every class. Money, 
which was formerly sought by every one, was now passed 
from hand to hand like a piece of hot iron: every man 
endeavoured to yet rid of it, in any legal way, for a tolerably 
secure possession. Commerce had sunk to a mere usurious 
gambling, since every one had before his eyes the daily fall 
in the value of assignats, and the consequent rise in the price 
of wares ; even those, therefore, wLo had no thought of gain, 
but only wished to avoid loss, bought up as large stored of 
every kind of goods as they could in any way obtain. As 
ready money had been rendered very raiie by the Emigration, 
the requisitions, and ilie unfavourable balance of trade 'ever 
since 1789 ; and as the rate of interest had risen in the 
wealthiest Departments to 12 per cent and in Paris to 30 
per cent — there was virtually no banking business at all. 
The dealers in old stores had taken the ' place of. money 
dealers, and advanced, not ready money, as formerly, upon 
pledges, but vice versa, exchanged the falling assignats for 
furniture, clothes, watches^ rings, books, and, provisions, at, 
of course, their own usurious prices. It is easy to under- 
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stand the difficulty under such circumstances of providing 
for the people, in ^e midst of a scarcity, when every possessor 
of property was endeavouring to invest his capita in stores 
of goods, and thereby withdrawing the latter for a long time 
from circulation. Before the end of the year the'paper money 
was almost exclusively in the hands of the proletaries, the 
officials, and the small rentiers^ whose property was not large 
enough to invest in stores of goods, or national lands. 

The traffic in national estates presented the same scan- 
dalous phenomena. That no one even now, in spite of the 
foreign victories, had any full confidence in the possession 
of a confiscated property^ betrayed itself on every occasion. 
The lands which had once belonged to the church fetched 
a higher price than those of the Emigrh ; and of the 
latter no estate could find a purchaser, even at the lowest 
price, if it was burdened with any kind of mortgage from 
former times. But the more the solvent purchaser withdrew, 
the more eagerly did the unconscientious speculator press 
forward at such sales. At the end of May, when the Con- 
vention, naturally wishing to accelerate* the sale, and to 
withdraw a large quantity of paper money from circulation, 
passed a resolution that every national estate might be ac- 
qui];^d, without auction, if the purchaser paid, within three 
months, seventy-five times the rent of the property as it was 
ini 790— a kind of bacchanalia of avarice ensued. The assignats^ 
as we have said, stood at this time at seven percent; who- 
ever, therefore, possessed ready money in silver could obtain 
seventy-five francs in paper for five francs, and consequently 
buy any national property for five times its rent in 1790. In 
addition to this, it had frequently been a custom in old times 
only to enter one half of the real rent in the contract, and to 
pay the other half with the rent, in the form of the so-called 
pot*de-mn; consequently a property was obtained according 
to. the new law for a little ipore than double the rent. Such 
a prospect enticed buyers enough. It was ordained that tiie 
first who appeared at the time appointed for the sale should 
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receive the property; and the officials reported, that as soon 
as the dock had struck a rush was made at their doors by 
perhaps thirty bidders, one of whom had been first on the 
threshold, but had been run over by a second on the staircase, 
while the third rushed past both into the bureau. As the 
claims of simultaneous bidders were decided by lot, rich people 
sent ten or twenty servants or artisans to secure themsdves 
a large number of lots ; others sent in written ojSers for all 
the national estates, situated in their ifistrict, at once. In spite 
of -all this, the Convention would have shut their eyes, if 
they could have swept some milliards of assignats from cir- 
culation by this manoeuvre, so overpowenng was the necessity 
of lessening the mass of paper, and raising- its value. But 
not even this object was gained by this reckless extravagance : 
on the contrary, it drove all the purchasers to take common 
measures to depress the exchange, in order to procure their 
purchase money at the lowest possible price. As soon as 
this became evident the Convention no longer hesitated. 
The law was suspended, and not only that, but with aU the 
frivolity of revolutionary policy, the sales already completed 
were cancelled, and thereby a fresh and heavy blow dealt 
to the credit of the State. Notwithstanding this, a similar 
project was concocted in the very same weeks for selling, the 
touses which belonged to the Statl — and which, partly from 
bad management, and partly from the cost of repair^, yielded 
no retum-^for a hundred and fifty times their .rent in 1792. 
The result may be easily calculated. Since 1788, rents in 
Paris had fallen to a tenth of their former amount, while 
assignats at the present moment (July 1795) stood at three 
per cent of their nominal worth: according to this decree, 
therefore, a bouse might be bought for the half, in silver, 
of its former rent. There was, of course, no questi^ of 
the execution of this law. 

What means were not tried ^uring those summer moQths 
to close the source of all ftw misery, and to maintain the 
value of the assignats I One plan was to make a large lottery 
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loan of a milliard at three per cent interest: but unfortunately, 
in spite of interest and prizes, no one had any inclination to 
trust his assignats to this government, however low their value. 
They then hit upon the idea, that though the^ peasants and 
merchants might have no silver, they possessed corn and 
goods, and that nothing would be easier than to restore the 
finances, if they obliged the taxpayers to pay in kind, ac- 
cording to the prices ^ of 1790. This subject was debated 
for weeks, and the patent evils of such a system were 
pointed out, but at last half the land-tax was demanded in 
corn. The country once more resounded with loud and over- 
whelming protestations that it would not suffer a new mdximum 
to be laid upon it under any form whatever, and the exe- 
cution of the law remained very incomplete. In a word, 
every new attempt proved only too plainly that no power 
on earth could wipe out the consequences of former violence* 
The cup which Robespierre had filled to overflowing with 
violations of law and right, must be drained to the very 
dregs. After the horrible yesterday there was no balm for 
the sufferings of to-day: the only problefti capable of solution 
was, how to reach firm ground again for to-morrow in the 
shortest possible time. The nation had fallen into an abyss 
of suffering, by wishing to conquer the world ; and to obtain 
freedom, by precipitation and breaches of the law: to return 
to prosperity and wealth again there was but one single 
path — the path of economy, order and justice. 

To examine the •budgets of the Government at this time 
would not repay us for our trouble, since the items are 
nothing more than arbitrary references to an indefinite mass 
of assignats^ which were continually increasing in number 
and falling in value. It lies in the very nature of things 
that disorder, confusion, and want, must produce the same 
resulfs iu the finances of the State, as in those of a private 
household. The Governm^t, as we know, was divided 
against itself, wavering and ill-administered ; and we may 
easily conjecture that in the condition of the land as above 
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described, its agents found a tlioiisand opportunities for 
fraud, extortion and embezzlement. All kinds of complaints, 
therefore, continued to be made, as in Robespierre’s time, 
against the administration — complaints of the starving of all 
the Departments, the neglect of the roads, canals, and bridges— 
the decline of the schools and hospitals — the ruin of the 
forests and harbours. The troops received their pay very 
irregularly ; the manufacture of arms was at a standstill ; 
and the fortresses were badly kept up. The former cam- 
paign had cost an immense number of men, so that the 
armies on the frontiers had lost three-eighths of their strengtli 
in a single year ; but no one dared -to speak of a new levy, 
although all the generals were loudly calling for reinforce- 
ments. For even with the present number of troops, the 
administration of the army devoured more than two-thirds 
pf the entire revenue of the State, though the troops were 
living -at the expense of the enemy, or perishing of hunger. 
If the country wished to save money and to prosper at 
home, if it wished to return to law and order, there was 
b.ut one effectual and indispensable way of doing so — and 
here, again, wo may observe the close connexion between 
home and foreign policy — and that was peace. ^ 

. It will become evident after these ^considerations, why the 
great mass of the people, and the Moderate party in the 
Convention who represented them, rejected the policy of 
conquest which such violent energy ; and why Hardenberg, 
a few weeks after he had virtually given* up the left bank 
of the Rhine to the Committee of Public Safety, could hope 
for a peace between France and the Empire without any 
sacrifice of German territory. 

But we know that these leanings, although greatly predo- 
minating among the people, had but a limited and uncertain 
influence in the governing circles. It was npt only , the Ja- 
cobins who were hostile to peace. The faction of Indepen- 
dents, a portion of the Thermidorians, nay, among the Mo- 
derates several of the old Girondists, zealously adhered to 
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the previous warlike policy. They thought that the national 
honour would allow of no peace without ample territorial gains. 
They would have seen in it a repudiation of their favourite 
principles of universal freedom, and the overthrow of thrones. 
The financial distresses only favoured the conclusion in their 
minds, that the booty obtained in war was the most con- 
venient compensation for deficits at home. Sieyfes and Rewbell', 
who daily acquired a more commanding position among mcii 
of those sentiments, had just concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the Netherlands, which gave the Republic, in addition 
to the support of the Dutch fleet, supplies for the maintenance 
of 25,000 men (whb were allowed, for the present, to leinain 
as garrisons in the Dutch fortresses), and which, moreover, 
brought a war contribution of 100 million florins to the 
Treasury; which was equivalent, at the existing exchange, 
to an amount of nearly three milliard francs in assignats. 
Sieyes contemptuously shrugged his shoulders when his 
peaceful colleagues talked of restoring Holland to her in- 
dependence as speedily as possible, and perhaps enlarging 
her borders by the addition of Cleves anef Prussian Geldcrland. 
Tallien, although usually opposed on all points to Sieyes, 
zealously supported him in this matter, and took every op- 
portunity of declaring, that France must surround herself 
on all sides by dependent and affiliated republics, and thereby 
make herself the leading power of Europe. Just at the time 
of the peace of Basle they received fresh and powerful 
nourishment for these tendencies from an unexpected quarter. 

I have already mentioned that the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
of Tuscany, brother of the Emperor Francis, had sent the 
Chevalier Carletti to Paris to ncgociate a peace. As Tuscany 
had never taken an active part in the contest against France, 
and as neither party had violated the frontiers of the other, 
the peace had been concluded in February without any 
difficulty. Carletti had then remained in Paris as minister 
for Tuscany, and was in great favour with the rulers, 

Y2 
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since he had always displayed a lively enthusiasm for the 
French revolution. He moved with great splendour in the 
social circles which had been once more formed since the 
events of Thermidor, gave splendid banquets to the most 
influential members of the Committees, and formed intimate 
relations with the chiefs of all parties. When the Prussian 
negotiation was in full train, he began to turn these connexions 
to account by warning his French friends against 'the uu- 
trustworthiness and unsteadiness of Prussia, so that two or 
three hostile speeches in the Convention were represented 
to the court of Berlin as being inspired by Carletti. Mean- 
while the Peace of Basle was concluded', and it was often 
said in Paris how advantageous it would be if a Prusso- 
Scandinavian alliance could be developed from it. Carletti 
then hinted that France had much better chances than that, 
and at last uttered the important words, that Austria was 
ready to make an immediate peace with the Republic, on 
the condition of definitively ceding Belgium and the Left 
bank of the Rhine to France, if the French in return would 
help her to get possession of Bavaria. He did not say that 
he had a regular commission to make this offer on the 
part of the Austrian government, but he hinted that he was 
most intimately acquainted with its resolutions * on that 
point. Considering the near family connexion of his' Prince 
with the Emperor, and the close relations between Tbugut 
and Manfredini, there was nothing improbable in this. The 
Bavarian Chargi d'affaires at Vienna also reported to his 
Government, that there was no longer' any doubt that Tus- 
cany had made peace with the consent of Austria, who 
gained thereby a paint d'appui for herself in Paris. ^ Prussia 
likewise received positive intelligence from Florence, .that 
Carletti’s mission was the work of Thugut,. who was thereby 

t From the papers of the Barden- b^uoted more particularly below. — 
berg mission in Basle, which will * SeicMIn to Vieregg, March 3rd. 
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opening a channel for a negotiation of his own. ^ At any 
rate Carletti was able to prove the authenticity of his over- 
tures to the French statesmen: there were several among them 
who declared his propositions to be pernicious, but there 
was not one who did not feel well assured that they ex- 
pressed the wishes of the Austrian government, and who 
did not, consequently, look for the speedy opening of an 
official negotiation. All, without exception, were convinced 
that peace, and the Left bank of the Rhine, might at any 
moment be obtained from the Emperor, in return for the 
abandonment of Bavaria to Austria. All, without exception, 
shaped their del ilie rations and actions in accordance with 
this supposition. 

What were the actual sentiments of Austria at this time?* 

On the 4th of Februray 1795, Thugut had sent off the 
Imperial ratification of the secret compact of St. Peters- 
burg, together with a whole scries of accompanying des- 
patches, to Cobenzl. The question was, what was to be 
done, if Prussia, when called upon to acknowledge the treaty 
of Partition, should prove hostile, an^l obstinately refuse? 
Thugut continually repeated that Russia must lend her as- 
sistance, intimidate the King of Prussia, and procure English 
subsidies for the Emperor. Austria, he said, had the most 
perfect confidence in tBc wisdom and fidelity of the Empress; 
should this confidence, however, be unexpectedly deceived, 
the Emperor, since he could not possibly give up Cracow 
and Sendomir, wquld be forced by the perverseness of Prussia, 
to make a speedy peace with France. On every account, 

* The ministry to Tauonzien April the secret relations between Austria 
r2th. As early as November and and France are given by the Prussian 
December Lucchesini had sent word ministry on the 8th of June. — 
from Vienna that Thugut was in * On tliis.subject conf. Unter- 

correcpondence with the Tuscan mi- gang und der Revotuttonskrieg*^ Sec. 4 
nister Manfredini, in order to lieep in the ^^Historieche Zeitschri/f 1870 
open a channel of communication No. 1. 
with Paris. Further details respecting 
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added Thugut, the Emperor must desire to see the end of 
this miserable war. In the face of the shameless cupidity 
of Prussia, the possibility of a Turkish war, and many other 
alarming circumstances, the Emperor must spare his forces, 
and withdraw them into the heart of his Hereditary lands, 
in order to hold them in readiness against every danger that 
might arise. 

In the clearest language, therefore, the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire made the defence of the Rhine, and the war 
with France, depend on the question, whether Russia would 
do every thing in her power to procure him possession of 
Cracow, in spite of Piussia’s resistance. Hn St. Petersburg, 
where they still desired the continuance of the French war, 
this language made a very bad impression. ^^You threaten 
us with a French peace,” said Ostermann, ^4t would be more 
injurious to you than to any one.” Markoff at once drew 
from the despatch the worst conclusions. ‘‘You arc already 
negotiating with France,” he said. While Thugut, in his in- 
most heart, desired the hostility of Prussia, that he might 
then at once make terms with France, and, in alliance with 
Russia, fall upon his detested rival, the Russians, on the 
contrary, preferred not to drive Prussia to extremities, 
that they might have their hands free to act against the 
Turks. And thus Besborodko carried his point, that the 
formal presentation of the treaty of Partition should be 
deferred, and* another attempt made in Berlin to come to 
a friendly understanding. Cobenzl complaiaed that at a con- 
ference with Tauenzien, the Russians had, indeed, defended 
the claims of Austria, but had not only exhorted Prussia to 
submission, but both parties to reconciliation ; nay, that Oster- 
mann himself, in the beginning of April, had brought forward 
the question, whether Austria, in consideration of some equi- 
valent, would give up the disputed Cracow! 

On the Rhine, meanwhile, ClerfaU? ^^fter the loss of Holland, 
led his army up the stream to the country between the Lahn 
and the Main; while the Prussian troops marched in a contrary 
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direction, between Clerfait’s columns, away from the Lahn to 
Westphalia. As the crisis of Polish aflPairs was postponed dur- 
ing the conferences at Berlin, the government at Vienna deter- 
mined to make use of this respite to appease England’s and 
liussia’s vexation at the cessation of arms, by some warlike 
feat against the French. Clerfait received orders to cross the 
Rhine, to reoccupy Coblcntz, raise the blockade of Mayence, 
and then, if circumstances permitted, to make an effort to 
relieve the closely invested Luxemburg. But just as (.'lerfait 
was about to commence operations, he received intelligence 
of the Prussian peace in Basle; and fearing the worst con- 
sequences in every quarter from this event, he paused 
and asked for fresh instructions from Vienna, giving it as 
his own opinion that, under present circumstances, it would 
be better to act entirely on the defensive. It is true that he 
repeatedly received instruetions to venture an attack on 
Coblcntz, or against the French corps before Mayence, but 
at last he sent in a declaration, that in the opinion of a council 
of war, comprising all his generals, the danger of such an 
undertaking w^ould, under present circumstances, be out of 
all proportion to the possible gains. 

Vexed as the Emperor and Thugut were, at the time, by 
the disappointment of their hopes of warlike triumphs, they 
fully shared in Clerfait^ sentiments respecting the peace of 
Basle. “Prussia’s treachery,” wrote Thugut on the 20th of 
April to Cobenzl, “is now clearly brought to fight, and the 
darkest and mos^ comprehensive schemes may be expected 
of her.” He thought of nothing but how he might frustrate 
these designs by energetic action. As ho believed that Prussia, 
in concert with France, had probably resolved on restoring 
Poland, he proposed that the Imperial Courts should them- 
selves adopt this measure, retaining as many Polish provinces 
as their interests required, and creating out of the Prussian 
acquisitions of 1772, 1793 jyid 1795, a new kingdom for some 
prince of Catharine’s own choosing. “The crisis,” he said, 
‘4s a terrible one; our measures must correspond with it.” 
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Tliugut, therefore, would no longer be contented with 
gaining possession of Cracow for Austria; he now proposed 
measures against Prussia similar to those which Napoleon took 
at Tilsit, twelve years later, and thereby called for war to 
the knife, war with all the resources of the Empire. He advo- 
cated measures which must necessarily drive the King into 
th(; deeply abhorred alliance with France- if Prussia could 
still obtain it. With such projects in his mind, will it be 
considered imj)robable that Tliugut did his best to cut Prussia 
off from this last resource? that Carlctti negotiated at his 
instigation? and that the envoy was at least justified in saying 
that Tliugut was ready in case of i\ecd to sacrifice the left 
bank of the Rhine? Nor was the latter’s proposal respecting 
Poland the mere ebullition of momentary excitement; he re- 
peated it, still more urgently, on the 7th of May; and on 
the IGth he declared in the most decided manner that, after 
the recent political knaveries of Prussia, nothing remained 
to the Emperor but to take active measures against her, 
and to withdraw his own troops into the Hereditary lands. 

Thugut’s plans seemed for a moment to obtain a favourable 
hearing even in St. Petersburg. If we remember the de- 
clarations of the 3d of January, we shall easily understand 
that the Peace of Basle was a heavy blow to Catharine. It 
was indeed the most inconvenient che ck to her system of general 
offensive operations against Bavaria, Italy, and the East. The 
first outbreak of wrath against Prussia, was, therefore, no 
less violent in St. Petersburg than in Viejina. The English 
and Prussian ambassadors reported to their governments, 
that those about the person of Catharine began to take up 
again the formerly rejected plan of making the grand Duke 
Constantine king of Poland. Nay, the contents of the secret 
declaration of January the 3d were communicated to the 
American statesman, Governor Morris, whom we have already 
become acquainted with in Paris j and tlie idea broached of 
making Prussia harmless, by uniting Poland, East and West 
Prussia, with Silesia and Neumark, into an hereditary con- 
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stitiitional monarchy, and at the same time bestowing Bavaria 
on Austria. Yet however well such plans might suit the 
transient mood of the Empress, the Russian government was 
kept firmly in its former groove by the force of its permanent 
interests. Catharine desired the subjection, but not the 
destruction, of Prussia; her Turkish schemes were furthered 
by the continuance of the French war, but destroyed by the 
outbreak of a conflict with Prussia. The Russian Mi- 
nisters, therefore, promised Count Cobenzl the most power- 
ful support in respect to Cracow and Sendomir, without 
engaging themselves to anything beyond the contents of the 
January treaties. • Wlien, then, the news came from Berlin 
that the last discussion had been fruitless, they proposed to 
proceed at once to the communication of the treaty of par- 
tition, and peremptorily to demand the accession of Prussia. 
This was what Thugut himself had once wished, but now, 
after the conclusion of the peace of Basle, it caused him 
the most serious consideration. He represented to Count 
Cobenzl, on the 27th of May, the growing confusion in the 
German Empire, in which the Empcicr was not safe for a 
single day from an open breach with Prussia. The latter 
Power, he said, was already drawing a portion of its forces 
towards the East. Austria, on the other hand, had only an 
insignificant force in iBohemia; and the fortresses in that 
country were not armed. If, in this position of affairs, the 
announcement of the partition treaty was mlide in Berlin, 
who could foresGPC the consequences ? If the King possessed 
any energy, his army might soon be at Vienna. Thugut, there- 
fore, demanded that the announcement should be deferred, 
until Austria had placed an army in Bohemia, and the for- 
tresses in that country had been put in a state of defence. 

To such an act of caution, the Russians could not well 
make any objection, and Austria employed all her military 
‘ resources for the protection of Bohemia and Moravia. Hence 
resulted a necessary diminution of interest in the operations 
on the Rhine. It is true that a very ungracious letter was 
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despatched on the 10th of June, to Clerfait, scolding him 
for his inactivity; but the despatch did not end with an 
order to advance without delay, but with a promise shortly 
to send him a plan of operations, which he would have to 
carry out with all speed. For the present, however, as long 
as the Polish question remained unsettled, the promise was 
all that he received, the plan of a campaign never appeared, 
and Clerfait could not stir. 

It was a terrible calamity to the German Empire but 
Thugut had long ago lost all interest in it. His opinion 
respecting these affairs, had been expressed with the most 
perfect openness during the last few* months, to the Em- 
peror and the Vice-Chancellor, Prince Colloredo. When 
the Diet of the Empire, in December 1794, called on the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia to a joint effort in favour 
of peace, Colloredo declared that, under the circumstances, 
the Emperor felt himself obliged to reject the disgraceful 
proposals, to exhort the Estates to energetic preparations for 
war, and was resolved as the supreme champion of the 
integrity of Germany,' if he must fall, at any rate to fall with 
honour. Thugut was of a very different opinion; he re- 
commended the simple ratification of the decree of the Diet, 
and that the negotiation of a peace should be left to Prussia 
and the pusillanimous Estates of the fempire. The Imperial 
constitution, he said, as such, had long become impotent; 
neither the wish nor the intention existed in the Empire 
to do anything either for the Emperor or* for Austria. It 
was absolutely necessary that the Government at Vienna 
should at last see matters in their true light, pursue an 
Austrian policy, and reassume its position as one of the in- 
dependent great Powers of Europe. By such a course, he 
said, they would lose nothing but the burden of defending 
the useless and ungrateful Estates of the Empire. 

This view of the case was certainly calculated’ to lead to 
an understanding with France, and the mission of Carletti 
might offer a convenient and desirable starting point ; and if 
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nothing came of it, at any rate no binding obligations 'would 
have been incurred. . 

Carletti^s communications, as we may easily suppose, made 
no slight impression in Paris. The revolutionary factions, 
Sieycs and his partisans, received them with, lively satis- 
faction. They saw in them the assurance of a splendid and 
long coveted booty; they saw too, that after the cession of 
the left bank of the Rhine, the constitution of the German 
Empire must inevitably collapse, since the three chief Elec- 
torates would disappear, and- the compensation of the- other 
sovereigns on the Rhine would necessitate a complete trans- 
formation of the German territory. What splendid oppor- 
tunities would such a convulsion give for extending French 
influence, and propagating revolutionary principles? Sieyes, 
indeed, did not think it right to seize upon thgt . prey with 
inconsiderate haste, and thereby perhaps render the power 
of Austria absolute in the remnant of the mutilated body 
of the Empire. ‘^The Austrian frontier,” said he, ‘‘must on 
no account be brought nearer to our own ; if Austria wishes 
to get Bavaria, she must give up the^Breisgau and Milan, 
and seek a compensation for them in the interior of Ger- 
many.” But that which made him waver still more, was 
the consideration that^ France could make use of no State, 
as predominating power in Germany, which was closely 
allied with Russia. Just at this time. Monsieur de Stael 
appeared for the . second time as Swedish ambassador, beg- 
ging and praying for French subsidies and a French alliance; 
at the same time favourable intelligence was received of the 
sentiments of the Sublime Porte, which was ready, under 
favourable circumstances, to renew the war against the 
Imperial courts. If Prussia would but make up her mind 
to range hersdf openly and energetically on the* same side, 
the Ambitious Abbe would have considered such a combi- 
nation more deSirfdble and fruitful than any negotiation with 
Austria. But in that case Prussia, of course^ must begin 
by a defittitivo resignation of the left Ijank of the Rhine ; 
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the disinterested ideas of the Moderates^ now appeared to 
the Independents altogether ridiculous and criminal. They 
M^ould not yet come to any final determination, but under 
any circumstances they looked forward with ill-concealed joy 
to a future full of movement, change, and profit. 

The Moderate party, on the other hand, were in the 
highest degree perplexed. They had not yet fixed the 
particulars of their peace programme, but thus much was 
clear to them, that a complete abandonment of the policy 
of conquest was no longer possible. They wavered in their 
views ; they thought of acquiring the Belgian country as far 
as the Meuse — of rectifying the French frontier by the ad- 
dition of the Basle territory on the left bank, and ofMont- 
beliard, . Saarbriicken, and Li^ge. Their object was to pre- 
vent what Jhe Independents most wished for — viz, the over- 
throw of the Empire, the perpetuation of an unlimited 
revolutionary policy, and the continuation and extension of 
a war, which, in their opinion, the material and moral re- 
sources of the Republic could not bear. Among those who 
held these views at that time, was Merlin of Thionville, who 
since the defence of Mayence had enjoyed a not always well 
deserved, but undisputed, influence in all affairs which had 
reference to the Rhine country. He^was a zealous Thermi- 
, dorian, on the worst terms with Sieyfes, very excitable, and 
subject to various influences. In the middle of May he 
was in Pichegru’s head quarters, when Merlin of Douai, at 
that time member of the Committee, called upon him to 
give his opinion as to whether the occupation of the Rhine- 
boundary was conducive to the weal of Prance or not. 
Merlin of Thionville replied, that the decision depended on 
the point of view from which the question was considered. 
If the French government looked only at its late victories, 
the best way, no doubt, of deriving advantage from them 
would be to open a negotiation with the Emperor, and to 
gain his assent to the incorporation of Belgium and "the 
Rhenish lands by the abandonment of Bavaria to Austria. 
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But if they called to mind the financial distress of France, 
the destitution of her armies, and the dangers of internal 
party-feuds, a speedy conclusion of peace would seem urgently 
called for, whether they gained from the German Empire, 
in return, the line of the Meuse, or remained contented with 
the well founded grandeur of France within her old borders. 
^^As for me,” he concluded, ‘‘I give my voice for the latter 
course. I consider it as the only wholesome one: I trust 
that I shall prevail over the gigantic projects of those who 
have forgotten the conditions to which the fate of Empires 
is bound.” ^ 

In this state of feeling the restless Deputy determined to 
take an arbitrary step, from which he promised himself a 
decided success. 

Hardenberg was still in Basle, and on the I'J^th he and 
Barth^lemy fixed the North German line of demarcation. 
This line, according to their treaty, ran from East Friesland 
through Munster to Cloves, then along the Rhine to Duis- 
burg, and along the frontier of the county of Mark as far 
as the Lahn, thence to the Main and along the borders of 
Darmstadt, then by the Neckar from Eberoach to Wimpfen, 
thence South East to Nordlingen, finally embracing the 
territories of the Circles of Franconia and Upper-Saxony. 
France promised not to commit any hostile act against the 
territories beyond this Hue, and Prussia in return guaranteed 
their strict neutrality. On the day after the si'gning of this 
treaty, the Prussiim minister, Barthelemy and Bacher, dined 
at Huningen with Merlin and Pichegru. After dinner Merlin 


' J. Reynaiid, Vie et correepmdance 
de Merlin de ThionvUle^ p. 184. Merlin 
was not always of that opinion. 
In November (ibid. p. 119) he wished 
for the line of the Rhine* And*at 
a later period, when Prussia did not 
act according to his wishes, ho was 


once more doubtful whether France 
ought not after all, to treat with 
Austria; but he soon afterwards 
changed his mind again, and thought 
that the safest course would be to 
negotiate with Prussia and the Em- 
pire, without Austria* 
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told the Minister that Hardenberg must go to Paris for a 
fortnight; for that Cajletti was moving heaven and earth 
to bring about a peace between Austria and France on the 
basis described above; that in spite, of the protest of Merlin 
of Douai, who usually took the lead in diplomatic affairs 
at this moment^ Carletti had succeeded so far, that Pichegru 
had received orders to postpone all hostilities against Austria, 
although he was ready on his part to cross the Rhine at 
any moment, Bartheletny avoided making any distinct de- 
claration, but Pichegru confirmed the communication of the 
Representative to its full extent, and the latter concluded 
by calling upon Hardenberg to warn the German Estates 
against the ambition of Austria. Merlin protested that his 
sole wish was that a Prusso-French alliance should dictate a 
general peace, and that France should claim the country, 
not as far as the Rhine, but only as far as the Meuse, 
Hardenberg, of course, was very much struck by such a 
definite ‘disclosure. It was impossible for him to go in 
person to Paris; he therefore resolved with Barth^lemy’s 
assent to send thither one of his officials, the Councillor of 
Legation, Gervinus, while he himself set off without delay 
to Berlin to make his report in person to the King. In 
Mannheim, he spoke with the Duke Max Joseph of Deux- 
Pbnts, communicated to him in desperate haste the important 
news, and begged him privately to inform his cousin, the 
Elector Charles Theodore, of what was going on. The Duke’s 
Charge (Taffaires^ the Abbe Salabert, did '^this in an official 
ministerial note, which was immediately sent on by the 
Bavarian government to their Federal ambassador at the 
Diet of Ratisbon. The note thus fell under the eyes of the 
Imperial ambassador at that place, and Hardenberg had 
scarcely communicated his intelligence to the King., when 
an Austrian circular wlls sent round to all the German 
courts, declaring the whole story* to be an insane and childish 
fable, the further propagation of which would be an insult- 
ing calumny against the Emperor; Austria, it said, had 
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never thought of negotiating witli France, and least of all 
^through the channel of the so-called ^Connt Carletti. 

In the face of these contending communications, the 
Prussian government had first to consider the difficult 
question, whether Thugut or Merlin were the more worthy 
of belief. Haugwitz was of opinion for the moment that 
Merlin’s story was only designed to cheat Prussia by a bold 
falsehood into a hostile^ and offensive attitude towards 
Austria. His . official answer to the Austrian circular, there- 
fore, expressed the conviction that Hardenberg had heard 
vague reports of this kind, and had repeated them as such 
to a very few persons.* But the despatches which Harnier 
soon afterwards sent from Basle, and Gervinus from Paris, 
only proved too clearly that there was something more in 
the matter. In the first days of June, and, therefore, while 
the impressions of the 1st of Prairial were fresh, and the 
Moderate party full of vigour, Barthelemy communicated to 
the Prussian official that the leaning • of his Government 
was not to insist upon the Khine boundary, but to. rest 
satisfied with the rectification of frontiers. He therefore 
urgently begged that Prussia would induce the German 
Empire speedily to come to terms on this condition. He 
warmly protested that ^ he made this communication only 
from fear that Austria— which had already assented to the 
line of the Rhine in return for the acquisition of Bavaria- 
should take the whole peace negotiations inlo her own 
hands, and ^ turn them to her own special advantage amidst 
ever growing complications. On the 29th of May, Gervinus 
liad a conference with a Commission of the Committee of 
Public Safety, in which, as Sieyfes was the chief speaker, he 
became acquainted with the views of the revolutionary parties. 
The tone assumed by the Abbe was extremely harsh and 
cutting. ‘‘Whence,” he asked first of all, “have you got 
your ideas respecting ou» Austro-Bavarian negotiation?” 
When Gervinus merely replied that all Germany was full 
of this report, he said with angry vexation, that those who 
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shewed no confidence must look for none. “However,” he 
continued, “you tell^us that we may speak to you with 
confidence; well then, I will disclose* to you our inmost 
thoughts; we need a peace to restore and strengthen our- 
selves at home; but we must have a glorious peace, a new 
and lasting system for Germany, where a few States more, 

' and a few States less, ought to exist. “Have you”, he 
suddenly asked, “a fixed plan for a general peace, with 
the map in your hand?” When Gervinus answered in the 
negative, he rejoined: “Prussia must lay such a plan before 
us ; we cannot negotiate till she has done so ; w9 do not 
understand this chaos of the German Empire; it has never 
acknowledged us, and has no existence for us ; we can only 
carry on separate negotiations with individual Princes.” 
Gervinus begged him to fix a more definite basis to treat 
upon. “The National convention,” cried Si^yfes, “has already 
settled our boundary by a vote; the Bhine will be one of 
these, this is unalterably fixed.” “Then that,” asked Ger- 
vinus, “is the will of the French government, and not merely 
the opinion of a few Deputies?” Siiyfes answered: “I did 
not say that, I did not mean that.” At the close of the 
conference he became a little more friendly, and said that 
the bonds which united Prussia and France must be drawn 
closer, that the Republic would gladly increase the strength 
of Prussia, if the latter would only meet the former in the 
right spirit.' Some days afterwards, Gervinus spoke with 
Boissy d’Anglas, whom he also l^iew as an able and trust- 
worthy man. Boissy no more denied the existence of a 
negotiation with Austria than Si^yes had done. On th6 
contrary, while he tried to calm the apprehensions of Ger- 
vinus with respect to the extent of the danger, he said, 
“our negotiation with Austria has, as yet, made very little 
progress.” To prove this he represented that h« himself, 
and the majority of the Convention, were extremely desirous 
of peace, but that they would not conclude it at ‘ such .a 
price. They were, he said, deridedly averse to giving up 
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Bavaria to Austria; they did not intend to Increase the 
power of Austria, but rather to diminish it, and would after 
all keep Belgium for France. He confirmed what Barthdemy 
said about Sardinia: that France did not like to give up 
Savoy and Nice, but was also unwilling to weaken Sardinia 
and therefore wished to conquer Milan for that country.. 
On the whole Gervinus came to the conviction that Carletti 
had treated, without a formal commission indeed, but yet 
entirely in accordance with Thugut’s views; that the French 
government, at the moment, did not wish to declare it- 
self respecting the peace, until the internal state of things 
had been somewhat cleared up, and their own position be- 
come more secure; and lastly, that they were greatly at 
variance among themselves on foreign questions. ‘^The In- 
dependents under Sieyes,’’ he remarked, ‘‘are our decided 
opponents, and wish to found new republics throughout the 
whole of Europe; the party attached to us is certainly the 
stronger, but it is subdivided into two factions — a moderate 
one, which desires to give up the Rhine land, and a rasher 
one, which would retain this country, and then give Prussia 
a splendid compensation during a violent convulsion in the 
German Empire.” In spite of this, however, he thought 
that Prussia, by shewing some degree of firmness, might even 
now win back the greater part of the left bank of the Rhine; 
since, notwithstanding the re8tles8i¥?ss and demqralisation of 
their rulers, the French people had the greatest desire of 
peace, and all sensible and educated persons in the country 
were apposed to the policy of conquest. 

We now see the significance to Europe of the issue of 
the last party struggle in Paris. On the one side, the pos- 
sibility of upholding, in the main, the present position of 
affairs, and above all of obtaining a peace for Germany, ac- 
cording to the wishes of Prussia, at a very slight sacrifice. 
On the other side, an atmosphere heavily charged with elec- 
tricity, a change in the relative power of the Italian States, 
the cession of the Rhine-land to France, and a complete trans- 
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formation of the German Empire; and in the distance the 
prospect of Russian rule as far as the Oder, Austrian omni- 
potence in the remnant of the Empire, and rapacious projects 
against the countries on the Adige and the Lower Danube. 

The immediate effect of the uncertainty in which these 
decisive questions were left for the moment, was a com- 
plete cessation of military operations. Austria was, once for 
all , determined to engage its great army of the Rhine 
as little as possible in the Western theatre of war, that it 
might be always at disposal for the protection of Bohemia, 
in case of a breach with Prussia. As long, therefore, as the 
Polish question was unsettled, and Prussia remained in pos- 
session of Cracow, all the efforts of England to set the 
Imperial troops in motion against the French were un- 
availing. Thugut was always ready with the most satis- 
factory promises, but they remained entirely unfulfilled. In 
the first place, he said, he had no money to send the troops 
into the field; and when England, thereupon, declared her 
readiness to pay subsidies, he bargained for months about 
the amount and the rate of interest. At last these points 
were settled, and the two Powers concluded, on the 4th of 
May, a subsidy-treaty, which was followed, on the 20th, by 
a comprehensive treaty of alliance. * But now the question 
was raised whether the principal efforts of the army should 
be directed against French Comte or employed on the 
Lower Rhine for the relief of Luxemburg. And, un- 
fortunately , it invariably happened that *if Lord Grenville 
preferred the one course, Thugut maintained that the other 
alone was practicable, and consequently neither was adopted. 
Lord Grenville then declared that it was no matter which 
was the preferable plan, that he should be quite contented 
if the Austrians would but fight, wherever it might be; 
upon which Thugut expressed his deep regret, that in spite 
of the most energetic direction^' of the Emperor, General. 
Clerfait for military reasons had declared that it was quite 
impossible for the present to assume the offensive. Mean- 
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while Luxemburg espitnlated, and the prospect of a royalist 
rising ip t'ranohe Comtd was entirely destroyed. English com- 
missioners who arrived in Clerfait’s head-quarters at the end 
of duly, found the army in excellent condition, thoroughly 
refreshed by their long repose, well supplied with provisions, 
strengthened in numbers, and in all respects ready for action. 
But when they expressed to the General their surprise at 
his inactivity, after the orders he had received to attack the 
French, he asserted with the greatest vehemence and in- 
dignation,* that he should only have been too glad to lead 
his troops into action, but that he had never been' empowered 
to advance against the enemy. Sir Morton Eden, the 
English ambassador in Vienna, a great admirer of Thugut's 
policy, declared that such treachery was inconceivable. Yet 
even he could not help reporting to his Government, in March, 
May and June, that if Prussia did not evacuate Cracow, 
war would inevitably break out between the two great 
German Powers. He 'ini^t, therefore, easily have seen that 
until the Polish question was settled, no end to the inactivity 
of Austria was to be looked for, * • 

And thus the French remained in undisturbed possession 
of the left bank of the Bhine during the whole summer, and 
there could, of course, be no question of an advance. of the 
Austrians into Francne Comt6 at a time when Thugut's 
whole attention was tunied towards Cracow, and his whole 
soul filled with contempt of the Holy Rdinan Empire. 
Nothing could h^e tiappened more fortunately for the French. 
The disorganisation of their whole military system, the de- 
crease of their numb^, the destitution of their troops, had 
now reached such a terrible pitch, 4hat, in spite of the con- 
tinual pressure exercised by the Committee of Public Safety, 
not one , of til^ehr generals .(^ed to take the offensive and 
to cross, the I^hiine. . And thus they lay in a' state of com- 

.*Emmte'^St«i^pia«)kMof8b'N[orton t. Sybel, ‘*0«aterreiob nnd Deutsob* 
EdeiA aa<l-,UaL;...Cmwt**A... Conf. land im ReTolntiomkiitg," p. 113. 
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plate inaction in the conquered and plundered districts of 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Upper Rhine was occupied 
by the Rhine and Moselle Army, scarcely 90,000 strong, now 
under the command of General Pichegru; on the Middle 
and Lower Rhiife stood Jourdan with the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse in about equal numbers. Even after the capture 
of Luxemburg, week after week passed away without the 
slightest movement on the part of Pichegru or Jourdan. 
Nor was any greater activity displayed by their opponents 
on the opposite bank — the Austrians, the troops of the 
Empire, and the Emigres: it seemed as if the forces of the 
two nations, had assembled on the banks of the Rhine to 
display themselves in peaceful parade. Matters were at the 
same time carried on a little more briskly, but not more 
energetically, at the Diet of Ratisbon, where the Estates 
without exception were filled with a longing for peace, but 
fluctuated in cruel uncertainty between Prussian and Austrian 
influences ; fearing Austria, because they imputed to her a 
greater desire of war, and yet not daring to claim the me- 
diation of Prussia, for fear of offending the Emperor. The 
result was a decree of the Diet, passed in the course of 
July,^hich begged the Emperor to mediate a peace, and 
Prussia to support him in the good work— a decree which 
in the existing state of alienation beWeen the two Courts 
had virtually no meaning at all. 

The French government regarded the second theatre of 
war — on which they were measuring swords with Austria — 
viz. Italy, with very different feelings from those with which 
they looked upon the Rhine. In the former country both 
parties wishes to keep S^voy, and to wrest Milan from the 
Austrians. The Independents pursued tliis object all the 
more eagerly, because, as we have seen, they were ready, on 
this condition, to give up Bavaria to the Emperor in return 
for the left bank of the Rhine. .Accordingly they regarded 
the conquest of Milan as the final effort, by which they 
hoped to obtain a glorious and advantageous treaty of peace 
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for the Republic, 'and they were incessantly exhorting their 
armies of the Alps and Italy to strike decisive blows. But the 
military disorganization had made no less progress in that 
country than on the Rhine ; and in spite of the internal 
discord which continued to cripple the operations of the 
Austro-Sards, it became evident that the republican generals 
could not attain their object without very considerable re- 
inforcements. A great levy of recruits in the interior was 
not to be thought of at that time, and the Committee of 
Public Safety therefore made up its mind to a new peace, 
which should render the troops, hitherto employed in the 
Pyrenees, disposable for the war in the Appennines — viz, 
peace with Spain. ^ 

The court of Madrid, as we have already observed, had 
long lost all pleasure in this destructive and endless war. 
For a time the Queen and the Minister Godoi, Duke of 
Alcudia, had enthusiastically favoured the contest, because 
it seemed to be a vital question for the supremacy of 
the favourite in opposition to Aranda’s love of peace. But 
since the summer of 1794 the, fortxin^of arms had changed; 
both in the Eastern and Western Pyrenees the Spaniards 
had been obliged to evacuate the enemy’s territory ; ffiay, in 
the East, the French ^general had crossed the frontier, and 
with his right wing in the mountains had conquered the 
valleys of Cerdagne, and with his left the protecting forts 
on the Catalonian coast. These disasters made the deepest 
impression on the wretched court of Madrid ; the Queen saw 
all her hopes deceived, and Alcudia wavered in utter help- 
lessness between foolish pride and abject fear. In September 
he made the first step towards a direct negotiation, by caus- 
ing his wish for J)eace to be expressed to a certain Simonin, 


^ Conf. for the following, Barente^ 1795,^ and above all Baumgarten's 
IlUtoira de la Conventipn^ th(f last ^*History of Spain at the time of the 
pages of Yol. y.-^Memoires du roi French revolution.” 

Joseph^ vol. I. — Correspondence of' 
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who had been sent by the Committee of Public Safety to 
Barcelona to tend the French prisoners of war. No sooner 
had this been done, than he received intelligence of the. 
plan of a royalist insurrection in Paris and the South of 
France, and immediately began to indulge idle hopes of a 
splendid victory over the ilevolution. The Committee of 
Public Safety on their part answered him in a tone of im- 
perious confidence, and in October the army of the West 
drove the Spaniards with vigorous blows nearly as far 
back as Pampeluna. Under the influence of these vary- 
ing impressions, Godoi, in deep despair, declared to the 
Cabinet council that no human power xould stop the progress 
of the Fjjgnch. He then once more proposed to England 
to acknomedge the Count of Provence as Regent of France, 
and in the middle of November sent an ultimatum to Simo- 
nin, in which he expressed his readiness to conclude a peace 
with the French republic, if the latter would liberate the 
children of Louis XVL, and give up the French provinces 
bordering on Spain to the Dauphin, as an independent king- 
dom. The Committee of coxirsc expressed the highest in- 
dignation at such a proposal, recalled Simonin on the spot 
from IJarcelona, and called upon their generals to reply to the 
insolence of the Spanish court with cannon balls. 

General Dugommier had already acted in accordance with 
the spirit of these instructions. His incapable adversary, 
Count de la Union, had buried himself near . Figueras in a 
number of badly planned trenches; on the l^th of November, 
General Augereau turned the left wing which held the key 
of the Spanish position. This movement, it is true, came 
to a stand-still when Dugommier, who was just on the point 
of opening the contest in the centre, was killed by a cannon 
ball ; but Union allowed the precious hours to pass away 
without taking any kind of precautions; when, therefore, 
Dugommier’s successor renewed the attack at all points on 
the 20th, the Spaniards were completely defeated after a 
short resistance. Continually rolled up from the left, they 
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lost one position after another; Union himself fell in the 
meUe^ nearly 9,000 officers and soldiers were killed, and 
eighty entrenchments with 200 guas captured. The rout of 
"^the defeated army was so complete, and the consternation 
of the Spaniards so great, that in eight days General Torres 
delivered up the immensely string fortre^ss of Figueras with 
a garrison of 9,000 men, 170 guns, and a vast store of am- 
mimition and food, without firing a shot. 

This great (catastrophe called forth, in the first place, a 
mighty outburst of patriotic enthusiasm in the threatened 
border province of Catalonia. In the interior of the country 
the Spaniards wene more influenced by their discontent wi^^i 
their own Government, by financial distress and political 
demoralisation ; the taxes were collected with great difficulty, 
the recruits endeavoured to escape the conscription, and the 
people, with bitter imprecations, demanded peace. But on 
the borders, the inhabitants knew no other impulse than that 
of self preservation and hatred against the French* While 
the latter had thought that the appearance of their tricolore 
would rouse the Spaniards to revolt tigainst the abuses in 
Madrid, the latter were filled with a furious abhorrence of 
the murderers of Louis XVI, the persecutors of the Qhurch, 
and the blasphemers of Christianity. To this was added the 
harshness of the Conventional commissioners, the licentious- 
ness of the soldiers, and the ill-treatment of the occupied 
districts : ^ throughout Catalonia, Navarre, and Biscay, the 
people demanded arms for the contest against the impious 
enemy. No one, ind^edy had the slightest confidence in the 
Government at Madrid ; on the contrary, after the fall of 
Figueras, Catalonia wished to withdraw entirely from the 
orders of the Co.urt, and then td raise 150,000 armed men 
against the foreign enemy. An open breach was, however, 
once more avoided; and at last a popular force of 4,000 
men was raised, in close ^cooperation with General Urrutia, 
the successor of Union, who was fortunately a very able 
and energetic man. Happily for the Spaniards, the French 
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general P4rignon^ instead of closely pursuing the ruins of 
the army which had been defeated, near Figueras, lost his 
time in besieging Bosas, a fortress on the coast, which was 
the first in this campaign to set an example of vigorous 
resistance, and did not capitulate till the begimting of 
February; so that Urrutia was enabled to restore order in 
his shattered regiments on the other side of the river Fluvia, 
and to organize the arming of the Catalonian peasants on 
a grand scale. 

Whilst in this quarter nation and army were vying with 
one another in self-sacrifice and activity, the Court of Madrid 
still afibrded the same example of utter frivolity and revolt- 
ing incapacity. Alcudia forgot the horrors of the defeat of 
Figueras in a whirl of low pleasures and extravagant dissi- 
pation; and when the Minister of Marine,. Valdes, strongly 
urged him to make peace, this was only another reason with 
the Queen for continuing the war, because it was the first 
of all considerations with her, that no political adversary 
should be in the right in opposition to Alcudia. When Tallie%. 
in December, privately sent overtures from Paris, to the effect 
that Spain might obtain a peace with ,. France without any 
cession of territory, if she would separate herself from Eng- 
land, Alcudia declined the proposal. He did so on this 
occasion, not from pride or hope of victory, for in his inner- 
most heart he would have been glad to escape the troubles 
and annoyances of war; but the Spanish court, as Count 
de la Caneda said, could not make the exertions necessary 
for the attainment of peace and a sj^fe ^fteutnality. ‘^The 
Queen, ^ wrote the Prussian amba^sa^r^ Rt that timC) wishes 
for peace, the King has no will at all, Qodoy, young and 
inexperienced, fancies that ^ar aiid fpea?e,^are made with 
the same means, and looks for a ^^oision I jNpiv not whence.^ 
Under these circumstances Count pjEi|)^rus, ^alUen^s father- 
in-law, was able to continue the i^egotiation in secret, to 
which the intelligence receiyed in iPebrUaryv of the conquest 
of Holland, and the departure o^f Cqunt jj&olz for Basle, 
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gave a fresh impulse. Alcudia once more recurred to his 
old jealousjr of England ; he had a reconciliation with Valdes, 
and in a great Cabinet council, held on the 22nd of March, 
in presence of the King and Queen, the question was for- 
mally mooted of concluding a peace with France on the 
sole conditipn of the liberation of the two royal children. 
All persons present signified their lively approval; King 
Charles alone, who never heard a word before from any 
one of a peaceful tendency, was highly enraged at the pro 
posal to treat with the abominable regicides ; but even he 
was appeased, when his consort represented to him how 
many holy chapels^had been destroyed during the war, and 
that the Church itself, therefore, had the greatest need of 
peace. Don Domingo Yriarte, an able but frivolous man 
of business, who had been formerly banished from Madrid 
on account of his Jacobin sympathies, and sent as Ambas- 
sador to Poland, was selected to go to Basle, and open 
negociations of peace with Barthelemy, In the case of any 
other government than the Spanish, a decided line of conduct 
would have been hereby taken up, and a definite system 
adopted. But no sooner was the order sent oflF to Yriarte 
than the state of feeling in Madrid once more changed. 
The impression produced by the conquest of Holland was 
outweighed by the preliminary intelligence of the Triple 
alliance between England, Austria and Russia; the example 
of the Prussian peace lost its weight in consequence of a 
pretty direct and plain spoken declaration of England, that 
she would commence a war with Spain as soon as Alcudia 
had made peace with Prance. In the midst of these con- 
flicting influences the Duke came to the thoroughly charac- 
teristic resolution, that Yriarte should for the present con- 
tinue his negotiation, but without shewing any too gfcat 
readiness to make concessions. He thought that a consider- 
able time might thus be spent, during which it was to be 
hoped^ that Urrutia would protect the frontier, and England, 
on her part, be induced t6 adopt milder measures. 
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The Committee of Public Safety in Paris, meanwhile, 
had received the news of Yriarte’s mission, at first ^ith 
eome distrust, but finally to the general satisfaction oi all 
parties. The peacefully inclined members of the Committee 
greeted every step of this nature with unmixed pleasure, 
and the Independents saw in the conclusion of^the Spanish 
war new means of promoting their more important objects. 
Barthelemy, therefore, was directed to enter into the nego- 
tiation. The details of the instructions he received were, 
it is true, no less categorical than in the Prussian nego- 
tiation. He was to press in every way for a speedy settlement, 
and was on that account to assumo a curt and commanding 
air, to consent to no armistice, to cut short any mention 
of internal French affairs— of the children of Louis XVI., 
the Emigres and the Church; and on all other questions — 
compensation, frontiers, war expenses, and neutrality— to ask 
as much as possible, and only to concede as much as was 
absolutely necessary. It soon appeared how different were the 
points of view from which the two parties regarded the 
matter. Barthelemy informed the l^panish ambassador, that 
the Republic was ready to give up the border districts on 
the Pyrenees, now occupied by their troops, but demanded 
in return the cession of Louisian^ in America, and the 
Spanish portion of the island of San DomingOi Yriarte 
gave a decided refusal to these terms, representing that his 
Governmenf would never dare to propose to the Spanish 
people such a humiliating settlement of the question. He 
then, iii his turn, proposed the grant of a pension to the 
emigrant Princes, free permission to return home for the rest 
of ^ the Emigres^ and a recognition of the Catholic church in 
France. Whereupon Barthelemy gave him. to understand 
that be was ready to treat on the question of more or less 
in respect to territory, but that he must consider any further 
allusion to French domestic Concerns as ra breaking off of 
the negotiation. Yriarte was reluctantly compelled to believe 
that Barthelemy was in earnest, and ^Ivithdrevv those demands. 
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But he returned all the more vigorously to the other point, 
which, as he said, was one of honour, religion, and, if they 
pleased, of fimatidsm, — viz, the fate of the imprisoned 
children in the Temple. These conversations were carried 
on .for weeks. In vain did Barth4lemy point out to him 
that it was impossible for the Republic to trust so dangerous 
a Pretender to the hands of a foreign government. Yriarfe, 
with equal emphasis, declared that his King could not pos- 
sibly pass over in neglect and silence the fate of his nearest 
and greatest kinsman. Between these two principles no com- 
promise was possible. 

And thus the deitth of the unhappy boy was of no less 
moment for the foreign affairs, than for the internal politics, 
of France. The Committee sent word to Barthelemy, that 
in the sitting of the 9th of June the Convention had heard 
of the death of the young Capet with the greatest indifference, 
and of, the taking of Luxemburg with lively enthusiasm. 
Yriarte expressed his deep sorrow at this news but it was evi- 
dent that the real negotiation of peace could now for the first 
time begin. There were still considerable* differences between 
the two Powers, but none which might not be got over by 
good will on either side. - Yriarte’s first words, after the 
brother had escaped by, death from the sphere of human 
disputes, were directed to the liberation of the sister, the last 
member of the royal family. The Committee had, indeed, 
in her case no political smruples with respect to* the safety 
of the r^ublioah. Constitution ; but their national pride ren- 
dered them^arerse to make such a concession to the demands 
of a foreign .got^enuhent. They therefore anticipated the 
Spanishvrequtoti'.by <proposing to the Convention to ask the 
£mperor;'iyahcis*'4i6. take the Princess in exchange for the 
Deputies'. wW: w^' formerly delivered up by Dumouriez to 
the Austrians. .,No one >- could doubt that the Cabinet of 
Vienna would gladly consent, to this arrangement — and the 
exchange was really carried out a few months later,- with- 
out mudi troutde.' BUrthdemy, therefore, was able to declare' 
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to the Spanish ambassador, that the liberation of the Prin*- 
cess could no longer form a subject of deliberation between 
them, as the Convention was already negotiating with Austria 
on this very point. This matter being settled, they now 
came to the real political part of their work. In this too 
they met with several difficulties. France insisted on the 
cession of Louisiana and San Domingo, which the Spanish 
plenipotentiary refused to discuss. Spain desired to be 
acknowledged as mediator between the Republic and the 
Italian States, especially the Pope; while Barthelemy had 
received express orders not to allow any mention to be 
made of Italy. As the predominance of'the French arms in 
the Pyrenees became more decided every day,^e Committee 
of Public Safety would perhaps under such circumstances 
have broken off the negotiation ; but it was now that the 
above mentioned considerations respecting Austria and Italy 
made themselves heard, and the Committee adhered to the 
resolution to do their utmost to obtain ^ peace with Spain, 
with a view to strengthen the Army of Italy. 

While hitherto tbe heaviest blows had been dealt in the 
Eastern Pyrenees, the chief weight was now to be thrown 
into the Army of the West, in Guipuscoa and Biscay, where 
they might expect to surprise the Spaniards in an unprepared 
state, and gain considerable advantages without serious dif- 
ficulty. Then, they hoped, the Government at Madrid would 
consent to a peace, and the Army of the East might be 
transferred to Italy, and there bring m&tters to a decision 
with Austria and Europe. . . 

General Moncey, who had at that time odmm^hded the 
Army of the West Pyrenees, received instructions to this 
effect together with reinforcements. H&i^ had"- about 40, 000 
men under his command, and scarceijr 30,01^ Spaniards under 
Castel-Franco opposed to him; and as the lattet had to 
protect Navarre on the one sidfe, and Biscay on the other, 
against the French, his forced were widely sepat^ated from 
one another. At the end of June Moncey fiifet attached the 
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Biscayan corps of the enemy under General Crespo, and 
having forced the passage of the border river Deba, he 
threw a considerable portion of his forces on the Spanish 
division in Navarre, drove them fer into the interior of the 
country, and thereby totally destroyed their communications 
with their brethren in arms in Biscay. After this, Crespo 
was unable to offer any considerable resistance to the ad- 
vancing foe; on the one side, the French reached Vittoria, 
and soon afterwards the Castilian frontier on the Ebro, and 
on the other side, occupied the city oi Bilboa, the capital of 
Biscay. The terror produced by these movements on the 
Government of Madrid was great and decisive. Although 
General Urrutia in Catalonia had engaged Scherer, the new 
French General of the Army of the East, in a bloody and 
successful battle ; althougk General Cuesta had made con- 
siderable progress in the Cerdagne against the Republicans, 
the court of Madrid, immediately after Moncey’s victories, 
sent milder instructions to their agents at Basle. 

The peace was thereupon signed by Barth^lemy and 
Yriarte on the 22nd of July. France gave up her claim 
to Louisiana, and Spain, on her side, ceded her portion of 
San Domingo to the French. France agreed to the Spanish 
mediation in a future ^negotiation of peace with Naples, 
Parma, and Portugal. With respect to the other Italian 
states— by which, according to a secret article, the Pope was 
especially understood— France accepted the goo^ offices of 
Spain. The feding at Madrid underwent such a complete 
change, when the first sacrifice^ had once been made, that 
immediately after the signing of the peace, Yriarte expressed 
the wish of his. Coprt to renew the old Bourbon alliance 
between the two States ; in order, as he said, to break by 
their united po^ei* the preponderance of England in the 
Mediterranean, and of the Austrians in Italy. 

All parties in Porie were, highly delighted with this result. 
The people at large, and the Moderate party, rejoiced in 
the feet per se^ that another great theatre of war was closed; 
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the Independents looked with satisfaction at the more distant 
consequences which would arise for their plans, from the 
setting free of the Army of the Pyrenees. ‘^My offensive 
plans, wrote Bonaparte, ‘‘have been sanctioned ; we shall 
soon see important events in Lombardy; Sardinia will doubt- 
less think of peace, and it only depends upon us to come 
to terms forthwith, even with the Emperor.” ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘we demand of him very advantageous conditions, 
which we intend to obtain by force of arms.’” 

Whilst the Spanish treaty was no doubt, in its immediate 
effects, a gain to the revolutionary and aggressive party, 
events had taken place at the same . time at home, which 
weakened the influence of the Moderates and gave a decided 
direction to the policy of the Convention. 
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m 

While the Republic was gaining victory after victory abroad 
through the disunion and faintheartedness of its enemies, 
the Government was no longer able to control the turbulence 
of parties at home, or to obtain for the advantage of the 
country a strong and independent position. Whoever tries 
to make a revolution, will always aim at the Utter destruction 
of every adversary ; and whoever wishes to close it, must 
endeavour, before all things, to reconcile contending parties. 
At that period — the summer of 1795, — the ears both of the 
friends and enemies of the Revolution rang with the fearful 
watch-word of the Reign of Terror; “half measures in 
revolutionary times are fatel — to draw back a single step 
is destruction — the dead alone never return.” Whoever had 
the upper hand, therefore, for the moment, thought himself 
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obliged to secure his advantage by the total destruction of 
his opponents ; every success was followed by increased 
violence, wilder outbreaks of passion, and more desperate 
resistance. During the prevalence of such feelings, the po- 
sition of the moderate parties necessarily became more 
unfavourable ; the extreme factions of the Right and Left 
gained more and more exclusive possession of the field. 

1 The Ist of Prairial had given a new impulse throughout 
France to the tide which had set in against the Jacobins. 
Men were not everywhere contented, as in the Convention, 
with combating Jacobin laws, or arresting Jacobin leaders. 
We know how rabid was the thirst foi* restitution and re- 
venge in the Departments of the South ; and immediately after 
the Toulonese revolt, this feeling found vent in the most 
atrocious crimes. Some hundreds of Terrorists had been 
locked up in Fort St. Jean at Marseilles. During the troubles 
at Toulon the Marseillais were apprehensive that on the arrival 
of the Toulonese, these prisoners would make common cause 
with the latter; as soon, therefore, as Toulon was taken, 
the chiefs of the COmpagnie du Soldi resolved to free them- 
selves from such dangers for the future, by a single deed 
of blood. On th% 5th of June a crowd of armed men sur- 
prised the fort ; the small guard at the entrance was quickly 
overpowered, the officer in command seized and confined, 
and then one prison after another broken open and its in- 
mates massacred. The butchery lasted nearly the whole 
day, and when the strong prison doors resisted even the axes 
of the assailants, they shattered them with cannon^ and shot 
down the prisoners with volleys of musketry. 3J0Wards the 
evening the murderers were tired out, and soifie of them 
intoxicated ; and in order to facilitate their hOttid task they 
threw great bundles of straw through the broken ivindows of 
the prispn, kindled it, and left the prisoners to be burnt alive. 
It was not until night had fallen that the Conventional com- 
missioners came from the town, accompanied by torch-bearers 
and national guards. They reasoned with the assassins, and 
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exhorted them to quiet, and obedience to the law, * and at 
last induced them to withdraw, after some of the ring-leaders 
had been arrested, and their ajms restored to the guard of 
the fort. The number of slain according to the official list 
was 86 ; according to other statements more than 200. 
Several days elapsed before mediosl assistance was sent to 
the wounded, after most of them had perished ; the captured 
murderers were liberated a few days afterwards without any 
exafhination. 

Still worse than the, horrid deed itself was the satisfaction 
with which the population, far and wide throughout the landi, 
received the intelligenc(4 of it. By the long continued horrors 
of the Reign of Terror all moral feelings had been brutalized, 
and all ideas of right and wrong destroyed. Similar excesses 
to those of Marseilles took place in all parts of the South. 
In Avignon the hand of the blood avenger overtook the * 
murderers of la Glaciere ; in Sisteron and in Digne the of- 
ficials of the Jacobin administration, and the members of 
the Revolutionary committees, were cut down. In Tarrascon 
the victims were thrown from a lofty tower on to the sharp 
rocks of the Rhone banks 5 and for three months, both there 
and in Lyons, similar atrocities were practised. Originally 
these murderous deeds were the results of no political ten- 
dencies, but exclusiv^y pf avenging wrath against the 
bloody ministers of the Reign of Terror. When, however, 
such scenes became more frequent, and were enacted in 
every part of twenty Departments, political parties began 
to found their hopes on the wide spread agitation of the 
popular j^ind. In several quarters royalists of the old 
stamp begaqt tp. bestir themselves ; numerous members of 
the first eihigratton of the noblesse returned to, Lyons or 

, : 1 V ; 

' AccortlHig to the account given serves more credit than the snb- 
hy the Duke of Montpehsier^ brother sequent ojcaggerated statements of 
of Louis VliiUippe, who was present Frdron. 
at the time, and who i^ertaiuly de- 

IV. 
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Marseilles, where, as we know, the non-juring priests had 
always possessed vqry considerable influence. In Lyons these 
tendencies were followed with so little consideration, that 
the Convention, which since the Ist of Prairial had shown 
little inclination to act with severity against the enemies of 
the Jacobins, was at last^obliged to interfere. They sum- 
moned the looal Authorities before their bar, transferred the 
police administration to the Military authorities, and dis- 
armed the National guard; these measures were carried oout 
without any resistance, but the intrigues of the Boyalists, 
and the persecution of the Jacobins, were- by no means 
stopped. ^ , 

In Paris, too, a more and more clearly defined party of 
Bourbon-royalists was formed within the great monarchical- 
constitutional opposition which we have already described. 
It was composed of numerous and heterogeneous elements — 
a considerable portion of the Jemme former members 
of the first States General, and a number of peaceable and 
liberal citizens. The latter were of opinion, that as France 
had, once for all, need of monarchy, she must not be afraid 
of a handful of EmigriSy but, now that the Dauphin was dead, 
must acknowlegethe next heir, Louis XYIII., the eldest brother 
of the King, who was then residing in Verona. They did 
not, however, contemplate an immediate restoration by violent 
means ; they intended to wait the results of the new con- 
stitution and the future elections, and hoped, v^ithout recourse 
to arms, to recall the Bourbons by a decree, of the legis- 
lative body. But by their side were hotter , heiuls, who 
observing the univers^ abhorrence whi^h prevail{ed of the 
Jacobins, looked every day for an insurre^iiipn,^ fiiypur 
of the legitimate rightful nmnarch, and hopt^ complete 
return to the ancim rigime. It was. inde^ imp^ible to 
make a greater mistake respecting, . the resl; -w:isbe8 of the 
people; but, as usual, want of di^mment.-by . po means 
checked the restless zeal of these, ardent partisans. They 
canvassed and agitated, corresponded and conspired, kept 
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up an understanding with Tallien and other Thermidorians, 
bestirred themselves in the Sectional assemblies, despatched 
letters to Louis XVIII. at Verona, to the 6migris in the 
Austrian army, and to Charette and Cormantin in the West. 
Since November, 1794, the Court at Verona had formed a 
Royal agency, consisting of the .Abb4 Brottier, the Abb6 
Ijemaitre, and the Chavelier Despomelles. The most active 
of these was Brottier, of whom his colleague Maury was 
accustomed to say: “if you wish to throw a matter into in- 
extricable confusion, place it in the bands of Brottier; he 
could rouse the angels of heaven to revolt before the throne 
of God.'’ Like all politicians of his stamp, and especially 
the greater part of the noble Emigris, he was a man of the 
narrowest fanaticism, and the most unbounded credulity. 
He imagined that he had a fourth part of the Conventional 
deputies at his disposal. He regarded the Constitutionalists 
as almost more worthy of death than the bloodiest Jacobin, 
and after the peace of La Jaunais he denounced Charette 
as an equally insignificant and untrustworthy man. Not 
many weeks afterwards, however, he hetu-d that Louis XVIH. 
had written a letter to the General of the Vendeans, full of 
grateful admiration; and as the peace in La Vendee seemed 
by no means to rest on a secure basis, he immediately 
sketched a plan, according to which the West was to rise 
again under the command of the “unrivalled” Charette, 
while Pr4cy, the defender of Lyons, was to raise the royal 
standard at the same time in the South, the Prince of Conde 
to conduct his troops through Switzerland into Dauphin^, 
and the friends of the monarchy in Paris to put a terrible 
end to the Convention. With regard' to Foreign powers, 
he bated the English as the cold and selfish hereditary ene- 
mies of France, and' told Louis XVIII., in 1795, that the 
only trustworthy monarch, whose assistance the Emigrfs 
could claim with honour |ind advantage, was the King of 
Spain. . 


Aa2 
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Visionary and futile as were these views and projects, 
affairs in La Vendee and Bretagne really assumed a very 
serious aspect immediately after the conclusion of the peace. 
From the very first day mutual complaints were made of 
breaches of treaty. If we examine the numerous documents ’ 
relating to these affairs, we find no sufi^cijent data on which 
to found a judicial decisipu oh the merits. of the case; but 
the following facts are undoubted. The Republican leaders, 
the Committee of Public Safety, and the negotiating Com- 
missioners, wished to preserve peace. They appointed members 
of their own party, exclusively^ as oflScials, but they took 
all possible care to . select moderate apd upright men. They 
strained every^ nerve to accustom both officers and men to 
order and discipline, and to make them maintain a rational 
and peaceable attitude. When their^ Generals complained 
of the refractory conduct of the Vendeans, they constantly 
replied by warning them to have nothing to do with Ithe 
Terrorists. In the beginning the same thing may be said 
of the Royalist as of the Republican chiefs. Charette and 
Stofflet in La Vendee, and Cormatm in Bretagne, had no 
desire to see the dreadful civil war break out into fresh 
flames ; they reposed no sort of confidence in their adver- 
saries, after their former experiences, but they koped for a 
general change in affairs, which would free them from the 
Convention without further contest. But in sjpite of the 
sentiments of iheir leaders, it was infinitely difficult in the 
long run to maintain the peace. In the. of the military 
superiority of the insurgents, the Conventiona]i:;Ci^|0^issioners 


^ The Republican documents are espeqi^ly tbe^' ^eUinded maj^festo 
to be found in the greatest com- of the Ye^eaft ' ^biefs of 22pd 
pleteness in the Guerres de$ Vendeens, of ^atifously 

Vol. V, and the Rojalist documents* adophi,'' though is 
in Oretipeau Jolly, Vendde militair^, ieoder^ erid^to^ the 

VoL II ^ and III. The epuriom sig^tpr^s of ai^d' j^^ier. 

papers must, of course, be discarded, , ^ , 
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could not think of demanding that the peasants should give 
up their arms. On the contrary, after an agreement had 
been come to , tha^ 2,000 men were to remain under 
arms in La Vendee, in the pay of the Bepublic, they had 
themselves informed General Charette, by word of mouth, 
that he might quarter his best troops there, and command 
them as before. But if the peasants ^ kept their arms, and 
Charette held a command, the royalist army was virtually 
retained without change, since even during the war the 
peasants had never been united into a standing army, but 
had held themselves in readiness to obey the beck of Cha- 
rette. There wer^ still as before two entirely independent 
bodies of troops, exasperated to tlie utmost against one 
another by a long and merciless war. Both sides were 
fanatical in the extreme, both brutalised by a desperate civil 
war, and accustomed to a lax and ill-regulated discipline. 
The Republican officers were indignant that the chiefs of 
the peasants, after acknowledging the Republic, continued 
to call themselves Generals, Colonels, and Majors, and that 
there were, within the State, bodies of troops besides those 
belonging to the State. Then again there were in Bretagne 
several dreaded chiefs who had never accepted the peace of 
La Mabilais, and who^ continued their former operations of 
persecuting the officers of government, plundering the mails, 
and attacking small companies of soldiers. In La Vendee 
the deep and “universal respect felt towards "Charette and 
Stoffiet had prev€uted such occurrences for a time ; but in 
May the t^a^isian agency interfered, and the Abb^ Brottier 
issued instructiohs ia the King^s name to* several of the 
Roy^st chiefs, to recommence hostilities. And thus the 
couhfry/was gri^^ filled with petty but ever-inpreasing 
differences^ %n^c^utual coqsplaints... Republican soldiers ill- 
treated individnal peasants,, and the latter, on the first op- 
poTtuiiify, toolt^Teveiige, smd shot down the Republicans. 
The yfil^ers refused to bring their provisions to market in 
return for maig^ats; the generals who saw their soldiers 
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tormented by hunger, threatened to take the corn by force. 
The peasants then carried off their stocks to their old hiding 
places in the woods, and encamped ' in arms ; whereupon 
reports were sent to the Committee of Public Safety, that 
the Royalists were forming magazines, and collecting seditious 
bands, and trying to starve the Republicams,. One of the 
greatest difSculties arose from the democratic inhabitants 
who had been obliged to flee the country during the war, and 
tC seek the protection of the Republican armies. When 
they now returned, trusting to the peace, they found their 
houses and lands occupied by the Royalists, and themselves 
rejected as Terrorists and Robespierrrists*? and when they 
appealed to the Authorities to be restored to their property, 
the new possessor invariably took up arms against them. 

Such a state of things could not possibly continue. Either 
the peasants must be disarmed, ^r the Republicans must 
entirely evacuate the country. This would have been 
unavoidable even with the most honest intentions on either 
side, and in the most peaceable state of the world. What 
then could be expectM when nothing but hatred and mis- 
trust prevailed on both sides, and urgent appeals were made 
to them to renew the contest 1 Count Puisayc was actively 
employed for eight months in Englan^, in trying to induce 
the British government to lend a powerful support to the 
Royalists. At first he had no small <RfiBculty to overcome, 
for the ^hnigHs, by their ostentatious . l^asting and the 
ignominious failure of all .their prorai^e^ 'h<^ forfeited all 
credit in Europe, and had alienated the Eu^ii^ government 
more than any other by their flmaric^.' u^oir^nce of all 
liberal and constitutional principles. Pnhliiyc,'wh^;had himself 
been a member of the Constitueniassembly,';!luidr subsequently 
an ally of the Girondists, was,' faDwqvic^, right ma;n 

to inspire the English nnnisters witit a^/jUiSire &vonrable 
feeling with r^ard to the political questnsu.; .and he com- 
pletely succeeded in gaining over Pitt, and^ Windham, the 
Minister at war, to his views. ThC 'tf^^s- .o^ 
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and La Mabilais did not alter his views; he declared 
that as soon as the English expedition should appear 
on the Breton ooast,' the whole country would immediately 
rise in arms ; and we now know what good reasons he had 
for his assertion. He' continually repeated that the under- 
taking must haVe a national character; that England, con- 
sequently, ought to confine herself to lending it support by 
her fledt, and supplying arms and money; and that the 
troops for landing shduld consist entirely of French Emigrh. 
Pitt granted all that he asked. Colossal supplies of uniforms, 
muskets and ammunition, were collected, and Pnisaye’s 
summons was sent to • the Emigrii through the whole of 
Europe, to assemble in the English harbours for the intended 
expedition. They quickly came from all quarters ; in Cowes 
Count d’Hervilly assembled about 1,500, and the English 
Colonel Nesbitt raised about an equal number on German 
ground in Bremen and Stade. It was an unfortunate idea 
of the English ministers to strengthen these troops by re- 
cruiting from among the French prisoners of war in Eng- 
land. D’Hervilly, an old soldier, dhd a strict royalist, 
warned them against burdening the expedition with such 
untrustworthy elements ; but Pitt thought that there was 
no need to be so particular in battle, and more than 1,600 
prisoners were enrolled among the landing forces These 
preparations had been carried on since April with ever- 
increasing activity. • 

' Meanwhile the* disputes in Bretagne and La V’end4c grew 
hotter every day« . The Royalist chiefs kept their men more 
closely .in hand ;' in the month of May most of them had 
issued formal „ orders to the districts, forbidding the inhabi- 
tants, under heavy penalties, to receive amgnaU or to carry 
provisions iiltb'..the |lepnblican garrisons. The latter were 
thereby 'conipelled to procure thdr supplies by main force; 
several engagements tools place, and some of the Royalist 
leaders were' sh^t or taken' prisoners. The Generals Hodie 
and Adbert repeatedly sent word to Paris that the peace was 
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a mischieTOus delusion, and that the most energetic measures 
were nec* sary to save the [Republic. The state of things 
in La Vendee was not much better, General Canclaux, who 
commanded there, though he did not speak out so plainly 
as his colleagues in Bretagne, expressed very strong appre- 
hensions. In the course of the month of May, a change 
took place in the Conyentional commissioners in Bretagne. 
The peacemakers were replaced by some old Montagnards, 
who belonged to the party of the -Independents. Hoclie 
more than once consulted them as to the necessity of taking 
some decided step, and securing some of the more prominent 
leaders, and above all Cormatin, by .sudden arrest. He did 
Cormatin great injustice. While the Ilepublican general 
was denouncing him as the essence of the darkest treachery, 
his own party, whom he was incessantly trying to moderate 
and hold back, regarded him almost in the light of a traitor. 
Whilst the Chouans of Lisieux were calling on the inhabi- 
tants to remain under arms, and, if necessary, to die for 
King, Church and Country, Cormatin was warning the 
Koyalist conseil of Morbihan against any premature step, 
which might irretrievably ruin the good cause, since they 
no longer formed an isolated faction, but stood in close con- 
nection with all the Royalists in France, and ought to re- 
gulate thpir proceedings by the decisions of the whole party. 
These very letters were intercepted by the Republican flying 
patrols, and served General Hoche as spefdsing proofs of a 
weir considered plot. At his urgent reqdest^the ConYentional 
commissioners reported to the ,Committ<^ rOf Public Safety, 
that in their opinion the arrest of the e^vld not be 

any longer delayed. The Committee received illfe despatch 
on the 30th of May, a week after the Ist pf !P|rairial, under 
circumstances, which made the struggle wilb: the Jacobins 
appear much more urgent to them than the breach with the 
Royalists. They replied, therefo];^) vej^v vaguC)^ terms, 
that they felt ^1 the necessity "of vigprous measures, but 
that the authenticity of the intpi)()epted letters must first 
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be proved, and that the generals must be sure ^ having 
adequate forces before proceeding to act. 

But General Hoche had not waited for the answer of his 
Government. ’ On the 25th of May he had already extorted 
from the Commissioners an order for the arrest of all the 
leaders of royalist bands whom the army could get hold of. 
Eight of them, among whom was Cormatin, were surprised 
and seized, and during the following days several divisions 
of the Chouans were dispersed. A proclamation of the 
General then threatened certain destruction to all who wfre 
found in arms, but promised to the peaceable inhabitants 
protection, safety, •and -the free exercise of their religious 
worship. Thirty-two light columns began to march 
through the country, and the flames of war blazed up again 
with fresh fury through the whole of Bretagne. It was 
characteristic of the condition of the country that all these 
decisive steps were taken fey the military authorities with- 
out the previous knowledge of the Government. It was 
not until the 16th of June that the Committee made a 
report to the Convention, — which was* little more than a 
repetition of Hoche’s proclamation, — and proposed the simple 
ratification of the fait accompli. 

The intelligence of this breach was received, of course, with 
the greatest joy in London and Cowes. Nothing was of 
more vital importance to the projected expedition than the 
active participation of •'the Boyalists in the cfluntry itself. 
The Marquis do Kivi^re had been for several weeks with 
Charette, for the pui^qse of inducing him to renew the con- 
test, and it to be hoped that the fife v^ich was 

burning in Bfetogne would of itself spread to La Vendee. 
Charette ha^^« al fljrst given the Marquis a very cool reception, 
and shown a d%ree ' of vexation and jealousy when the 
envoy named^ Count Puisaye to him as Commander-in-chief 
of the expedtti 0 ii 4 General said, that considering his 

own services he* thought that no one could dispute the 
leadership with himself, and least of all a man of such luke- 
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warm ai|^ suspicious principles as that liberal ex-membcr 
of the Constituent assembly, and friend of the Girondists. 
But after the outbreak in Bretagne he became more tract- 
able, and promised a new insnrrecti 9 n against the Republic 
as soon as the expedition appeared on the eoast of France. 
It was, therefore, resolved in London to commence operations. 
The landing squadron consisted of eight frigates, and ten 
smaller vessels, under the command of Sir John Warren ; 
it carried the first division of consisting of 3,500 men 

under Count d’Hervilly, together with 22,000 uniforms, 
30,000 muskets, 19 pieces of cannon, and 600 cwt. of powder *; 
the transports were accompanied by Adifdral Bridport with 
a fleet of 15 ships of the line. At the same time, with the 
view of dividing the attention and the^ forces of the enemy, 
Sir Sydney Smith alarmed the coast of Normandy, and Sir 
Robert Strachan the North coast of Bretagne ; while Brid- 
port and Warren, running out from Cowes, on the 10th of 
June, took their course to the Bay of Quiberoh, on the Southern 
coast of the same province. When they were w;ell out at sea, 
Puisaye opened the*final instruction which he had received 
from Windham, the English minister at war, and which 
gave him the command of the whole ^expeditions and directed 
the English admirals to support hijq everywhere according 
to his wishes. Unfortunately Windham had forgotten to add 
equally stringent orders to the Count d^HerviMy; and the 
latter, narrowminded and self-willed^ like most of the emi- 
grant nobles, iu^ediately declared tbath^, too, had his own 

* ProviiAbn, says Puisaye, for 6,000 the 3,600 imigrea^ and they wished 
men for 3 months. Louis Blano^ -to extend the insurrection; it waa 
who on this occasion, as nsnal, iko; wonder, tb^, that a deSciency 
dwells on the Maot^iamUvm"* of Wfu|f;^experie|iif^ on all hands, es- 
Pitt, is surpHsed that Puisaye soon peci^ly,.. afl, ap^rding to Puisaye, 
afterwards announces to the English pistooratic Emigres were in- 
ministry, that there was a great want" Vaiiahle, an$ from the want of all 
of aU necessaries. They had at thai regular admiala#itioii^ ‘ the supplies 
time to feed 14,000 Cbouans besides weJre mlsershly wasted. / ' 
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instructions from the Ministry, which directed hi|^ not to 
imperil his regiments by a too rash advance into the in- 
terior, before he had secured a eaf^ line of retreat. In spite 
of all representatioiis hp adhered to his resolution, declaring 
that he was answerable for the fulfilment of these orders, 
and, therefore, reserved for himself perfect freedom of action, 
and must regard himself, not as the subordinate, but as the 
colleague of Puisaye. 

Such discord between the heads of the expedition was 
not promising for its success. But the same narrow and 
violent fanaticism in the royalist party generally produced 
far worse results, by which the seal of failure was impressed 
beforehand on all tiieir projects. 

In the present political exhaustion and apathy of the 
popular masses, in which no other feeling prevailed than 
that of abhorrence againsl^ the Jacobins, and a longing 
after social order, the Boutbon princes really had at this 
period the most favourable prospects. If they had made 
up their minds to assume a truly royal position above the 
parties, to greet every man as a friend who was not an ad- 
versary, and to guarantee the results of the Revolution, they 
would have had nine-tenths of the population on their side. 
A promise of a liberal constitution, an unconditional amnesty 
for all political events of the revolutionary period, a confirmation 
of the abolition of tithes and feudal privileges, a guarantee 
of the new titles to 'property on condition of compensation 
to the Emigres — wofde like these in the mouth of Louis XVIII., 
would have gained for him the speedy adhesion of the 
French nation. But , instead of this what was done4^ 

- At the very moment in which the expedition set sail for 
Quiberon, a memorial of the Count d’Entraigues, one of 
Louis XVIII.’s molit confidential advisers, appeared in Paris, 
in which all th^ Constitutionalists were denounced as worse, 
because less open, sinners than the Jacobins, and declared 
worthy of the rack and the gallows. In the ranks of the 
Emigration itself, all the advocates of liberal concessions 
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w^re ^^ted with derision and scbrn. Count Montlosicr 
wrote that the Constitutional companions of his exile 
were laden widi more Srimes than Marat and Robespierre, 
and pamphlet after paniphlet animunced to the French 
people, that the great day of reckoning was dawning on 
all the adherents' of reVolntionBry principles, without any 
distinction. The Constitutionalists in Paris were in the 
greatest consternation. While the Tliermidorians courted 
their favour by every means, and overhelmed them with 
the warmest assurances of their ' regard, they ’found them- 
selves threatened with every imaginable abuse and injury by 
the friends and counsellors of the Bourbons. There was 
one unanimous sentiment among the masses in Paris, that 
they must first of all repel the attach with which they were 
threatened from abroad, and then close* the Revolution by 
their own strength. Before Pnisaye* Bad set foot on the 
coast of France, the public feeling of the*country towards 
him had become one of deadly hatred. 

And this was by no means the worst. The Abbb Brot- 
tier and his agents regarded Puisaye -vtith the same feelings 
as Charette. The Abbb had been out of temper with him 
and his plans from the very first, because Puisaye founded 
them on the assistance of the detested English. In May, 
Lemaitre had himself gone to. England, and had convinced 
himself that Puisaye did jn fact still cherish tite' same in- 
sane liberal' ideas as before. Brottier iinMediately wrote 
to the Count d’Artois to warn him against Piiiiw^e! He an- 
nounced to the Prince that Puisaye medita^ nO less a crime 
than raising the Duke of York to ihe’iilHi^ne ,of Prance 
instead of Louis XVIH. This calttmuy *'^wvr-;firbm the 
Prince, it is true, the declt^tion' that Pdiitaye^^^^ odious 
to him as Robes^erre 1}uf^'*as the ISnglish govern- 
ment continued to- sn^lpdrt' Puisaye, turned 

to Charette, and inforthed :hhiii,*dn Uie^' naine .' Of King, 
that the attack on Quiberofi 'was only a' feint to deceive 
the enemy, that the real landing wotidd take. ^lacO oh the 
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coast of La Vendee, and that, consequently, Charette was 
to lyait for this, and not to leave the limits of his own 
province. The,, more this prospect flattered the personal 
ambition of the General, the more certain was Brottier’s 
success ; and he thus deprived Puisaye and his followers 
of the perhaps, decisive cooperation of La Vendee. The 
second leader of La Vendee, Stofflet, was jealous of Cha- 
rette, as the latter was . of Puisaye*. He hesitated whether 
to follow the example of Charette, or- maintain the peace ; 
in this uncertain mood he w:as caught in the toils of another 
intrigue, to the. destruetioiu pf all. Besides Brottier and his 
friends there was in Paris a second Royalist ‘‘Agency,” by 
which even Louis XVIU.r himself was suspected of liberal 
proclivities, and which set all its hopes on the only untainted 
Prince, Charles. d’Artois, whom it designed to make King 
instead of his brother. Louis XVIII. had just created 
Charette, lieutenant-general, by a highly flattering autograph 
letter; Stofflet was deeply vexed in his secret heart by the 
honour done to his rival, and in this .state of mind easily 
allowed himself to be induced by the Parisian agents to separate 
his cause from that of Louis and the new lieutenant-general, 
and to remain neutral between the combatants., Meanwhile 
Brottier had carried tliese wretched intrigues into Bretagne 
also. He sent alleged Instructions from Louis XVIII. to 
all the leaders of the phouans, not to assemble their bands, 
and to avoid ^1. collision with the Republicans. He was 
not obeyed by. aJJ, Jbut by most of the chiefs; and thus a 
royalist fanatiq, fjhp very time that the Etfglish fleet was 
transporting a .^rqjjipjof Tigris to the shores of France, 
was disarhung 1^e:^0yaliate by whose help alone the under- 
taking 

On the 22ttd <i^^uue 3ir .«l0fa& W^eu sighted, the French 
coast at t;ha,8ame rii^e, tke republican fleet 

of 14 Kne up^er Xdnairal VUlaret-Jpyeuse, 

He hasten!^ 'to the . Bridport 

M'ho had been somewhat delayed by contrary winds, but 
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who now came with all possible speed, and began the en- 
gagement against Villaret-Joyeuse with the greatest im- 
petuosity, After a short but violent cannonade he succeeded 
in breaking through the centre of the French line, where- 
upon the greater number of the enemy’s vessels fled in 
all haste to the harbour, but three ships of the line were 
surrounded and taken by the English, after a very brave 
resistance. The way was thus opened for the expedition, 
and, on the 25th, Sir John Warren dropped anchor between 
the Gulf of Morbihan and the peninsula of Quiberon. 
Favourable intelligence was brought *of the disposition of 
the population, whose spirits were Turtlier raised by the 
news of the defeat of the Republican fleet; nevertheless 
d’Hervilly could not be induced to land without previous 
reconnoitring, and thus the disembarcattOn was delayed until 
the 27th of June. The Chouans of Morbihan, more than 
10,000 men, led by Georges Cadoudal, Bois-Berthclot, and 
the Chevalier Tinteniac, were all astir, and while the Eniigrk 
were landing, they drove back the nearest republican out- 
posts to Auray and Landevan. Puisaye immediately arranged 
them in three divisions, and sent them forward on the 28th 
to the above named places. These movements were attended 
with complete success ; the Chouans occupied Auray, .:;iand 
pushed forward their van as far as Vannes. These first 
advances had a powerful effect on the feeling of the country, 
and threw the Republican authorities and National guards 
of the neighbourhood into the greatest consternation. The 
troops of the Republicans, as we have seen, were scattered 
in small columns far and wide through the province ; a re- 
solute advance of the Royalists en mtme might have deve- 
loped the insurrection thros^hout the whole of Bretagne. 

General Hoche pres^yed in this clrisis the same confidence, 
clearness and boldness,^ by whitih Jkb had determined the fate 
of the campaign of 1798 bn the Bhinef Everything depended 
on not allowing the enemy to obt^tid' the advantage of moral 
superiority, and at any cost to stop tbi conflagration from 
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spreading any farther. He wrote to. Canclaux and Aubert- 
Dubaycr for speedy reinforcement; instructed the com- 
mandants in Lorient and Brest to' defend those places to 
the last drop of blood ; and he ordered his officers of every 
division, to send him every man whom they could spare 
with all speed to Anray ; and, moreover, he collected all the 
forces in his own neighbourhood — somewhat more than 
2,000- men— and with these, regardless of the disproportion 
of numbers, he fell ■ upon the Chouans in Vannes on the 
evening of the 28tb. He drove them put of the town, and 
pursued them as far as Anrayt but was too weak to over- 
power the troops pf Bpis-^Berihetot, which were stationed 
there. Ptiisaye, on hip «de, urgently called on Count 
d’Hervilly to unite tdl his forces for the destruction of the 
most dangerous enemy; but d'Hervilly adhered to his reso- 
lution of securing a safe line of retreat before venturing a 
single step into the interior. He therefore kept his regiments 
together on the coast, and, on the 29th, supported by the 
English gun-boats, began an attack on the neighbouring 
peninsula of Quiberon. , This is a tongue Af land three leagues 
long and half a league broad, sandy and barren, without 
trees or springs, and inhabited only by a few fishermen. 
Its narrowest part is just where it joins the mainland, and 
at this point stands FoH Penthi^vre, nearly occupying the 
whole breadth, with a garrison of 700 men, who, after a feeble 
resistancp, laid down their arms on the . 3rd of July, and 
for the . most part, took service in the battalions of the 
Emigria. But during these days Hoche had increased his 
force to 5,000 men, and at the very same time in which 
d’Hervilly took the peninsula, v the French general over- 
' powered the positions of the Cbouans in Auray and Lan- 
devan. The peasants ffiliouSiWitb d’Hervilly for leaving 
them without support, ai^ made direct complaints to Puisaye 
of treach^k D’Heryilly,>,^thp.odier hand, received urgent 
despatches from the i;bl)j& l^otl^r,. .m which he was directed 
to delay and gain time, until a clearer insight could be ob« 
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tained into Piiisaye’s highly suspicious plans. When, there- 
fore, the latter earnestly besought him to attack the troops 
of Hoche with all his forces, he remained for a time reserved 
and silent, and at last, without listening to any objections, 
decided that the whole army should retreat to the tongue 
of land, under cover of Fort Penthi^vre and the English 
cannon -boats, and there await further instructions from 
London. 

This was certain destruction ; it was giving up the 
only chance of victory, which lay in the union of all the 
Bretons ; it was giving the Republicans time to bring up a 
superior force with which they could crush the handful of 
Emigrh at their pleasure. The Chouans in the army were 
well aware of this, and while a number of them dispersed 
to their homes, the others marched in a state of dull de- 
pression — surrounded by weeping women and children from 
all the neighbouring places— into the peninsula, where 20,000 
persons were now crowded together, without the posibility 
of getting food or shelter. Puisaye and d’Hervilly passed 
three days in angfy debate. At last, oh the 17th, the 
Chouan officers with great difficulty efiected a compromise 
between them. A plan of battle was agreed upon at the 
instigation of d’Hervilly, according to which two divisions 
of Chouans, who had just been transported on English 
vessels to different parts of the coast, were to unite in the 
interior of the country, and sulprise the republican camp 
in the rear; while a third body of peasuhts attacked it in 
the flank, and the Emigrie in the front. It wa^W singular 
kind of strategy which thus mffllfillfed* •thigir forces without 
any definite object, and deferred: their r^nion until the enemy 
would be ceirtain to be in superior ntreafi^. For amongst 
the Republicans all was zeal, activity, and energy. The Con- 
vention sent two members of the Committed of Public Safet}v 
Tallien and Blad, with ittdiarite4; povfers.^^il^^^ 
and Canclaux sent troops ahd '^m^dnitidn^ ^^^ 
of the month Roche had iinit^ more '^hahV 15,000 men in 
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his camp at St. Barbe, which closed the narrow mouth of 
the isthmus, and had fortified his position with considerable 
earthworks and well mounted redoubts. All the efforts of 
the Royalists shivered to fragments against his rock-like 
resolution. The two bodies of men — of about 3,500 
each— which had left Quiberon on the 17th under Tinteniac 
and Jean-Jean,— wandered about the country, were drawn 
into skirmishes, and perpetually impeded by deceitful in- 
structions from the Parisian Agency. At last Tinteniac fell 
to* an unimportant engagement, and the peasants dispersed 
in the woods. The third body under Count Vauban, who 
was to have landed oji the night of the 16th at Carnac, 
was not more successful; and thus, on the decisive morning, 
dTIervilly found himself alone with his 3,500 Emigres op- 
posed to an enemy of four times his jiu^^bers. His regiments 
rushed to the attack with a gallant contempt of death; but 
the fire of the hostile batteries sufficed to crush their thin 
ranks, and at once to destroy all hope. D’Hervilly himself 
was mortally wounded ; retreat was unavoidable, and only 
the broadsides of the English ships which swept the whole 
surface of the peninsula, kept the Republicans from entering 
Fort Penthi4vre with the vanquished Emigres. In the midst 
of this confusion the second division of ilmigris landed, . 
1,500 in number, haviftg just arrived from England under the 
young Count . Sombreuil. Unable to change the fortune of 
the day, they were only fated to increase the number of the 
miserable victims# . { 

Fort I^enthi^yre^.^ the only barrier which still kept the 
Republicans from Quiberojn, could not long have held out 
against a regular siege« But it did not even come to that. 
Those Republic^' jmsoners of war, who had been drafted 
into the regiments in England, deserted in crowds to their 
old colours. One of them,, Sergeant Goujon, an intelligent 
and experienced soldier, pame to Hoche on the 19tb and 
laid a plan before him fgy surprising the fprt by a nocturnal, 
attack. . Accordingly the columns of the Republicans began 

IV. • ' B b 
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to move on the 20th, shortly before micinigHt. The Fort 
was washed on both sides at high tide by the waves of the 
sea; but the ebb left narrow stripes of dry land to the 
right and left,- and by these the troops were ,tp steal be- 
tween the batteries of the FoH aqd the dashing yraves, and 
then to climb the weakly gqi^rded rear of the fortress. 
Hocho himself, accompanied by Tallien and filad, approached 
the front of the Fort with a third division, to be in readiness 
to support his comrades. :The sky was hung with heavy 
clouds, and the night as dark as the assailants could wish 
for their purpose. But just as they i reached the coast, a 
tremendous storm came on, with torreqts of rain, so that for 
a full hour they did not venture to . stir a step. The wind 
lashed the -waves of the ocean and drove them before it, 
so that they beat upon the shore with a roaring sound, 
and when the troops at last began to advance, the path along 
the coast was entirely covered by the -billows. The column 
on the left, under General Humbert, . came to a stand-still ; 
but, on the right, Goujon insisted upop it that be knew the 
ground, and would fihd bis way;. and General Menage led 
his men through the raging, of theithuRder and the rain, 
and through the darkness of the nigh^ hito the stormy waves. 
They were up to the middle in .water— at every step they 
had to contend with wind and tide— yet with noiseless exer- 
tion they made their way 'one behind another through the midst 
of a thousand *perils. AtTast they got tl^ough the water, and 
stood on dry ground in the rear, of the Fort, at the Ibot of 
the rampart. Those deserters had learned, from. the^mrades 
who remained behind-, -the watchwnrdi .of the garrison, and 
reached the platfbrm of the rampart ..;^ithout difficulty. 
Then, however, on' alarm waa raisjsd, soipe shots were fired, 
and the Whole garrison was roused. .In-: front of the Fort 
the gunhere observed the appro^/.pf the main column of 
the enemy, by the grey light of' thP .mbmihg, and opened 
>8uch a rapid and murderpns fire;;.'‘U]^dh ...them, that their 
ranks were broken, and Hoche, suSpec^g treachery, gave 
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orders to rctreiat. But suddenly the cannonade ceased, and 
when HdChe looked back he saV with joyful surprise that 
the tricolor was floating from the summit of the Fort. 
Menage had Cut down all that opi)osed him ; some hundreds 
of deserters joined his irien ; the royalist gunners were killed 
at their guns, and Penthievre was in the hands of the 
Republicans.. 

The expedition had now hopelessly failed. There was not 
a •single spot on the neck of land at which the Royalists 
could withstand the enemy, now three times their number 
and secure of Tictory. The Emigres retreated hopeless and 
in disorder to the extreme point of the peninsula^ with no 
other prospect than that the English might, perhaps, be 
aware of their position and send otf boats to their succour. 
But several hours passed before Sir John Warren could be 
informed of the loss of the Fort, ' and how would it be 
possible to carry off so many thousands to the ships as. 
rapidly as was necessary ? General Hoche, as it seems, 
from motives of humanity, had retained his troops in the 
captured Port under various pretences. But in the forenoon 
he could no longer dela/, and he' sent forward a column 
into the interior of the peninstila. Their bullets soon reached 
the spot where the ljurried embarcatioii was taking place, 
and a homble confusion immediately arose. Women and 
children pushed their way between the ranks of the soldiers 
to the boats, wounded 6lfl4^f8 were dragged along by faith- 
ful servants, and the crowding of the terrified mass was so 
great, that the English sisiilors were often obliged to use 
their cutlasses td ^irevferit the boats from being overloaded. 
All order was ^l^hdoned ; Puisaye thinking that he could 
serve the cause more effectually in England than on the 
scaffold, had alreiiJd;^ esca|)ed"fe the Admiral's ship; the active 
firing of an ' English corvet^, WWch Swept thC tohgue of land 

L. > 

* Puisaye repoitAliaAW^dmirars wtt nbt at first understood by tlie 
sijvnal to send off totbe eoast^ ships. ' ^ ^ 
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with its broadside, bore the chief part in keeping off the 
liepnblicans, for Sombreuil could only keep a small force 
together, with which he opposed a brave but desperate 
resistance to the enemy’s line of skirmishers. This gallant 
youth was resolved to be the last to quit the shore, and if ' 
possible to save his wretched comrades by his bwn death. 
He was the son of the last Governor of the Hotel d*es 
Invalides, a venerable old man, whom a devoted daughter 
had rescued from the blood-dripping hands of the September 
murderers, but only to see him die a year aftefwards under 
the axe of Robespierre. ' The son, who was distinguished 
for his beauty, gallantry and sense of honcfar, had escaped, 
and was just about to be hapj^ily married when Puisaye’s 
agents summoned him to take part in the expedition to 
Quiberon. He did not hesitate for a moment to answer the 
call, nor had he now the slightest doubt as to liis course. 
.The enemy’s troops came nearer and nearer, their officers 
called out from the midst of the firing: *^Lay down your 
arms, and no harm shall happen to you.” Generals Humbert 
and Menage came forward and repeated this assurance^; 
at the same time the Republicans brought up artillery, and 
poured a destructive fire of grape shot on the Royalists as 
they were embarking. All the London prisoners who were 
among the Emigris now left their ranks and all was over. 
Sombreuil ordered his men to lay down their arms. Hoche 
received him with the greatest respect; when he asked 
whether a capitulation was granted, and'if^hot, whether he 


Ternanx, Terreur HI, 3SS. Mmoires de QMiheron. 

^ These were personal expressions This book/X liave hot had an op- 
used in the midst of the tormoil. porlii'iiity ' eo^ialtfhg ; the state* 
There was nothing like a' i^ular uents hrhieh 0rhitier cornmnnicates 
eapitnlaUon. 0ranier dh Cai«agfiaci| it^ If impossible to re- 

liUtoire du dirtetoir^y 111^ SS, imacife authenticated 

tains the contrary, according to his facts.^ 
statements in Villenenve. Bamaud, 
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might be aUow^ to atone 'for his companions, the General 
replied, that he could not allow the latter to embark. 

About 1,800 fugitives had been rescued by the English 
boats. 6,200 were taken prisoners, and among them 1,000 
Emigrhf S,600 Chouans, and 1,600 who had formerly served 
in the Republican army. The latter were released, as well 
as the women and children ; but there still remained more 
than a thousand men, who, according to the strict letter of 
the republicai^ laws, had incurred the penalty of immediate 
death. Hoche took advantage of new battles with the Chouans 
in the interior' to quit, on the 26d, the scene of his glorious 
but melancholy^ victory and to leave, the fate of the 
prisoners exclusively tp the two Representatives. Tallien 
and Blad, in accordance with the prevailing sentiments of 
their party and the Convention, were inclined to clemency, 
but they did not dare to grant any pardon to the tmiigrh 
without higher sanction, and hastened to Paris to make 
their report to the Convention. But the same banSful star 
which had shone on every part of this unfortunate expedition 
pursued the unhappy survivors of it ewsn after the catastrophe. 
When Tallien arrived at his home, on the 26th of July, his 
wife received him with the intelligence that the Committee 
of Public Safety had obtained proofs of his secret inter- 
course with the Rojralists;' that Si^yfes had brought them 
with him from Holland ; that Lanjuinais. had given her a 
warning the day before, and she begged hijn to be on his 
guard on eyei^ side. The first and only thought of this 
unprincipled man on' hearing these tidings was, that under 
such circumstances he should ruin himself if he proposed 
to show mercy to the captured Royalists. On the 27th, 
therefore, the aiibiversary of the 9th of Thermidor, the day 
of his great , revolutiohary deed, he mounted the rostra to 
heap a masa of bondiastic . and turgid abuse upon the con- 
quered. He rejected 'vndi scorn the calumny that , the pos- 
sibility of a (Apitntation with such mean and cowardly trot- 
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tors had ever been contemplated. He produced a dagger 
which had been found on one of the prisoners, the point 
of which, he said, was poisoned. He concluded by declaring 
that everything was prepared to exterminate the criminals 
from tlm face of the earth. And thus the Convention sign- 
alised the close of their career, as they had done its com- 
mencement, by a wholesale massacre. The Court martial at 
Auray— on which a great number of the officers refused to 
serve— after sitting for several weeks, condemned first Som- 
breuil, and then 600 of his comrades, to death. The meadow 
in which they were shot is still called the ‘‘field of victims.” 
Charette thereupon ordered an equal number of Republican 
prisoners to be massacred ; it seemed as if the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror were to be renewed in this civil war. 

The consternation and sorrow were as -great in London 
as in Verona. The English opposition and the Emiijrh aev 
cused Pitt’s ministry of not sufficiently supporjt^g the ex- 
pedition; we now know how little ground there was for 
these complaints, and that the fault of the failure lay with 
no one but the Royalict party itself. While time was thus 
wasted in mutual recrimination, while the Royalist party 
in Paris was depressed and defeated, and the Revolutionists 
were making steady progress, the peasants of the Western 
provinces took upon themselves the task of avenging the 
cruelty with which the Convention had sullied the victory 
of Quiberon. JThe Chouans who jDScaped from the defeat 
summoned all their countrymen to vengeajice through all 
the districts of Bretagne, and in a short time the Republican 
columns were more violently attacked than ever. The fury 
of the peasants was chiefly directed to the four battalions 
which had furnished members and executioners to the Court 
martial* of Auray; and the month of August had not passed 
before the whole of these battalions had been destroyed to a 
man. Cadoudal, Guillot and Jambe d’ Argent were the leaders 
who kept the best general of the !^epublic and 50,000 men 
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on the alert, extended the insurrection to the North into 
Normandy, and in the South compelled the Kepublicans to 
draw reinforcements of nearly 8,000 men, from La Vendee. 

These circumstances, rendered it simply impossible for 
General Canolaux to undertake anything against Charette. 
lie had only . 25,000 . men, and was obliged to furnish the 
towns with strong garrisons, and keep a reconnoitring corps 
in readiness against Stofflet. lie repeatedly informed the 
’Committee of Public Safety that he was quite unable to take 
tlfe offensive against Charette,. who had 15,000 men under 
arms. The latter received in August a large consignment 
of arms, unifqm^, and ammunition, from England and soon 
afterwards the intelligence that the Count d’ Artois had re- 
solved to make his appearance in La Vendefe, accompanied 
by a powerful English fleet and some hundreds pf veteran 
French officers. This expedition actually sailed from Ports-^ 
mouth on 25th of August, and its approach excited the 
greatest enthusiasm among both Vendcans and Chouans. 
The peasant# swore that as soon as the Royal prince set 
foot on French ground, all the country would rise up to 
the very walls of Paris. But while on their side all was 
energy and devotion, the elements which the Emigrant nobles 
brought to the common cause, and tlm guiding influence by which 
the English government supported the undertaking, were to the 
last degree miserable and feeble. The fleet remained for twelve 
days in the fatal bay of Quiberon, while cndl^s deliberations 
were going as tp the choice of a landing place in La Vendee. 
Then more time was lost in useless negotiations with the 
French garrison of the Island of Noirmou tiers, and it was 
not until the end of* September that the .expedition at last 
set foot un French grpund in the rocky island d’Yeu. 
But General Hoche had now for four weeks taken on himself 
the command of the Army of the West in La Vend^Se also; 
6,000 Jheh from the ^Northern army, and 20,000 from the 
Western»^yren^8, Were in full march to support him;Jie 
wrote to the Committee of Public Safety, that he could 
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answer for the safety of the Republic at this point, as 
he had done at Quiberon. But he was not destined 
to gather any bloodstained laurels in this region; it was 
not a heart-rending, but a shameful, defeat, which the Roy- 
alists were about to undergo. The neighbourhood of the 
Prince had acted on the peasants like an electric shock ; 
Charette’s battalions were fuller than at any former period. 
And when, on the 5th of October, the Marquis Riviere ap-, 
peared in his camp with a message from the Prince ^ to 
lead his troops to meet him on some point of the coast, the 
whole army, driving the advanced posts of the Republicans out 
of their path by an irresistible onset, rushed with tumultuous 
joy to the shore. Even from Stofflet’s quarters intelligence 
arrived that the General, roused by the appearance of a 
Bourbon, had forgotten his jealousy of Gharette, and placed 
himself and his men at the disposal of the Prince. On the 
10th of October, Charette’s army was in foil march a short 
league distant from the coast, when a second adjutant of 
the Prince announced himself to the General with the in- 
telligence that the CoiAit had postponed the landing to a more 
favourable opportunity. At the same time, to gild the bitter 
pill, he handed Gharette a sword honoui* with the in- 
scription never yield.” Gharette seized the weapon with 
a convulsive grasp, pale with rage,^ ariS after a short silence 
burst out with the words ‘^Tell the Prince, that he sends 
me my sentence of death; td«^day I am surrounded by 
15,000 men, to-morrow I shall not have* more than 300; 
I have only the choice to flee or die-^I will die.” He knew 
his country and bis meh^ who after such a disappointment 
could no longer be kept together; he saw destruction before 
his eyes, and he kept his word with bitter anger in his heart. 
‘‘The cowardice of your brother,” he wrote to Louis XVIIL, 
“has ruined everything.” d’ Artois remained/for some weeks 
longer on the Island in a state t of irresolution ; he 
thought the chances, in a contest ^ih Hoefae were, after 
all, too uncertain ; that he would be carrying on the war, not 
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like a Prince, but like an adventurer; and his adjutants 
agreed with him that it was impossible and unbecoming for 
one of the blood royal to engage in vulgar Qiouannerie. 
When November came, and the weather grew disagreeable, 
the Count sailed back to England ; his royal brother con- 
soled himself for this disgraceful failure by the reflection 
that a victory would have thrown him and his royal renown 
into the shade ; and that the people might have once more 
sung; ‘‘Saul has slain his thousands, but David his ten 
thousands!” , 

Such was the character of the men whom fate had placed 
ill opposition to thjs progress of the Bevolution. Just as we 
can well understand the foreign victories of Robespierre — 
in spite of all the dissolution, extravagance, and discord 
of his times— when we think of the internal feuds, and stupid 
sluggishness, of the Coalition; so there is nothing which 
explains to us so clearly how it was that French society — 
notwithstanding its hatred of Convention and Jacobinism — ne- 
(^essarily became thorougly#democratic, as a glance at the rulers 
of the ancien rigime. With the exceptton of a few brave 
men, the ruling classes of the old State had become utterly 
effete. Among the Royalists themselves all active energy, 
all hope of success, were found, not among the princely 
and noble leaders, but*, among the peasants of the West, 
the priests of the- South, and the citizens of Paris. The 
Chouans were ever ready to die for the King, Jbecause they 
looked on him aS the buckler and ornament of their nation. 
But to the Count d’Artois it would have seemed an ab- 
surdity to die for. his country, which had never been to 
him anything else than the pedestal of his princely existence. 
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Tub new coMTiTutiON 13 orooout forward.'— Its cuaractei^ and defects 
■— TdF measure of the ABBE ISlEYES.— I tS REJECTION.— TuE ROYALIST 
AGITATION INCLINES THE CONVENTION TOWARDS THE LEFT.-^ThE CON- 
VENTION APPitBHENDS THE RETURN OF MAJORITY OP ROYALISTS AT 
THE APPROACHING ELECTION. — PROPOSITION THAT TWO-THIRDS OF THE 
CONVENTION SHOULD ENTER THE FUTBRR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY* — DeCREK 

TO THIS EFFECT.— Opposition of the .cif|2ENs op paris. — Picheoru's 

NEGOTIATION WITH THE PRINCE OF CONDE* TllB CQL'NIRY ACCEPTS THE 
CONSTITUTION AND THE DECREES. —InCJ^ASINO FERMENT IN PARIS^ 
CONVENTION ARMS THU TERRORISTS.— Rb VOLT OF THE 13tII VBND|^JUrE. 
It IS CRUSHED BY NAPOLEON ^ONAPARTB.— iNCREAfllf^b POWER' 6 f THE 
MOUNTAIN IN THE CONVENTION;— TlIB 9llB|lMII>0IUANRv||'ijr0IN TUB MON- 

taonards. — Attempt to erect a'>ao0i»]S DfOTATORiHip frustrated 

BY THIBAUDEAU. — LaST SITTING OF. THE CONyEE|;|ON.-T-Tl1B INDR^’ENDENTS 
FORM THE NEW CAJVERNMEMT. — ThR^ CCtEaPENPLATE .A GRAND POLICY 
UF WAR AND CONQUEST.— TlIB IMPERIAL QOC^tS ^RUSSIA TO 

ACCEPT THE TREATY OF ST. PETERSBURG^ It El^BCttNG POLANp. — TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE BETWEEN ENOtANO, AUSTRU AND'RI^SSIA. — WaRLIKB OPERATIONS 
ON THE RHINE AND IN THE ALPS.— PRa8DEC^'‘PO^ l196. 

At the end of June > the Convention ;(^inineDeed<. ite final 
task— the making of a uevr Co{bstiti^io.n< On the 23rd of 
June, Boi^y d'Anglas a{>{)eared.aa.f|^kestnaQ of the Eleven 
to bring forward th«r pnopp^ala, iiad l^i.stippopt them by an 
elaborate and cinuunatiutiaJt .rop 0 |rj^'j,,;^e^ wag no little 
guspenge both within and without ihci the Convention. 

The ^perienoe bf the . lagt" £ew‘' yjai^ indeed, had every- 
where dampej. the intoxicating ^d formerly 

greeted -tile laboura: el .t^ -C^titijg^. t^ei^ Of 1791; 
men bad lenmed tbat-’p- geria^ paragraphs arc 
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not in themselves sufficient to conjure up a golden age of 
perfect happiness. But the present position of aflairs was 
becoming every week more untenable for the one party, 
"^aTid more intolerable to the others. The population longed 
for some halting place of rest The parties in the Convention 
agreed at least in one wish, to make their government 
agreeable to the great mass of the people, by means of the 
new Constitution. 

Boissy began by taking a circumstantial review of the 
stagel through which the Revolution had already passed. 
When he came to speak of the Constitution of 1791, he 
attempted to show ^how impossible it was that monarchy 
and freedom should co-ej:ist in France. But he dwelt with 
still greater emphasis and minuteness of detail on the faults 
of the Constitution of 1793, and the atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror, and showed that they had their source in the insti- 
tutions of 1790. It was indeed clear enough that the terrible 
experiences which had been made, had not been without 
their fruit. IJe depl^ed the unbridled license of the popu- 
lace, which . had possessed the means at any moment of 
enslaving the national- representatives by m Ameute. He des- 
cribed the evils arising from the fact, that the Legis- 
lature consisted of only one body, so that every outbreak, 
every tyrannical act of tl]fe majority, immediately affected the 
government and conquered the nation. He dwelt on ihc 
necessity of giving the legislative and executive powers per- 
fect independence, gach^ in its own strictly defined sphere, 
that there might be nO: collision between them, that one 
might never have to succumb to the other. Every one of 
these propositioni/wo^d have been a heresy three years 
ago; now any one; who opposed them would be looked on 
as a mischievous anarchist ’ 

The debate on the |t(iidamental law, which he thus- intro- 
duced, was compute m 4^1 than three weeks, in spite of 
daily iuterruptiop^.v.by^.^^the business. Very IHtle 

opposition was made the ^ principles enunciated in hie 
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propositions. The Moderate party had, for the present, 
no hope of obtaining nny farther, eoncessions iij a conser- 
vative or monarehicij direction,; the Independents intended 
themselves to govern the country at some fhture time, afid^ 
had, therefore, no interest in weakening the government 
in favour of individnal,free4oin,,.the dubs, or popular assem- 
blies. They too, with -a view ; tp impending elections, did 
homage to public feeling, the direction of which was not 
for a moment to be doubted. “For beayen^s sake,” cried 
one of their leaders, liareveUi^re-L^peaux, “spare us* your 
abstract principles, and pompous flowers of speech, which 
have made us wretched for so .ipany ^eays ; let us create 
a constitution according to the wishes of those who possess 
something.” With this view the Commission proposed that — 
as actual equality was a dangerous chimera, and only civil 
equality was really attainable; and as the government of 
non-proprietors was a state of nature, and only that of 
proprietora a political state— proprietors ajlone should be 
members of the legislative body. It is triie that even they 
declared the right •of voting to ,be a natural right, and not 
a public office ; but the bill excluded those who were 
utterly destitute of property, by requiring fixed residence 
for a year and the payment, of some kind of tax. As a 
corresponding limitation of candid&tes. for office, a propo- 
sition formerly made by Mirabeau was .adopted; vit. that 
no one should be appointed to, any ..office, without having 
passed through one of subordinate rank, .The Eleven recom- 
mended that all elections should . be^ dhect ; alleging that 
double elections had; been proved by experience not to 
be conducive to order. Jn .the general administration of 
the country they allow.ed the.. Departments to remaip, but 
abolished - the very euperflupns Districts,' and placed the 
Communes directly under the Departmental. /authorities, 
forming pnly the smaller rar^I^localities into Colons. The 
adnnnistrative bodies were simplified, the number of of- 
ficials reduced, and the influence of the central Government 
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considerably increased. The legislative body was to consist 
of two Councils, the members of Which were to be chosen 
^b^ the* people— -the ‘‘Council, of ancients,’’ consisting of 250 
members, and the “Council of Five hundred.” Every member 
of the former was to be at lei^t 40, and of the latter, 80 years 
of age. No other distinction was proposed, the least trace 
of which would have been regarded as a return to t^e pro- 
scribed aristocratic institutions. Each Parliament was to last 
four years, and every two years, half the members were to 
retire and be replaced by new elections. It was '‘a matter 
of course, according to the views which prevailed at that 
time, that there , was no recess between the sessions, and 
that the Government had no right of dissolving the Legislative 
body. The right of initiating measures was to be confined 
to the Five-hundred; the Council of Ancients in case of 
the rejection of a law, would relieve the Government from 
the odium of the veto. As a protection against imeutes of 
the populace of Paris, the Council of Ancients was to 
have the right of assembling in some other town,, and 
a small guard for the Legislative body •was to be formed. 
That the Government might not interfere with the right of 
deliberation,* it was ordained that no body of troops might 
come within several miles of the' place of assembly; to which 
it might easily have been objected that a Government which 
had the power and the will to use violence towards the 
Councillors themselves, would hardly show greirter respect 
to an arbitrary lme«than to the Council, 

The opinions of the Commission had long wavered in 
respect to the shape which the Executive power was to as- 
sume. The Royalist members wished for a President. 
Daunou, a man of high reputation and great influence, pro- 
posed two Consuls, each of whom should govern for a year. 
Others wished fbr three, and others, again, for five regents; 
and the' majority finally decided for this last number. So 
the Commission proposed a “Directory” of five memters, 
one of whom was. to retire every year, and be replaced by 
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a new election. The Directory, however, was not to be 
chosen by the people, becande it was thought that a body 
so elected by the whole nation would have too much Weight- 
as compared with the Depufies, each of whom was chosen 
only by one Department. It was ordained, therefore, 
that the Five-hundred should draw up a list of Candidates 
from which the Council Of Ancients should ‘select the Di- 
rectors. It was hoped that a good understanding would 
thus be firmly estabUshed between the Government and the 
majority of the Legislative body. The Directory, taking 
counsel with the Ministers, was to preside over affairs of 
Diplomacy, War, the administration *• of Justice, Civil 
administratiou and Finance. The Exchequer, on the other 
hand, was to be independent of the Directory; no Director 
was to lead an army, and, above all, the Executive govern- 
ment was not to take the slightest part in legislation, or the 
granting of supplies. The Representative body coultj^ not 
indeed expel a Director from the Government, but they 
could, in case of his committing provable offences, impeach 
him before a Court formed for that purpose. 

Lastly, the bill fixed the relations in which the Govern- 
ment thus constituted was to stand to the rights of the 
citizens. “Tliere exist,” it said, ‘‘no differences of rank 
among citizens, except those which belong to office, and even 
these exist only in the sphere of action proper to each of- 
ficial. Th4 State acknowledges no religious corporations. 
Every man is entitled to practise his oWn form of Worship ; 
no one can be compelled to pay for the support ' of any 
cultus, and the State endows hone. The Press is free. 
The labour of the artisan^ the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant, is emancipated from all trammels. Property is se- 
cured, and can only be expropria$m ' Ih case of necessity, 
and in retUm for compensation.''' ^IBSf’ house of "the citi- 
zen is inviolable ; no '^y' intd it by 

night. No assembly <if citizens'||8i^ &il!'’it8elf a club; so- 
cieties which engage in politics hold public sittings, 
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or stand in connection with one another. Petitions may be 
presented by individuals, or legal authorities, but not by 
unions or societies. All armed assemblies are forbidden. 
'The French nation irrevocably prohibits the return of the 
EmigreSy and guarantees the possession of the confiscated 
domains to the purchasers. 

If we consider these proposUions in their connexion with 
one another, we shall have the history, and the actual po- 
sition, of the French rulers clearly before our eyes. The 
Convention found itself threatened on the one side by the 
Jacobins,, and on the other by the Koyalists ; the funda- 
mental law, therefore, prohibits the forniation of Clubs on 
the one hand, and the restoration of the Emigrh on the 
other. The Convention c^ls to mind both the 3 let of May, 
and the struggle in La Vendee; the Constitution, therefore, 
prohibits all mass-petitions, and seditious meetings, and dis- 
owns all connexion between Church and State. This Con- 
stitufion, therefore, is a reflection of that tacking between two 
irreconcileable parties, by which the Convention, since the 
9th of Thermidor, had maintained its fridhdless rule. It con- 
tains a complete catalogue of the evils to be avoided, and 
the opponents to be put down. But, unfortunately, when 
we look for the adherents of the new system, the props 
and protectors of the nhw Constitution, we look in vain. 
The pi^pscription of the Emigria^ and the renunciation of all 
connexion with the church, threw millions into necessary 
and permanent hostility to the Republic. None but. the 
remnant of the Jacobins could agree with it in principle, and 
these were alienated from the Constitution by the regulation 
respecting petitions and unions. In haw different a manner 
did tlie First Consul, five years later, rally the nation round 
his throne! “I, belong. t^ no party but to France; whoever 
loves France apd obeys mjr government is on my side.” 

It would havexequired a tupereminently excellent disposition 
of forces to maintaiii /a O^PStitution which was built on such 
heaving and broken groupS ns that of 1795. And how much 
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was wanting in it— not merely of high excellence— but o^ 
the primary and most indispensable elements- of a stable and 
enlightened polity ! In a parliamentary State everything 
depends on the wholesome action and reaction of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature upon each other; everything de- 
pends on the solution of the fan4amentat problem, that each 
should be independent in its own sphere, and yet that they 
should mutually and incessantly influence and control 
one another. From the very nature of things this problem 
.is perpetually changing its form; it requires, in different 
ages and nations, different legal regulations ; and above all 
it needs, side by side with formal ^enaotipents, practical tact 
and good will on the part of those concerned. In France 
men had experienced the too great preponderance of Par- 
liament, «which had finally absorbed all government. They 
now thought to remedy the evil- by an entire separation of 
the two Departments. The Directory was allowed to issue 
letters and summonses' to the. Council, but the Constitution 
gave them no legal influence on- their resolutions. The 
Council could impeach a Director. w|iO was foolish enough 
to allow himself to be caught, in a crimmal offence; but 
they had no right to interfere -in matters of Admini- 
stration, Police, or Diplomacy. Directory had all the 

actual power over the taroop8» and ofScials, and, therefore, 
over the citizens and tbe:>oountry :. hut the theory ^pf the 
Constitution regarded them as. ^e mmre .executive organs 
of the legislative will of the tWp.^CqunmU^ .> If we compare 
this system with that of way- dther oonstitu^pnal Stote, we 
immediately recognise its midu defBQV.»iXhe-;4,GoTernment, 
having no right of initiating menl^e%> of adjourning, 
or dissolving, the - Legislative tidll too weak 
to oppose the CquncU. ; any time 

checkmate thmn, ‘even-iwitlh^ a .|nd|<ti>l:,t(mpeaohment, by 
legislation, and- Sto;^ii^-: entire 

similarity, it was- not to- the Council of 

Ancients would take a nudl^N^ dir%^n from 
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that of the Five-hundred, and thereby prevent or mitigate 
the collision between the Executive and Legislative bodies. 
Directly, therefore, a breach between * Government and 
^ Parliament took place, the inevitable result would be, either 
a return to parliamentary omnipotence, or new usurj^atioiis 
on the part of the Government—/. 5 ., in either case, a breach 
of the constitution. 

The Convention, however, had no misgivings on this head. 
The debates were conducted with much deliberation and care, 
and, for the most part, with dignity and good order, but they 
were generally wanting in depth. First of all it was demanded 
that the new Constitution should be accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the “rights of man.” A few of the more sensible mem- 
bers warned the Assembly not to wander again into general 
maxims of morality; but the tide was not to be^ stemmed, 
and it was considered a great step to attach to the decla- 
ration of man^s rights, a declaration of his duties also. In 
details, it is true, the majority clearly showed how completely 
the experiences of 1793 had alienated them from the spirit 
of 1791. When some one spoke of th^ right to w^ork, Lan- 
jninais declared that it was the duty . of society to provide 
for its members, but that the individual had not on that 
account any definite legal claim to any definite assistance ; 
that to acknowledge such a claim would be to perpetuate 
confusion and civil war. Thomas Payne attempted to main- 
tain universal suffrage, but found only one supporter, and 
was put dowm wkh a high hand by Larevelli^re-Lepeaux. 
The other changes which the Convention made in the pro- 
posal of the Commission were none of them opposed to 
the general principled laid down. They restored the system 
of doublf Section; limited tht duration of parliament to 
three years, and ordained thi^t 'a third of the Deputies should 
retire every -year and be replaced by new elections. A single 
deputy Once dpoke the^necessity of giving the Directory 
an influence on the initiation of laws ; but though he was 
supported by Lanjuinais, his motion fell to the ground amidst 

IV. c c . 
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the cry:, “that is the veto — that is monarchy I” The pro- 
posals of . the Commission were nearly all adopted. 

The only debate of any importance, or decided influence 
on the future, was brought about by an interlude introduced 
by Abb4 Si4yes. Bver since, the earliest times of the Con- 
stituent assembly he had acqui^d the reputation of a profes- 
sional expert in all constitutional questions. Of the positive 
merits of a practical statesman, indeed, he had, never given 
any proofs, but he was looked on as the first political theorist 
and philosopher; and in an age which was saturated with 
the love of radical and abstract statecraft, such a reputation 
was sure to recommend a man, even whqn not backed by 
the air of reserved self-reliance, and unfathomable wisdom, 
which was peculiar to Siey^s. The members of the Com- 
mission had frequently sought hijs advice and instruction^ 
but he had contented himself by hinting that he had, in- 
deed, much to say, but .was not certain whether he should 
be understood. The Commission was obliged to conclude 
itfi labours without bis' assistance. He spoke of their mea- 
siire Mri^fcontemptudus derision, and as Boissy was afflicted 
h^ ft tendency to stutter, he called it the Ba Be Bi Bo Bu 
<^^a^itution and suddenly lironght forward a draft of his 
o^ eagerly looked for . system. -.H© pointed out, and not 
without reason, that very importftnl; (Sensiderations had been 
overlooked by the Commission; .that the Government was 
robbed of its* most essential attributes; ©i>d that the division 
of Parliament into two bodi^ was . superfluous. He himself 
went back, as he expressed it, tq;.,.£g^,t principles. He con- 
sidered it. ab^d to t^dk; of ft. division, or a balance, of 
power; the political life of . t^./patium, he said, must not, 
indeed, be a single power, .bnt it: must be a unity of powers. 
He made a distint^ioh. betw©^ ili© four principal i'unctions 
of the national will — the PoUtietdt: the constituent power, 
whieh com^meta the ,fo»hdation8.a>f the State— the Petition- 
ing, .by, .means of which, imlividnals make known their wants 
the Govoraiftg, whidi concei:^' itself with the necessities of 
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the State, keeps an eye bn the wants of the whole community, 
and seeks to satisfy them — and the Legislative, which enacts 
regulations necessary to compass these objects. For each 
of tliese functions he recommended an assembly of represen- 
tJitives — a Tribunate, to represent the interests of the citizens; 
a Government, to protect those of the State; a Legislature 
to decide upon the proposals of the two first; and lastly 
a ‘‘Constitutional Jury^” to watch over the purity of the 
Constitution and the Courts of law. "" 

His long address was listened to with a mixture of re- 
verence, astonishment, and derision, and at last with un- 
disguised dissent? The Convention soon came to the con- 
clusion that his Tribunate— which could only bring forward 
motions but never a measure — would only be an impotent 
talking machine ; that his Legislature, which could originate 
nothing, but must always wait upon the wishes of others, 
would be destitute of all real power. It was only owing 
to their respect for Ms high reputation, that the Commission 
entered more fully into the consideration of the “Constitutional 
Jury.” But they too came to the conclusion that such a 
body, if it ever attained to any importance at all, would 
throw all others into the shade, and as supreme judge of 
every act of the Legislature and the Executive would absorb 
all power to itself, ^he Convention unanimously rejected 
the plan. ^ Sieyes thereupon remarked that be could expect 
nothing else from the narrow-mindedness 6f his contem- 
poraries, and thsrt he looked to the time when a more en- 
lightened generation would rise to bis own level. He was 
destined to see his hopes fulfilled, for his scheme was made 
in 1799 the basis of the Consular constitution. It is, indeed, 
true that he then made the bitter experience, that his demo- 
cratic philosophy only served to pave the way for an un- 
limited military monarchy. 

^ On the 17th of August^ the Convention completed the 
Constitution in the second rea:ding, and the Committee Of 
Eleven announced new proposals, with regard to the'tAcie and 

Cca 
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manner of bringing the new system into practical operation. 
During the discussion on the forms of tho Constitution, 
careful provision had been made for the future; but notv 
when it was to be clothed with flesh and blood", the moods 
and passions of the day began to exert a predominant in- 
fluence. 

Simulmneously with the last deliberations on the Consti- 
tution , the Convention had passed through the troubles 
arising from the descent upon Quiberon and tile Emigres. 
We have already remarked on the efiect produced thereby 
in Paris. For the moment the mass of the population turned 
away from the Royalists, and all the* centAal parties of the 
Convention were involuntarily drawn towards the Left. 
For they all found themselves suddenly attacked by an ad- 
versary on the extreme Right, whose victory would have 
brought down equal destruction upon all. The (Tovernmeiit 
which since the Ist of Prairial had favoured the friends of 
the monarchy through fear of the Terrorists, now began to 
seek the aid of the remnant of the Jacobin party in their 

contest with the Royalists. A short time previously the 

Police arrested every man in the theatres who disturbed 
the singing of the ^^Reveil du PeupU'"'^ ; now they inter- 
fered if the audience tried to prevent the Jacobins from 

striking up the Marseillaise; and at last a decree of the 
Convention prohibited the singing of any songs which did 
not belong to *the text of the play. It had a still worse 
effect in Paris that the ComiU de Surete •genemle allowed 
no further arrests of Jacobin citizens. The Sections sent 
up angry addresses, and hoiveVer^ zealously the orators of 
the Convention repeated the assurance that no one contem- 
plated a renewal of the Reign of ^Terror,* yet suspicion, 
once awakened, prevailed in the Sectiotts oT the Capital, and 
obliterated entirely the fear of the On the 24tli 

of July a lively debate took *^|»lace respecting thd arrested 
Terrorists; all were agreed that they cduld not be detained 
any longer in„.the durance of the Police without judicial 
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examination; but when, the Cominittec for Legislation pro- 
posed to bring; them before the ordinary courts, the Left 
vehemently protsested, b^use, they said, all the courts were 
filled with memliers of^reactionary sentiments, and 'therefore 
with deadly enemies of the arrested Jacobins., A resolution 
was carried to appoint a Conventional commission of 12 mem- 
bers to superintend their trial. But the citizens of Paris 
saw in this measure a confirmation of their fears, that the 
Convention intended to save these men of blood from the 
punishment they merited, and then to employ them in op- 
pressing the country, and they now redoubled their exertions. 
On the 29th a Section ^appeared at the^bar with the demand, 
that the Convention would expel the criminals who were 

still to be found within its wltlls ; and on the 81st another 

* 0 

appeared -.with a petition that the Convention would revoke 
their late decree, and bring the "accused before a military 
tribunal for speedy judgment. It was usually the Mountain 
alone which murmured at such demonstrations; but now an 
excitable and resolute member of the Gironde, Louvet, rose 
to say that U was necessary to keep® an eye*, not only on 
the myrmidons of Robespierre, but on the Chouans and 
their friends, who were no less ferocious enemies of freedom. 
The Thermidorians loudly applauded his words; ^^we wish, 
cried Legendre, “for* no renewal of terror, but as we have 
tamed the Terrorists, We will, also control the Emigres and 
monarchs.” At the ,clpse of -tke sitting Dubois-Crance went 
up to the petitipners and loaded them with the coarsest 
abuse, so that an officer of the National guard loudly cried 
Qut,, was a ^orry proof of respect for the right of* 

petition,' ^ndf a tumult WW Raised , in the Convention itself 
which f . considerable time. The proceedings made 

kich, and the excitement among the 

ciitzens'^^-fo that imbois^ three dayd afterwards, was 
cpmpeUe4 himsej?. by saying that he had been born in 

the Forest of Md imbibed a certain rpughbess 

of manners. |With ];(i8/rino^»sr's But he afterwards 
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brought new charges against the Reactionists and the “male- 
volent’’ press, and demanded that “the Commission of Twelve” 
should liberate the imprisoned patriots before the beginning 
of the Election, in order that the Royalists might not have 
their own way in the meetings of primary electors. But this 
very proposal produced a change in the sentiments of the 
majority. The nearer the time of the elections approached, 
the more desirable was it for the Deputies to' be at any 
rate in tolerable harmony with public opinion. Henry La- 
rivifere, therefore, was loudly applauded when he protested 
with powerful eloquence, against showing any kind of favour 
to the Terrorists, and demanded avenging justice against all 
the criminals of the Reign of Terror. A few days after- 
wards, he succeeded in obtaining a revocation of the decree 
which had ordained the appointment of the Committee of 
Twelve, and on the 9th of August, in accordance with a 
report of the Government committees, the arrest of nine 
members of the Mountain was decreed, who under Robes- 
pierre had filled the provinces with blood and misery. No 
one, however, intended to subject these men to a criminal 
prosecution; the sole object of the Convention was to do 
something to reconcile the Sections. To console the Left 
for this concession to their opponents, the Convention, a 
week later, issued an order that all Ehiigrk who were come 
to Paris to get their names struck out of the list by the 
Legislative committee, should be peremptorily ordered to 
leave the city. « 

On the same day, the iSih of August, Baiidih of the 
Ardennes, in the name of the Gommit^e of Eleven, brought 
up the report concerning the introduction of the Consti- 
tution— or, as he called it, the meUna of terminating the 
Revolution. He was listened and well founded 

interest. For, in good fititit, considered the posi- 

tion of France Was obli^d '16' edr^SS that, to find a means 
of passing, by legal mean^' from the present despotism to 
a well regulated order of things, was a more difficult and 
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perilous matter than to draw up the Constitution itself. 
There was a question still more important to the Convention 
and the country than that of the intrinsic value of the 
* Constitution, and that to what 'hands the power should 
hereafter be entrusted. In a perfectly new polity which 
had no roots in the past, which rested on no tradition, or 
ancient institutions, the old maxim was peculiarly applic- 
able, that a law is worth just as much, as the people who 
administer it. Who was to stand at the helm of the new 
Constitution? — that was the anxious question which occupied 
all minds in the CobVention, and formed the contents of the 
new report of thig, Committee. 

Baudin first explained that the Constitution must receive 
its final ratification from the great mass of the French, 
people, by a decree of the whole nation passed oin their as- 
semblies of primary electors. It is true that no one thought 
an unfavourable decision on the part of the people possible. 
The country had no alternative between acceptance of the 
Constitution, or the continuance of the Convention; and 
Baudin and his colleagues knew too well that France would 
prefer anything to the prolongation of the present state of 
things. But here lay the danger, which in their eyes was 
more terrible than any other. As the country did not wish 
to keep the Convention, there was little probability that the 
electors would choose the present members of the Convention. 
And if they should send a reactionary majority to the Coun- 
cils — S’ these shoqld choose a Directory of their own political 
colour — what guarantee was there for the personal safety 
of the revolutionary rulers?— not to mention the loss of their 
present power, an^ jts enjoyments— what security was there 
against a resolution being, com^ to by all the powers of the 
State for the splendid, restoration of the mon^chy, amidst 
the triumphant plaudits pf the nation ? 

Baudin Reminded tha . .Conyration how the Constituent 
assembly had prohibited the re'clectipn of its members, and 
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thereby dealt u death blow ^ the- solidity, of its own work. 
He said that the new Constitution itself pointed out a way of 
avoiding the recurrence of such a danger. It (jirdained that 
for the future a third of the Legislative, body was to retire ' 
and be replaced by new electiotA; if, therefore, the same 
principle' were applied at the, present moment, and two- 
thirds of the Convention were allowed to pass over into the 
new Legislative body, a strong majority would be secured 
to the present rulers. Nothing could shew more clearly than 
this proposal how far the majority had been driven towards 
the Left by the attacks pf the Royalists. Even in the 
Moderate party not a voice was to be ^ound demanding 
full freedom of choice for the nation. All the factions, 
without exception, agreed in the principle that two-thirds 
of the present members must enter the new Legislative 
chamber. The contest between them only concerned the 
mode of determining the two -thirds. The Left, which 

saw little chance of seeing their men chosen by the As- 
sembly itself, demanded the decision by lot. They were 
supported not only by the remnant of the Mountain, but 
by the Independents, and a few Thermidorians, and among 
them Tallien, who since the discovery of his royalist leanings 
had sought, with ever increasing eagerness, the friendship 
of the hitherto so much hated Sidyes# The Moderate party 
would have preferred to -leave to the Peoide,-Tion whom they 
were about to force the Convention as its future rulers — 
at any rate the choice among the. meihbei;^ ; in .urhiefi case 
they felt sure that they should theuiselves tw .t^osen by a 
large, majority into , the two Ck>unci|8«? lhe 4uhjtOU8 atti- 
tude - of. the Thermidorians. .ronderod it yjsry jit^estionable 
whether they alone could carry ;>tbe de«|^» ^d hliordCr to 
keep their hold on. at. least s-f^ of ^eir ^f:^ies, they 
resolved to adopt a middle ; course^ .an^tp' prbpdse nomina- 
tion by the Convention itself. ..xln tis|||t\K^«the Thermi- 
dorians they might thus be certain of sttpf!^, and the Eleven 
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accordingly proposed that a special Commission — confi- 
dential Jury’' cSf the Convention— should make the selection 
of the two-thirds. 

Baudin’s speech excited ^ lively debate. At first the Left, 
ill consequence' of an incantions expression of Lanjuinais, 
succeeded in getting the upper hand ; and after Chenief 
had energetically reminded the Assembly of the hostility of 
the Parisian sections, a motion for leaving the choice to the 
people was at first rejected almost unanimously. The pro- 
l)osal of the Eleven to nominate them through a Conventional 
committee was also negatived, and the Eleven were com- 
missioned to report on jthe system of choosing by lot. But 
the feeling then changed. When the indispensable pre- 
sumption for adopting the lot — the acknowledgement of equal 
worth in all the members — was maintained in a few dry 
words by the Montagnard Charlier: ‘^we are all chosen by 
the people, we are all equally deserving of the public con- 
fidence”— Bailleul replied with equal emphasis: ‘^yes, we 
have all been chosen by the people, but since our election 
wc have not all observed the same conduct; you may say 
as loudly as you please that we all enjoy the same confi- 
dence, but from every corner of the land you will be, an- 
swered by a loud and unanimous ‘‘no”!” The Commission 
now recommended the nomination of the two -thirds by a 
decree of the whole house; the Right more and more loudly 
demanded that the choice shculd be left to the people; 
and one of. tht^ir speakers produced no small efiect when he 
said; ‘‘I remivffA my commission from the people, and into 
their hands Xi^ive it back.” Tallien and Louvet 

made a viol|ttit ri^stanoe^ “who,” cried they, “will protect 
the Rep^blicaps im the a8send)lies of primary electors?” 
It was impdifsijble to confess more openly that the Convention, 
which profesi^ed to ^fiave no higher principle than freedom 
and the sovereignty of thj people, could only protect itself 
from that sovereign ]^eople by coercion and violence. Even 
in the party Independents there were some who felt the 
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disgrace of such an attitude; the nomination by lot was 
negatived by a large majority, and on the fourth day of the 
debate the Convention at last decreed the . selection of two- 
thirds of the Convention by the people. The decree, which * 
was completed on the 22nd of August (5 Fnictidor) likewise 
contained the provision, that the new Constitution should 
be laid before the armiea also for acceptance — a formality, 
the sole undisguised purpose of which was to intimitate the 
hostile Bourgeoisie. Bight days afterwards, on the 13th of 
Fructidor, the Eleven brought up a second decree, which 
fixed the minor regulations for holding the election. Each 
Department was first to nominate tw.o-^ir^S of its represen- 
tatives from the members of the Convention, and then an- 
other third at pleasure. Besides these a certain number 
were to be elected from the present deputies as substitutes, 
from which the Convention was to fill up any vacancies 
that might occur through double elections; .This was a final 
concession which the Right had made to ti^eir revolutionary 
allies, without, as it seems, foreseeing its future Jinportance. 
The Convention waV^ highly pleiaed at obtaining in this 
way almost entire unanimity on so important a question. 
They at the same time took several steps, partly to appease, 
and partly to control, parties outside the hoUse. They de- 
prived a much debated revolutionary %w — which prohibited 
wills, and decreed equality of shares in inheritance —• of 
the retrospective force which extended its operation to all 
wills and divisions of inheritance mkde^ .subsequently to 
1789. They abolished testimonials of patriotic sentiments, 
by the' refusal of which the Autjiorities - could send any 
citizen to prison as a euspecte(| person : pnN^ibited, by 

a single stroke of the pen^> what were, once ^^6iliidered the 
palladium of tevolatiouary fwedom*-tK^jKdi|ical^f^ 
and dubs. Tlmy hoped in way the 

elections without any .partlcular^fonvuIsiohs^ Rilh^ {provided 
for* emergeftdss by collecting some th(un^ae»^^ troops 
of the line in cimp near Par^; .Th^^ CWvent^ thus 
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had recourse to the same measures by which the Broglie 
ministry had conjured up the storfiiing of the Bastille; 
they tried to stop the mouth of popular discussion, and 
l^ummoned paid legions against the free citizens. 

It soon became evident that they had good reasons for 
doing so. The citizens of Paris were furious at the two 
decrees. For a year past they had been hoping for the 
termination of the Convention; the new Constitution brought 
their warmest wishes to near fruition ; when all at once 
they learned that they wete: to endnre for at least one year 
longer the mle of a Conventional majority, and the hearts 
of thousands boile^ over, with furious indignation. .Had they 
considered the matter more calmly, they would have seen 
that their excitement had but little real foundation. As their 
sentiments-^hatred against the Convention as a body, ap- 
])rcciation of the moderate leaders Thibaudeau,Boi88yd'Angla8, 
Lanjuinais, and an ■ utter indifference to mere forms of 
(Government, provided only that honourable men attained 
to poweF»it^' these sentiments were shared by an infinite 
majority of the whole nation, it- might* he reckoned upon 
with certainty that the newly elected third would be exclu- 
sively composed, of deputies of their own colour. If, there- 
fore, they employed all their zeal and energy in bringing 
about an understanding <beiweeit the Departments for the 
election of two-thirds of the Convention, there was every 
probability .of obtainmg a moderate and conservative majority 
in both Cloaneils, ^d«r-wliieh was the^ min thing, under 
existing' cireumsimtees—tof forming an. -upright and peace- 
loving Gov'rn'hmeafe/j ^ All condderations pointed' out this 
course aat-.;I^..Sdly right one-^vur. simply to accept and 
make the the SlOeforalt decrees, and to postpone 

all furthg^ito^llil^ neW'.Coastitation was established. 
But pa>tltes|^|eill.-^;iBe>great mldses of mankind; are not ac^ 
customeeb d^^dd^ate so ,C 9 olly. Daring the last jfew weeks 
the suspidf^^lfgd^'tb® ‘jacobin leanings of the -Cqnvmition 
had heen i^w^Wimdo This distrust had' been. Uncrossed’ by 
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the upproat^ of the troops ; tlw citizeas pf Paris' declared 
it to be a point of honour, not to Fuhmit to these two de- 
crees, but to maintain the . iUll freedam. of choice for the 
nation. , * 

As early as the .28tb of August,, a , delegation of pne of 
the Sections appeared at. thp bar to Qomplaiu of the approach 
of the troops.. “The apaiie8,’\replied the Presiitot Chenier, 
“are also a part of the people.^, and only .the enemies of 
freedom could mistrust its truest champions.” ^^nother Section 
demanded a free election of Deputies ; their flsokesman ‘gave 
the bold advice that the present-deputies i^ould’. deserve the 
confidence of the nation, and not detpand^it. “Jt is the last 
resource of royal despotism,” rejoined calum- 

niate the founders of Uie Republic laud iti jsprtiien armies.” 
Tallien then carried a- motion that the Presi- 

dent should be printed, ipid sent to the,^tin6oi^„-^hilc the 
Convention was thus, pointing morp^ aa^iPl^re ^op<Hlly to the 
troops as their real staj and . support/ tihe of the 

citizens rose higher,, and higher. The Lep(Bli^rj,Section, 
four days afterwards; ideated dei9pnde,..0]p4*he two pro- 
ceeding ones. This Seotiou wtas the former .quarter “des 
Filles St. Thoina8”-Tthe broad Viviepne and Richelieu, streets, 
the wealthy inhabitants of whioh always been hostile 
to the Democrats, • and noiK toidc, tiw? 1^, of. the opposition. 
The meetings of pritna ry , .yoters vote .pp-.j^eiponstitution 
and the electoral decrees 1 Wfil?..ft»ed for thq.6ti(t,of September. 
In the Lepeljetier Section i, the proppeduijpp were; inaugurated 
by a solemn declaration, . that pyery citizen was , entitled to 

‘ It is without reason tl^ W|i*s- b«^,^^«opleto* their acceptance, 
ninth cohsWefe ^“,*%wVhdt The"aSfip^Wf“"^‘® 
to be VofeA ' oppn. Tti thej^^a^s inteojlcd to vjn- 

of the ?rd alii the right to vote 

speakers repeStWlj«''-ieSiare>Sih1&'''ik'“ sOjSiiMf those 

supplOSiWi^Ml^ portions of tha C«n- ,.who rsJWliiU.tthe'ibBaiahs ftym all 
sduiClon ^ey niiist, of course, be laid preieciiUon. > *• 
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express his opinion freely on the. Coti’stitutioh, ' the decrees, 
and every meadiire f<^>th6 pubHc ^'681, because every other 
authority must give ' -Way before the. priitiftry assemblies 
of the sovereign people, and that, to this end, all citizens 
were placed' under the common iwot^iion of their own and 
all other Sections.' Thfe‘ Convention , ‘considered this reso- 
lution so daUgOrou^ that some members demanded that it 
should sit en pmh&iienee; however,’ they contented themselves 
for 1|ie present with isSuitlg a shatp decree^ which forbade under 
heavy penalties the establishment of a Civic central com- 
mittee, suCh' aS the SeOtions desired’. ' They decreed at the 
same time the renu)vd of all officials who were non-juring 
priests, , officers of the National guard, or relatives of an 
Eniiyri } and nbbver all' they Strengthened themselves by ad- 
dresses of devotion frOm the regiments, which, on a hint of 
the Committees,- 'Urlere^ easily obtained, '[fhe soldiers, it is 
true, felt little 'affection' for the Convention, who allowed 
them to Staftu.’ and perish, but they were attached to the 
colours of Republic, under which tliCy had gained such 
splendid victories and fought against the allies of the 
Emigris; and it tras the intrigues of the latter alone, they 
said, which excited the disturbances in Paris. 

We need not point oiit hbw ungrpunded this last assertion 
was. If there bad hot 'been' a Bourbon or an ihnigri in 
the world-, the^Parisian sehtions' would, not have been a whit 
the less hostile- to'”the Convention and its electoral laws. 
It lay, indOed, in fbe nature '.of the oirctimstances, that the 
Royalists greeted the new ihovsnient -wiffi acclamations, and 
strained every nerve to extend and. accelerate it; but alas, 
we must Also pd^r-'^that by their inconsiderate haste they 
drove the’"*citizeus.i info '.the most dangerous paths, and 
at last brought .^^^ fobst fatal. OUtastroj^el They would 
hear of no '|oi^^|^inentx mur the po^bility of crush- 
ing the SKorwhelnung- insurrec^on, and of 

dealing a^bhHr'for tho cause- of monarchy by means of the 
city of l*ari8j ' aft;; thc Jacobins had formerly done, . on the 
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3Ut of May, for the Democracy. The royalist Agency set 
all its confidential friends in convulsive motion; several 
members of the Right in the former National assembly made ^ 
common cause with them ; a number of young literary men 
and journalists filled the press with a sharp fire of exciting 
articles; Freron’s Jemesse dorie furious with their former 
master, who,^ with shamefiil want of fkith, bad forbidden 
them to sing ‘4he Reveil du Peuple^^^ and to fight with 
the Jacobins! Although the great mass of peaceable ^citi- 
zens, in spite of their wrath against the revolutionary Con- 
vention, were very little inclined to make a new Revolution 
against it, no one could get a hearing ila the Sections who 
did not acknowledge insurrection as the sacred duty of 
patriots in all cases of oppression; more considerate friends 
were cried down,^ and opponents were expelled from the 
meetings with threats. Intelligence of similar agitation arrived 
from the Provinces. In Chartres the women had demanded 
cheaper bread, forced the Commissioner there to sign a lower 
tarif, and then led him round the town, sitting on an ass, 
amidst continual cries of Vive le Roil So that the wretched 
man in his despair had shot himself through the head. 
In Nonancourt a fight had taken place between the citizens 
and the troops; and from Yersailles, Dreux and Strasburg, 
reports were sent of the generar anget excited by the 
electoral decrees. The initiated among the Royalists whis- 
pered to one another a piece of news Of far greater 
moment In the month of August, the Prince of Conde, 
who commanded the small aruiy of Einigrie on the Upper 
Rhine, had gained the eat* of General Pichegru by means 
of Fauche-Borel, a bookseller of Neufchatel, aiid had received 
from him the most encouraging assurances fpr the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. This intelligence was as well founded 
as it was incredible. What particular motive acted on the 
former protegi of St# Just, whether patiiotic rage or envious 
vexation, whether concern for tbs public interest or bis 
own, cannot be decided, since the General has preserved a 
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complete sUence and reserve. One thing is certain, that he 
declared to the Prince of Cond6 his readiness to lead his 
army to the right bank of the Rhine, to form a junction 
there with the. Tigris and then to march with the combined 
forces to Paris. The troops of the Rhine army were strongly* 
attached to their general, and weire animated by the bitterest 
anger against the Convention > ; the undertaking, therefore, 
though extremely hazardous, was by no means hopeless. 
Conde, however, could not come to an understanding with 
the* Austrians, vrho would not allow the Republican general 
to cross over to the right bank ; while Pichegru, on his part, 
declared that he ^as only sure of his people during a vic- 
torious offensive movement. The plan was consequently 
postponed, but the secret correspondence was continued, 
and the loyalist agency in Paris, having such an ally in 
the back ground,, were all the more eager to strike a blow 
in the streets of. the capital. 

The Revolutionary politicians in the Convention saw these 
plots batching , with inward satisfaction. They did not doubt 
that with their troops of the line they should be able to crush 
at once any movement of the peaceAil Bourgeoisie and then 
to turn their victory to account for themselves, and to the 
ruin of the Moderate party. Nothing could more effectually 
further their object of* gaining a majority in the Councils 
and the Directory, .in. spite, of the new third — a majority 
which, if the .$ec,tinni had acted with ftmness and obeyed the, 
law, would hny^ JinpvUahly.fallen to tiie Moderates. The more 
violently the Royahi^ beetirrnd diemselves in Paris, the more 
decidedly did:,.;tiie ^hermidorians and '.tbe..-waverers turn 
to the side . of . the Independents. .A striking . proof of this 
was given durinjg. ths, debates on the elections, when the 
Left succeeded ih^repetding,. by nhnge majority, 'the freedom 


‘ Besides the te8tliDeoy''0f FttiiSbe* the aeMptaaee of thd iieW Goiutti. 
Bore). t1iie.fMt)i|i'str(^l]rMiiSjnned ' tutiea hy the amy a»a mere empty 
hy Qoavion St. ^r^yho deecrihes show,: , i t. 
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of public worship which had been granted a few months 
before. 

But the Sections did not allow themselves to be diverted 
from their purpose. One Section after another announced' 
'with ostentatious malice that their prirtiary assembly had 
accepted the Constitution, but rejected the decrees. They 
did not, however, succeed at this very first step in carrying 
the provinces with them, the return, on the contrary, showed 
a considerable majority for the electoral law also. The 
mass of the population, owing to the prevailing apathy, 
had taken no part in the voting at all. For the Constitution 
there were 900,000 votes and 40,000 against it; for the de- 
crees nearly 170,000, and against them 93,^00. The armies 
had unanimously voted addresses of approval. Whereupon, 
on the 23rd of September, the Convention declared the 
Constitution and the electoral decrees to be law, ordered 
that the nomination of the electoral colleges should bo 
completed at latest by the 2nd of October, and fixed the 
beginning of the election of Dejiuties for the 12th of Oc- 
tober, and the opening of the Legislative body for ‘the Btli 
of November. 

The publication of these decrees in the Parisian sections 
was the signal for open violence. In the Palais Royal a riot 
took place, and shots were fired, on \he 25th of September ; 
troops of young men marched through the streets crying 
“down with the two-thirds!” a depressing gloom brooded 
over the city, and the wildest and most contradictory reports 
were spread. The Convention made the city of Paris re- 
sponsible for the safety of the national representatives, and 
directed the generals to keep flying columns in readiness 
to march on Paris. All parties of the Assembly were so 
unanimous in their resistance to the threats of the insurgents, 
that Thibaudeau reminded the Parisian^ of l^ard^s throats 
against the Jacobin municipality in 1793; and Boissy d’Anglas 
and Lanjuinais, however much they siympathised with the 
wishes of the Parisians, did’ not dare to utter a '^'ord in 
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their defence. Preventive and threatening decrees followed 
one another m rapid succession, according to which* any 
one who was caught taking part in seditious meetings* was 

• to be treated as a convicted traitor ; the city authorities 
were strictly forbidden to call out the armed force, every 
officer who ordered out his men at the command of a Sec- 
tion was liable to be tried by court-martial. Even the 
torious law against the suspects^ the darling offspring of 
Terrorism, was now r<5pealed in the struggle against the 
enelnies of the Terrorists, because it gave the city authorities 
the unlimited right of arrest. And thus both sides approached 
nearer and nearer -to the, inevitable collision. However much 
the more prudent of the citizens and the Moderates in the 
Convention might deplore it, the Independents on the one 
side, and the Royalists on the other, irresistibly carried their 
more peaceable confederates with them. Tallien, although 
still considered a member of the Right, indulged in the 
most violent language against ‘Hhe swarm of bandits and 
Chouans ” who carried on their intrigues in the Sections ; 
and Barras complained loudly of the we^fkness of the Govern- 
ment, which left the field open to the enemies of freedom. 
On the 3rd of October, the Convention was observing a 
solemn day of mourning in memory of the Girondists who 
had been but to death by Robespierre, when intelligence 
was brought that four of the Sections had summoned all 
the Electors of Paris, not on the appointed day, the 12th, 
but on the present-day, and bad ordered out an armed force 
for their protection.* This was the first step of formal in- 
subordination, and the Convention ' met it at once with the 
greatest energy. They issued orders that all assemblies of 

* primary electors should immediately disperse, forbade all meet- 
ings of the Electors before the 12th, and, in order to , be 
ready for action at any moment, voted the permanence of 
their own sittings. -When ^he decree was proclaimed in the 
evening by torchlight, the people received it with laughter 
and cries of derision; the torches werp extinguished, and 

IV. Dd 
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the Commissioners put to flight. It was not until General 
Menou came up with a considerable force that the rioters 
dispersed, and the assembly of* Electors yielded to violence. 
Meanwhile the Government committees appointed a Com-** 
mission of five members to preserve public order. Among 
these was Barras, who immediately suggested the formation 
of ‘^a sacred battalion of ’patriots” — a body in which all the 
remnants of the Revolutionary army and tjie scum of the 
Faubourgs were united. The Jacobins of the old school who 
were still left in Paris were enchanted at the sight; but in 
the Sections all were agreed that they must now fight to the 
last drop of blood, since the Convention lli^d once more sum- 
moned the murderous bands of the Reign oj[* Terror to arms. 

Of the 48 Sections of the capital, 44 were in fiill revolt 
on the morning of the 4tli of October. They had formed 
a Central committee in the Section Lepelletier, which had 
the disposal of nearly 30,000 National guards. The latter, 
unfortunately, had possessed no artillery since the month of 
Prairial. This Committee renounced its allegiance to the Con- 
vention in all form ;* the alarm was beat in all quarters of 
the city ; numerous troops of the National guard hastened to 
the Section Lepelletier, and issued a proclamation that they 
were about to protect their wives and children against th(^ 
myrmidons of the Convention. The Government, naeanwhile, 
brought new regiments into the city, but the officers showed 
little zeal for civil war, and their chief, General Menou, 
refused the command of the patriot battalions, raying that 
he would not lead banditti. After long hesitation he marched 
into the Lepelletier Section, deployed his column in a very 
unfavourable manner in the streets occupied by the insur- 
gents, and at last turned back when the Section answered 
his summons to disperse by an energetic proijpst.^ He was 
not a traitor, as the Left declared, but only animated by 
the, under such circumstances, hopeless wish to prevail by 
friendly remonstrances. He was deprived of bis command 
at once. 
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And in fact his conduct might have led to the complete 
and speedy defeat of the Convention. For, on the evening 
of the 4th, there were, in addition to the 1,500 patriots, 
only 4,000 troops at disposal for the defence of the Tuileries, 
without artillery, without communication with the magazines 
in different parts of the town, and without skilful or ener- 
getic leaders. Of the five Commissioners, Barras from his 
rank in the army — he was a soldier by profession, and during 
the reign of the Contention had become Brigadier-general 
by length of service — had taken the military business into 
his own hands. He went clattering about with sword and spurs 
and pfenty of bluster, jand promised to crush the Royalists, 
as completely as he had done the Terrorists on the 9th of 
Thermidor ; but with all his braggadocio he could form no 
systematic plan of operations. An advance of the National 
guard en masse behind the retreating columns of Menoii 
would have given the former certain victory. But they, 
too, were without any talent for war. They shouted for 
joy the whole night through, at the courage with which 
the Lepelletier Section accompanied General Menou back to 
liis house by torchlight; and it was not until the following 
morning that they appointed, as Commander-in-chief of their 
forces^ one General Danican, who had formerly commanded 
against the Verdeans,* and had been dismissed by the Com- 
missioners on account of his humanity, according to some — 
or on account of his incapacity, as others maintained. 
His political .^en^ments induced him to accept the nomina- 
tion of the Sections, hut he had from the very first little 
confidence in their prowess, and was himself, as it seems, 
uncertain what measures he .ought to take. This hesitation 
of its adversaries gave the Convention a chance of safety. 

In the early dawn of the 5th of October (13 Vend^miaire), 
Barras was formally appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
Conventional forces, and^now that the moment for. action 
was approaching, he remembered a man, who for the 'last, 
three months*^ had been the military adviser of the Committee 
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of Public Safety-^General Bonaparte. We met with him last 
in the Italian army in the campaign of 1794, for which the 
Conventional commissioners had drawn up their plan of 
operations mainly in accordance with his statements. He was 
a zealous republican, because^ in the storms of so great a 
Revolution, he saw before him the widest theatre for the 
display of the power which he felt within him; but he was 
by no means a Jacobin or Robespierreist as has been often 
said ; on the contrary, he protected ‘every officer of noble 
birth in his brigade who shewed himself able and trustworthy, 
and was very well satisfied that the 9th of Thermidor had 
put an end to the machinations of tho^ demago^es in 
the armies. He was, indeed, for a time an object of siis- 
.picion to the new rulers, because he had had protectors 
among the former Commissioners, more especially the younger 
Robespierre. An investigation was instituted, but the un- 
founded nature of the charges was at once recognised, and 
an official testimonial was given him, that ‘Hhe military and 
local knowledge of the said Bonaparte might be useful to 
the State.” Soon aftei'wards the Committee of Public Safety 
was induced to make great reforms in the corps of officers, 
since the arbitrary and ill-regulated promotions made by the 
Conventional commissioners had swelled the number of ge- 
nerals and colonels in an incredible decree; and thus it hap- 
pened that Bonaparte, too, lost his command, and was removed 
from active service on whole pay. He then went to Paris 
in order ta take the necessary steps to obt|in active employ- 
ment. Being without protection or recommendations, it was 
long before he attained his object. His pay, in consequence 
of the depreciation of the assigmtSy was , insufficient to protect 
him from disagreeable privations. But that which troubled 
him far more than the want of money was the conscious- 
ness of being condemned, in spite of the abundance of bis 
thoughts, plans, and projects, to jvaste his days in barren 
.inactivity. He besieged the members of the Committees, 
descanted to every Deputy, whom he could lay hold of for 
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a moment, on the infallible means of war and victory, became 
excited as he spoke, and assumed a lofty tone of assurance and 
authority. He was at that time only 26 years of age, his 
name was known to very few persons, and his appearance 
was strange but not prepossessing. His figure was small 
and slight, his face yellow, emaciated, and furrowed with 
deep lines ; his hair hung down low over his forehead ; 
he was awkward and taciturn, so that those gushes of 
elo([uence were only the more astonishing. We may easily 
understand that some persons regarded him as a curious 
oddity, and others as an empty schemer. But those who 
understood the subject* themselves, and listened to him at- 
tentively, were irresistibly attracted by his precise, correct, 
and comprehensive explanations; but unfortunately, Aubry,. 
the man who was at that time the most important to him, 
as being the member of the Committee of Public Safety 
who was entrusted with military affairs, hdd no perception 
of the greatness which showed itself in such a curious form, 
and turned a deaf ear to all the prayers and proposals of 
the young officer. He spoke of greal; things, he told him, 
for which, however, his youth offered no guarantee. “One 
grows old very quickly on the field of battle,” replied Bona- 
parte, “and that is where I come from.” But Aubry still 
remained immovable. * He offered the pertinacious officer the 
command of an infantry brigade in La Vendee, and Bona- 
parte, who had no inclination for civil war, and no desire 
to exchange from the artillery into another Jiranch of the 
service, remained for the present in Paris, inactive but exr 
pectant. Day after day he kept drawing up fresh plans for 
a campaign in Italy. No sooner had peace been concluded 
with Spain, than he figured to himself the possibility of 
dealing momentous blows in the Apennines with the troops 
which had hitherto been employed in the Pyrenees and a 
few weeks, afterwards tlm turn in affairs took place which 
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was decisive of his own fate and that of France. On the 
15th of Thermidor'a change took place in the personale of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and the direction of military 
affairs fell into the hands of Doulcet de Pontecoulant, who 
was himself a professional soldier, but was, on that very 
account— under the sense of the infinite responsibility which 
lay upon him — all the more inclined to look about him for 
efficient aid. Boissy d’Anglas directed his attention to the 
gifted Corsican officer, and the very first "interview, on t/ie 
20th of August, was decisive for the relation between the 
new minister and Bonaparte. Doulcet recognised at once 
the rare genius of the young man. By thh 24th a plan for 
the campaign, drawn up by Napoleon, was sent off to the 
•head cj[uarter8 of the Army of Italy. ^ And thus by a coin- 
cidence of very natural circumstances, Bonaparte, without 
either office or charge of any kind, suddenly found himself 
the virtual successor of Carnot. With burning zeal, inde- 
fatigable industry, and ubiquitous activity he applied himself 
to business. His stiff unbending nature was softened and 
cheered by the labours of his mighty task. see nothing 
about me,” he wrote at this period to his brother Joseph, 
“ but what is pleasant and ftill of hope. ” * A few days 
afterwards a fresh change occurred. Doulcet was succeeded 
by Letourneur, who, astonished at the curt and imperious 
tone of the young general, removed him from the bureavx 
of the Committee of Public Safety, and, when he once more 
declined a command in La Vendee, struckr him out of the 
list of generals on active service. Bonaparte now recurred 
to an 'idea which he had formerly entertained, but had given 
up in consequence of an order .which the Committee had 
issued on th^ recommendation of Doulcet. This idea was 


^ Memoires de Doulcet de Poniicmir .hiUie|t6 ' Allowed, must he reetified 
lanti I, 331. The account given in acco^ingly. — * Cprrespondance de 
Barante, Histovre de la Cohvention^ Kt Napoleon^ I, SB* 
the end of vol. V, which I have * 
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to go to Constantinople in the name of the French govern- 
ment, and to organise the Turkish army for a bold attack 
on the Imperial courts. The Committee were delighted to 
rid themselves of this troublesome and ambitious officer, 
and acceded to the proposal, but were unable at the moment 
to raise the necessary money for the expedition. Meanwhile 
Vendemaire came^on and with it the Parisian revolt. Barras, 
who with great self-sufficiency had undertaken the command 
against the Sections, but was anxious to find a trustworthy 
a^nt for carrying it out, enquired in the bureaux for an 
artillery officer who might be serviceable in a street fight. 
No one was better, known there than Bonaparte. He sent for 
hiS in all haste, procured his nomination as second in command, 
and from that moment left all the arrangements to him. New 
life, spirit and intelligence, were suddenly inspired into the 
conduct of affairs. The young officer immediately applied 
to General ^enou, in spite of all the attacks of the Left 
against the latter, for information respecting the position 
and strength of the enemy. His own resolution was taken 
at once, and without a moment’s delay orders were sent in 
all directions to change the Tuileries in the course of a few 
hours into an impregnable cahip. The cannon of the National 
guard were collected in a great park at Meudon ; it was 
Bonaparte’s first care •to send off a strong squadron of cavalry 
thither and to carry off the artillery as speedily as possible 
to protect the Tuileries. He then distributed his 6,000 men 
behind the batteries at each entrance to the Tuileries, dis- 
pensed muskets and ammunition to the 700 Deputies as a 
reserve, and, leaving the city to itself for the moment, awaited 
the attack. On the other side General Danican took the 
same view of matters as Bbnaparte; he pointed out to his 
friends that the favoui’able moment for a decisive blow had 
been neglected pp the previous evening; that every attack 
on the now well ordered force of the Convention would have 
very little chance of success, coni^idering the want of firm- 
ness in the civic troops; and that the only proper course 
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was to barricade all the streets to the Tuileries, and thereby 
force the enemy to disadvantageous engagements in separate 
divisions, or compel them by famine to still speedier sub- 
mission. But the successes of the previous evening in the 
Section Lepelletier bad blinded the more zealous of the 
leaders. They thought to gain their object by a rapid attack, 
and advanced with their forces on several points close -to 
the outposts of the Republicans. The more considerate among 
them, however, still shrank from ciVil war, and succeeded 
in fact in bringing about a last attempt at negotiation, in 
which they offered reconciliation with the Convention, if 
the latter would disarm the battalion of .Terrorists. ‘ Some 
of the Moderates in the Convention advised acceptancc^of 
these terms, but they were hissed by the armed patriots 
who filled the galleries, and angrily opposed by the majority 
of the Deputies. The Convention, they said, could not treat 
with rebels until they had . laid down their alfes. Barras, 
Tallien, and Louvet, pressed with lively impatience for a. 
decision. Bonaparte saw, not without apprehension, that 
friendly conversations were taking place between citizens and 
soldiers. Suddenly shots were heard, fired by unknown 
hands — the cry of treachery was raised on both sides, and 
the fighting recommenced in a moment along the whole line. 
Whether Barras, or Bonaparte, or royulist agents had given 
orders to fire cannot now be discovered; one thing is certain, 
that the former, and they alone, had any urgent reason for 
doing so. ^ 

The long front of the Tuileries stretches from tjie bank 
of the river to the north. At this northern end, where the 
stately Rue Rivoli now lies, there were at that time a number 
of lofty houses, in narrow streets, leading into the long Rue 
St. Honore which runs parallel with the river* The citizens 
attacked the palace from this side as well as. from the banks 
of the Seine. Their best men ha^ taken poat in the Rue 
St. Honore, on the steps of the ohurc^b of St* Roche, whence 
they exchanged shots v^iih the patriot battalion through one 
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of those cross streets — shot down the gunners at their pieces, 
and repulsed with great bloodshed several attempts of the 
Republicans to break out of the narrow street. But on the 
*river the citizens got into the murderous cross fire of the 
batteries, with which Bonaparte swept the whole length of 
the banks, and being thus intimidated they were quickly 
routed by a charge of some battalions of the line. This 
success raised the courage of the patriots, affd lessened the 
confidence of the citizens in St. Honore. Bonaparte then 
overpowered the position at the church of St. Roche by 
ordering a vigorous attack, sent forward his battery into 
the Rue St. Hoijbre, and swept the retreating citizens 
right and left from the street, by a rapid discharge of grape 
shot. All was now over ; within a few minutes the National 
guards were completely broken, and dispersed with great loss : 
Bonaparte, who had hitherto manifested a merciless energy, 
now contenteid himself with accelerating the flight of his 
adversaries by a few blank shots, and then spent the rest 
of the night in occupying, without further resistance, all the 
important points of the city. The victory of the Convention, 
purchased by a few hundred lives on either side, was 
complete. 

The revolutionary leaders had learned enough by experience 
not to sully their victory by bloody tribunals on a large 
scale. It was no longer their object, as it had been that 
of Billaud-Varennes arid Robespierre, to remodel the whole 
population, but *sin^ly to maintain their own power in society 
as it now^^xisted. The motion, therefore, of the more zealous 
Jacobins was negatived, and only the chiefs of the insur- 
rection were brought before a ^ourt-martial, which pronounced 
several sentences of death, but gave most of the condemned 
opportunities of escape, and finally caused two persons only 
to be shot. The effect of the defeat was quickly obliterated 
in the city. There was, indeed, no more talk of refusing 
to elech the two*thirds ; but when the election began on the 
12th, the Electors only chose those members of the Con- 
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vention who scarcely made any secret of their leanings to- 
wards Royalty, and some of whom were even zealous royalists 
and aristocrats. But in other quaters the effect of the IHth 
of Vendemiaire was all the greater. In the country it de-"" 
stroyed at a single blow all the organisation of the conquered 
party, and more especially made a systematic cooperation 
for the elections impossible. And in the Convention, above 
all, an impulsf^was given to revolutionary opinions, such 
as had not been felt since the 9th bf Thermidor, the con- 
sequences of which were to become equally fatal to France 
and Europe. The galleries, which , were formerly filled by 
the Jewame dorie^ were now exclusively^ occupied^ by the 
Terrorists of the Patriotic battalion. The common crowd of 
Deputies, without a will or* an opinion of their own — that 
great mass of the Centre, which in the beginning of 1793 
had been Girondist, and then for a time Dantonist; which 
had subsequently been at the call of Hebert, and then at 
the beck of Robespierre, which since the month of Thermi- 
dor had looked for their cue to Tallien, and since Germinal 
to Lanjuinais— that Contemptible herd now crowded with the 
same timid servility round Barras, Sieyfes, and Chenier, who 
thundered down all moderate opinions as atrocious royalism. 
Motion after motion was brou^t forward for the liberation 
of all the patriots who were still incai^cerated; for restoration 
to their places of the arrested Deputies, and banishment 
of the returned Emigres and non-juring priests. They talked 
of setting aside the previously nominated Electors, and 
holding a fresh election ; ip the Comipittees they^, even de- 
liberated on the propriety of forming the Directory without 
waiting for the arrival of the new third. For a while the 
Moderate party offered an obstm*^ .jresistanoe, which was 
all the more successful beoause .Xsilien, Fr^ron and their 
friends, revolutionary ps they W^re iti their , language, did 
not exactly wish to break with thfuif fojtmer associates. 
But the movement entered a ni|>Vvph^e, when, after the 
12th of October, the result of ,tbe elections for the new 
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Legislative body became known. In three -fourths of 
the country the electors chose for the new thirdj decided 
^ jiristocrats, constitutionalists, and royalists. As to the two- 
thirds of the Convention, the great majority of the Electors 
rejected, not only the Jacobins and Independents, but even 
the Thermidorians, arid named, besides a number of colour- 
less men of the Centre, scarcely any but Moderates. Their 
principal men stood so high in public favour that Lanjuinais 
was ^chosen in 73 Departments, Boissy d’Anglas in 72, 
Pelct in 71, Pontecoulant in 33, and Thibaudeau in 32. 
According to the decree of Pructidor, consequently, the Con- 
vention itself would have had to elect nearly three-hundred 
substitutes. But most of these Deputies had "been able to 
give a decided answer, even during the election, so that 
the electors themselves were able to mak^ another choice, 
and finally only 105 vacancies remained to be filled up by 
the Convention. As soon as the first symptoms of this 
change in the character of the elections began to show 
themselves, the Thermidorians demanded of their Moderate 
allies a promise of their support; and when the latter, who 
had long been alienated by Tallien’s unsteady conduct, re- 
fused to bind themselves, it came to an open and bitter feud 
between the two factions. 

During the legal proceedings which followed the 13th of 
Vendemiaire, the Police had succeeded in getting hold of a 
member’ of the Royalist agency, the Abbe Lemaitre, and 
confiscating his papers. Among these were notices of the 
probable sentiments of several Deputies. Lanjuinais, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Lesage and Larivifere, were described as friends of 
the monarchy; but of Tallien it was said, that since the 
affair of Quiberon he was no longer to be trusted. Saladin, 
formerly a Giroxidist, and Rovere, a quondam Terrorist, 
appeared aS Actual secret leaders of the Sections ; but no 
other definite exj^res^ion or facts occurred. The CoimiU de 
Sureti ^inirale^ however, on the 15th of October, made use 
of the opportufiity t6 bring forward a report, in imitation 
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of Amar and St. Just, respecting the great conspiracy of 
the Foreign^party, but without mentioning the names of the 
members in question. In consequence of this, Lemaitre was ^ 
brought before a Court martial, and some voices demanded 
that the report should be printed for the instruction of the 
nation. Tallien, who two days before had left his scat on 
the Bight, and taken up his old place on the top of the 
Mountain, rose to support Ihe motion. He had just made 
peace with Sieyes and Barras, ancL after he had promised 
to assist .the former in overthrowing the Moderate party, 
the Abb^ in return had handed over to him from the minutes 
of the Committee of Public Safety, -the pfpofs of his ‘intrigues 
with the Royalists. He began his speech by declaring that 
the printing of the report was necessary, and that the 
Convention was bound to tell the country the whole truth ; 
that the report, therefore, needed to be completed ; the heads 
of the conspiracy, he said, must be named, and the people 
informed who they were who had so long crippled and re- 
tarded the contest against tliie Parisian electors. The galleries 
applauded furiously Tby loud clapping of hands. He proceeded 
to blame himself for having so long been silent, and when 
the Left cried out ‘‘name, namel” he declared that he was 
ready to do so, if the sitting were made a secret one. 
When the galleries had been cleared, amidst cries of “ Vive 
la Rejmhlique ! — Save the country!” he had the audacity 
to accuse the four Deputies, mentioned in Lemaitre’S papers, 
of Royalist treason. Among these, as jwe have seen, was 
Lanjuinais, the same who had warned him of the discovery 
of his correspondence with Verona, with whose party he 
had held confidential meetings until the last few days, 
and with whom he had had a Sil^leBin reconciliation after 
a quarrel about the 13th of Vendemiaire. He had no 
proofs to bring forward in support of his charge; the ma- 
jority of the Convention were cold, indignant and disgusted ; 
the felon blow entirely missed its aim* , 

On the following day Louvet once more brought forward 
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the affair of the Foreign conspiracy, and demanded the arrest 
of Rovere and Saladin. They were both really implicated 
in the movement of the Sections, and no one ventured to 
^ •defend them ; Thibaudeau only observed that Saladin had 
just been named Deputy for Paris. The fiiry of the Left 
was only increased by this intelligence ; all that they heard 
respecting the elections opened before them a future full of 
dangers ; *in spite of the degrees of Fructidor, in spite of 
the victory of Vend^mi^ire, they had still to fear the rise 
of S hostile Government. This question occupied all their 
thoughts, and guided all their efforts; this question included 
everything in their eyqs— Country, Right, and Freedom. 
Bentabolle declared that the Revolution was lost, if the 
Convention did not forthwith name the Directory from among 
its own members; Dubois-Craned expressed his lively appre- 
hensions with regard to the future composition of the Council 
of Ancients. The party adopted the comprehensive plan of 
de(jlaring the elections void, as the results of a treacherous 
royalism — thereby prolonging indefinitely the rule of the 
Convention— and then taking the necessary precaution to 
secure Jacobin elections. But if anything was to be effected 
it was high time to move, for the last day of the Convention, 
according to the existing laws, was fast approaching, and 
the first sitting of the* two Councils was to take place on 
the 27th of October. Barras, therefore, who as chief of the 
armed force exercised at this time the highest influence, 
began to carry out the scheme on the 22nd of October, by 
delivering a thundering speech against the Foreign powers, 
the Royalists^ ihe J^^migris, the treacherous General MeUou, 
the horrible sentiments of the Parisian sections, and the 
French electors in general. ‘^If you hand over the reins 
of*^ the Revolution to suspicious hands,” he said, ‘^no one 
is secure for the future.” ^^The safety of the Republic,” 
cried Gamier, ^^Si imperiUld^ if we do not understand how 
to use our victory during the four days which are still left 
to us*” A regiment of cavalry was encamped in the gardens 
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of the Tuileries ; all the entrances of the Palace were pro- 
tected by cannon ; the galleries were crowded with a Jacobin 
mob, who applauded every speech from the Mountain with 
loud shouts, and uttered the most violent threats against' 
the members of the Right. The great mass of the Conven- 
tion appeared intimidated, as formerly on th^ 2nd of June, 
and Tallien mounded the rostra to bring forward the deci- 
sive motion. He pointed out that in a few dayf the seats 
of the National representatives woiild be filled by the con- 
demned Royalists, and that the latter, within three months, 
would complete the overthrow of the Constitution in a 
constitutional manner. This must Jbe prevented bj^ all pos- 
sible means ; and for this purpose he proposed the formation 
of a Commission ^'of five members, who should propose on 
the following day the proper measures Ao be taken for th(‘ 
salvation of the Republic. Every one saw in this motion the 
commencement of a new political dictatorship ; but the 
Assembly was so far cowed that they carried it almost with- 
out opposition, and named Tallien and four other violent 
Montagnards, members of the Commission. At the same 
time two royalist Deputies, Aubry and Chomont, were ar- 
rested, and General Menou brought before a court martial. 

On the 23rd the Assembly expected the report of ^‘Thc 
Five,” and with it nothing less than ^ suspension of the new 
Constitution. The minds of the members were in a state 
of suspense and agitation; the great majority were adverse 
to the plans of Tallien, and fall of secret wrath against the 
double renegade. But no one had any plan for meeting 
the evil. They were listening in oppressive silence to a 
speech on a new penal code, when Cavaignao, a member of 
the Left, interrupted it by presenting a petition against the 
Electoral college of Cahors. Thibaudeau then rose in a state 
of intense and violent emotion. ‘^How is it,” he cried, 
‘‘that every chance person pfesuijties to come here and 
disturb our labours ? Has the Convention any right to sit 
in judgment on the Electoral colleges? It would be an 
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open breach of the Constitution, I know very well that it 
would not be the first ; but I declare that I will rather die 
than idly look on at its destruction.” These were brave 
’ words, such as had not been heard from the Right since Veu- 
demiaire. The courage of the Assembly rose ; and amidst the 
loud applauses of his own party, and the furious raging of 
the Mountain, Thibaudeau continued with increasing vehe- 
mence. ^‘Yes, I will unmask to the whole country the new 
tyranny which is preparing for it. It is in vain to create 
a cTictator, I defy your daggers; I will be the iron wall against 
which the conspiracy shall shiver to pieces.” He then 
described the machinations of the Left, its revolt against the 
popular will as expressed in the Electoral assemblies, the 
insoleiKie of the galleries, the contemptible vileness of political 
turn-coats ; and when the Mountain interrupted him by deeiJ 
nuuniurs, he cried ‘‘it is Tallien, Tallien, of whom I am 
si)eaking.” The storm now broke loose from all sides ; but 
Thibaudeau remained firm, lashed the moral baseness of his 
oi)ponent, and his want of all political principle, with cut- 
ting strokes, and declared that no ^luman power should 
t;^iupcl him to. remain a member of the Convention longer 
than the 27th of the month. He was greeted from all sides 
by cries of acquiescence ; he had destroyed the plan of the 
Left, by oj)enly putSng it into words; he had relieved 
the Convention of the heavy apprehension which weighed 
it down, and inflicted a chastisement on Tallien wliich con- 
demned the lattejj to eternal insignificance. The motion of 
The Five, that the Assembly should sit m permanence until 
the 27th, was negatived at once; on the following day Tallien 
spoke with suppressed fury of the necessity of cancelling the 
elections, but added that this wholesome measure had been 
rendered impossible by the sitting of yesterday. The Com- 
mission of Five contented themselves with proposing to ex- 
clude from public office the J^migrie and their relatives, as 
well as all those who, in the Assemblies of primary and 
secondary electors, had proposed illegal measures; they called 
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upon all citizens who were discontented with the Republic 
to emigrate, and proposed to carry out, without further delay, 
the laws against non-juring priests. The Convention was well 
satisfied to get aflf so cheaply, and sanctioned the decree. ‘ 
But they firmly rejected an attempt of the Left to restore 
the law of the maadmumj and then forthwith dissolved the 
Commission of Five. - 

This was the last of the long series of party ciontests 
which had agitated the Convention during its three years’ 
rule. It rejected the efforts of the Jacobins to reduce Frihcc 
to its former state of slavery, and confirmed the law whi(‘li 
proclaimed the beginning of the Constitutional gowrnmciit 
for the 27th of October. But this was all that it (tould 
effect. Revolutionary views maintained the predominance 
which they had gained by the victory of Vendeiniairc, both 
within and without the walls of the Assembly. In Paris 
the military force under the command of Barras ruled with 
absolute power ; the days of popular Assemblies, and the 
Jeunem clorie^ were over for a long time to come. General 
Bonaparte, who, on the 13th, had been confirmed as second in 
command of the army of the Interior, put down all popular 
ebullitions with extreme severity, and acquired such a reputation 
for unsparing sternness, that the terror he inspired saved 
him from the necessity of applyingfr actual force. As Re- 
presentative of the Government he assumed a tone of stately 
superiority, such as had not been heard in Paris for ten 
years. He was not, however, in the habit of asking for 
instructions from his superiors, but consulted his own will, 
and was for the present allowed by Barras to take his own 
course. Consequently not a single expression of popular 
feeling reached the ear of the Convention which did not 
coincide with the, wishes of the rulers. The Left was 
strengthened by a large accession;of Thermidorians, and still 
more so by the dependence of wh§t was called the Swamp” 
or Belly” of the Assembly — i. e, that large class of members 
who bad V0te9^ but no opinions. And thus, in the main, 
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the Independents had become masters of the position. They 
were, it is true, not exclusively so, or to the full extent of 
their wishes ; but they (iould reckon on a majority with 
tolerable certainty if they only kept aloof from the old 
fJacobins, and now and then showed some degree of con- 
sideration to the leaders of the Moderate party. Under these 
circumstances, the Convention reached the close of its exist- 
cnw. In its last sitting, on the 26th of October, Baudin 
of th(^ Ardennes propdfeed a general amnesty for political 
oflclices committed since* 1791; all parties were in the main 
agreed, but both sides demanded that an exception should 
Ja* mad^ ; the Right, in the case of the criminals of the 
1st of Prairial, the L(d‘t, in that of the rebels of the 13th 
of Vendeiniairo. No doubt could now remain as to the 
relative* strength ol* parties ; it was the Left who carried 
th(*ir point by a large majority. The President Genissieux 
thereupon declared the labours of the Convention at an end, 
and the final sitting closed. 

On the 27th, the 379 Deputies who had been reelected 
by th(* pi'oph*, together with the Repri’sentatives of the e.o- 
Ionics, ass(‘uiblcd to choose the 105 members who were still 
wanting to complete the Council of the 500. The list had 
be(*ii deliberated upon beforehand by the Committ(*e of 
Public Safety ; they had made some concessions to the 
Mod(*rat(* party, but to compensate for this had proposed several 
decided Montagnards; and for the remaining vacancies they 
chose unimportant^and servile men. The Independents were 
e<pially strengthened by the circumstance that more than 
a hundred of the new third had not yet arrived in Paris. 
The next operation was the division of the members jDresent 
into the two Councils, which took place, according to the 
law, by lot. Out of the married or widowed Deputies who 
had attained their 48th year, 83 of the i\ew third, and 167 
of the Convention, were selected for the Council of Ancients ; 
the rest of those present, and all who arrived afterwards, 
were to form the Council of 500. For the present, there- 
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fore, the. old ineml)crs oF the Convention were tiv(^ or six 
times as numerous as the now ones in the*, latter Council, 
and the men in power took advantage of this sup(*riority, 
in the most unhlushing manner, to secure the all important' 
choice of the Directory. They had long rcsolv('d among 
themselves, that no one should enter the Directory who 
had not voted for the death of Louis XVL; and aft(‘r 
long deliberation fixed on the names of Sieyes, Rcwbell, 
Barras, Lareveillere and Lctourneur.** They had a fair jiros- 
pect of carrying this list in the Council of 500 in its i)reSent 
incomplete state. But they were doubtful of success in th(‘ 
Council of Ancients, the majority of which inclined vLo thost*^ 
who had really been elected by the popular voice --Lan- 
juinais, Boissy d’Anglas, Thibaudeau, and Cambacercs. As, 
however, the Constitution ordained that the Council of 
Ancients must choose the Directory from a list in which 
the 500 had inscribed ten Candidates for every place in th(‘ 
Directory, they resolved to set those five Independents at 
the head of the list, and to add to them 45 utterly impos- 
sible names. This dishonourable plan was carried out to 
the letter. The five seriously proposed Candidates received 
from 317 down to 207 votes each ; then followed 44 jv(/ex 
de farmers, burgomasters, inferior officials, officers of 
the National guard, or Gendarmerie, » each of whom received 
from 170 to 140 votes, and lastly Cambaceres as former 
adherent of tlie Left, but who, in consequences of his reserve, 
and his close relations with Lanjuinais, had become an obj(‘ct 
of suspicion to that party. However angry the Council of 
Ancients might be at the force thus {sut upon them, they 
had no means of resistance, and the five Candidates of the 
Left were proclaimed as the future rulers of France. And 
when Sieyes from a love of learned ease, or mistrust of a 
Constitution which had not been drawn up by himself, 
declined the offered dignity, Carpot was chosen in his stead 
by an exactly similar mancmivre. 

So much trouble did it cost the Convention, after three 
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years’ of absolute ])ower, to force aproloiigafioii of their govcni- 
iiH^it on the French people. The greatest possibhi blunders 
on the part of the Iloyalists, a bloody street fight in Paris, 
the employment of all the juggling tricks of a complicated 
el(‘ctoral system, had to cooperate before the late rulers 
could secure the continuanC(‘ of their power, and with it 
impunity for themselves, and the duration of revolutionary 
int(‘rests. The future prospe(‘-t was in no direction an en- 
eouraging on(^ To seelf the h(‘avy burden and responsibility 
of |)ower it was n(‘(t(^ssary, like Barras, to forget everything 
but the sphmdid income of a Director, or, like tlie whole 
body of Independemts, to se(‘ that the loss of pow(ir might 
l(‘ad to the loss of liberty and life. National bankruptcy 
was as good as proclaimed ; the assifpiaffi had rmin in 
number to 27 milliards, and sunk in value to V 2 per cent, 
so that a twenty franc piece cost 4,200 francs in paper. 
The administration of the country was in a state of un- 
fathomable disorder ; tlie Conventional commissioners had 
niwer allow('d the old authorities to get into full activity; 
the m^w ones wore only just beginning th organise* themselves, 
and it was impossible to foresee wdien their mechanism would 
b(* in a working condition. The agriculturists had made* 
large incomes during tlie preceding summery, but we have 
seen on what an unnatural and illegal foundation this pros- 
l)erity r('sted. It was certain that the material welfare of 
the peasants could never be secured without a firm confi- 
dence in the* sale of the domains, the feelings of the rural 
population could never be calmed without a settlement of the 
(‘cel(*8iastic.al differences ; and^ both these requisites were re- 
moved to a greater distance than ever by the fresh outburst 
of the fires of llevolution. Manufactures and inland trade 
were in no better state jn the autumn of 1795, than in 
the beginning of the year, and the foreign trade was coni- 
l>letely ruined ; the Direetpry had therefore as good a pro- 
spect of riots among the workmen, and communistic con- 
spiracies, as their predecessors. But the mass of the citizens 
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transferred all their dislike of the Convention to its suc- 
cessors under another name, and the laws against priests 
and tlmigrh threw hundreds of thousands of families into 
an open state of hostility to the Government. The latter, 
therefore, had its sole effectual support in the army, and 
when, at this period, men talked of the vud of the llevolution, 
the expression only meant that military rule was about to 
supplant that of the mob. 

Such was the final account of the ifiternal affairs of France 
left by the Convention. A no less gloomy picture) meets Sur 
eyes when we t\ini to the affairs of Europe. 

Since the victory of Quiberon, and the* conclusion^ of tin* 
])eacc with Spain, French policy took a decided turn in the 
direction with which we . hav(‘ become familiar through 
the expressions of the Abbe Sieyes. The French goverunumt 
was not willing to be satisfied with an honourable and dis- 
interested peace abroad for the sake of ri'gaining 23(‘ac(‘ and 
order at home. As, in the first half of the li(‘volutionary 
period, they had aimed at an unheard of ideal of populai“ 
lil)crty, so they now* sought a superabundant measure of 
power and glory. The influence of Prussia — which was 
exerted in favour of general peace and the maintenance of 
the present state of things in Europe — fell in Paris to zero. 
Sieyes, who became more and more •the guiding spirit ol* 
French diplomacy, soon convinced himself that Prussia woidd 
never agree to tin* alliance between France, Sweden and Poland, 
for the transformation of Europe, and therefore turned his whole 
attention to the counsels of Carletti, and a final arrangement 
with Austria. We know the obstacles which stood in tin* 
way of the completion of the treaty : the French rulers were 
convinced that Austria woidd sacrifice Belgium, and perhaps 
the left bank of the Rhine, to France, if the latter would 
make over Bavaria in return. And Sieyes, on his side, 
thought that it would be perfectly proper to cede Bavaria 
to the Emperor, if he would place the Breisgau and Milan 
as well as Belgium at the disposal of the French, so as not 
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to approach tlie French frontiers by the acquisition of Ihi- 
varia, but rather to remove further from them. It was well 
known, however, that Thugut w^ould not, in that case, 
make up his mind to the loss of Milan; and it became 
evident to the French government that another passage of arms 
would be necessary before they could realise their programme. 
To liusband their forces for this contest they made peace 
with Spain; and as soon as the ratifications had been 
exchanged with the •latter country at the end of August, 
tffey sent orders to the Army of the Eastern Pyrenees to 
inarch with all speed to the Alps, and to give a decided 
turn to the war. in Italy. At the same time Jourdan on the 
Lower llhine, and Pichegru on the Upper Rhine, received 
instructions to cross the I'ivcr in full force, to refresh their 
troops in the enemy’s land, and compel the German states 
to surrender at discretion. 

Among the latter there were but few who would not 
gladly have laid down their arms. The North Germans all 
declared themselves satisfied with the line of demarcation 
which protected them, and the Laifdgrave of Ilesse-Cassel 
concluded a separate peace at Basle in August on the terms 
of the Prussian treaty. The South German sovereigns would 
gladly have followed his example, if they had had the means 
of riunoving the Imperial armies from their soil. But they 
vehemently urged the Court of Vienna to enter with all 
s])eed and earnestness into negotiations for a peace between 
the Republic and the Empire; and Francis II., for the sake 
of keeping up appearances, sent a communication to Copen- 
hagen at the end of August, desiring that this neutral 
Government would signify in Paris his readiness to make 
peace. But not a word was said of positive proposals or 
overtures ; and, as might easily have been foreseen, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety laid the unmeaning document aside 
for the future consideration of the Directory. The govern- 
ment in Vienna had expected nothing else; with them, as 
we know, the decisive question was, whether Russia would 
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afiord the Emperor complete security against Prussia, and 
procure for him the desired territorial acquisitions. On these 
conditions they were ready to continue the war against 
France; otherwise they were determined to bring it to an 
end without delay. On the 9th of July Cobenzl wrote 
from St. Petersburg that the Russian government was ready 
to remove the Prussians from Cracow, by force of arms if 
necessary. When this news arrived in Vienna, tlie war- 
like preparations in Bohemia were in*' the main completed, 
the fortresses armed, and an army of about 80,000 men 
assembled on the northern frontiers of the Empire. Thugut, 
therefore, empowered Prince Reuss .in Berlin, in c^)ncert 
with the Russian ambassador, to communicate the Partition 
treaty of the 3d of January to the Prussian Government. 
At the same time the first preliminary measures were taken 
for assuming the offensive on the Rhine, immediately after 
the subjection of Prussia. Clerfait had, during the last few 
months, held the chief command over all the Austrian troops 
and the forces of the Empire; but now a separate command 
was created for generitl Wurmscr, who, though advanced in 
years, was still full of energy and warlike spirit. The com- 
mencement of operations was even now deferred until the 
Polish question should have been finally settled in Berlin. 

On the 8th of August, the two ambassadors in Berlin 
demanded an audience with the ministry. The conference 
took place on the 9th, and the ambassadors, to the great 
astonishment of the Prussian ministers, laid before them 
the mutual declaration of the two Imperial courts respect- 
ing Poland, made on the 3rd of January. The impres- 
sion was all the deeper because the ambassadors declined 
all discussion on the subject; instead of which they begged, 
in the name of their two Courts, that the negotiation 
might be carried on, as before, in St. Petersburg. En- 
raged at the duplicity of their augjist allies, alarmed at the 
peremptoriness of the Imperial tone, and for the moment 
not knowing what to do, the ministers made their report 
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with hreiitlileys haste to tlie King. Alvensleben, always 
penetrated by a sense of th(i exhaustion of the State, and 
as pnsillaninious now, in presence of danger from tin* East, 
as six months before when the storm threatened him fcoiu 
the West, advised tlie King immediately and unconditionally 
to comply with the demands of the Imperial courts. Ilaug- 
wit/ who was, in the main, of the same opinion, preserved 
a greater degree of ext(‘rnal calmness, and exhorted his 
sovereign to keep up *dt least the outward forms of an in- 
dep(‘ndont resolution. On the 15th, therefore, a letter from 
the King to the Empress w^as drawn up, in which he com- 
plaindll of the separate compact made between the Imperial 
courts in the midst of a common negotiation between tlui 
three Pow('rs, but held out a prospect of his assent, in the 
interests of a geiK'ral peace, if the Western portion of the 
Palatinate of Cracow— which, he said, was essential for the 
[)rotection of the Silesian frontier— and a small tongue of land 
bi'tween the Bug and the Vistula, were ceded to him, that 
the sciitiuels on the Austrian frontier might not look directly 
into the gates of Warsaw. ^ * 

All that the Prussian government heard, at this time, of 
th(‘ general state of afliiirs was calculated to strengthen their 
resolution to yield. Osterman told Count Taiienzicn that 
the Polish matter nmst be brought to a conclusion: ‘4f you 
attack Austria,” he said, ^^we shall support her with all 
our power; and the Emperor will abandon the German 
Empire, make jicacc with Prance, and turn all his force 
against you.” In Paris an agent of Ilardenbcrg succeeded, 
soon afterwards, in getting hold of a memorial of the Abbe 
Sieyes, in which the plan of ceding Bavaria in return for 
Milan and Belgium was unfolded, and, at the same time, 
deep anger expressed against Prussia for using the Peace 
of Basle, not as a channel to an alliance with France, but 
solely as a transition tc^ a state of neutrality. ^ Those words 

* What Barante, Convention^ VI, 438 communicates respecting Rewbell’s 
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of Ostermann, therefore, were no empty threat; the way to 
a peace with France was in fact always opem to the Em- 
peror. Tauenzien, too, received (continual reports of the 
serious and extensive preparations of Catharine. A levy of 
one per (;ent on the whole population was ordered for the 
whole extent of her vast Emjiire; large stores of provisions 
and ammunition were collected, and preliminary dispositions 
of troops were made in all directions. The aged Rumanzofl* 
protected the frontiers by a strong division on the Dniester 
against possible attacks of the Turks ; considerable bocfies 
of infantry were on their march towards Poland, and it was 
already made known that, in case of a war with Prussia, 
Suworow and Kepniii were to command in that country, 
and advance with all energy upon Silesia and East Prussia. 

Under such threatening circumstances Tauenzien held th(‘ 
first general conference with Markoff* and Cobenzl on the 
3rd of September. But no sooner had he brought forward 
the very modest proposals of his sovereign, than Cobenzl 
declined to proceed, and left the room. The Russians ex- 
pressed regret at tin? occurrence, but at the same time 
declared that they were bound, that this was the last con- 
sultation, and that Prussia must give way. Tauenzien replied, 
that in order to prove Prussia’s love of peace he would 
go beyond his instructions, and give up his claim to the 
city of Cracow, and sign the treaty in the hope of after- 
wards obtaining the sanction of his sovereign. Markofl* 
promised to support this proposal with ^ Count Cobenzl, 
but informed Tauenzien, two days afterwards, that Austria 
adhered to the declaration of the 3rd of January. On the 
11th, however, he sent word to Berlin, that he had succeeded 
in persuading Austria to give up the tongue of land between 


conferences with Hardenberg is not Basle ; the latter only told him that 
confirmed by the despatches of the France could have no confidence in 
latter. Hardenberg was not able Prussia’s undecided attitude, 
to learn what Rewbell wanted in 
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the Bug and the Vistula to Prussia, but that he could obtain 
no concession with respect to Cracow, and earnestly begged 
for the King’s assent. ^‘Thcn,” cried Alvensleben, “we 
would rather return to our frontiers of 1793, protest against 
any partition, wait for the result of the ferment in Poland, 
and protc(*t ourselves by an alliance with France.” The 
aged Finkenstein, however, thought that to get mixed up 
with France in such a manner would be the greatest possible' 
misfortune, and the Ring agrt'.ed with him. lie sent in- 
structions to Taueir/ien to rest satisfied with a slight recti- 
fication of the Silesian frontier ; and to declare on the part 
of Prussia, that ^j?he was prepared in all other res 2 >ccts to 
maintain the mutual guarantee of the Polish acquisitions, 
in accordance with the February treaty; but that she would 
under no circumstances undertake to break the peace of 
Basle. 

At the same time the Triple -alliance between Russia, 
England, and Austria was formed, accompanied by an ex- 
press promise of Russia to furnish a body of troops for the 
French war, which Austria, on her part, engaged to pro- 
secute; with all her power. The alliance was of universal 
application, and made no exception in favour of any adver- 
sary who might arise against any one of the contracting 
Powers. It contained* no limitation of time, and excluded 
all partial or se])aratc negotiations. Backed by such a do- 
cument as this, Markoff and Cobenzl were the less inclined 
to make any concessions to Prussia. On the 19th of Oc- 
tober Tauenzien held his last negotiation. When he sjioke 
of the rectification of the Silesian borders, the Russians at 
last consented to a mixed Commission for the regulation of 
the disputed line of demarcation; in return for which he was 
obliged to content himself, in regard to the Polish guarantee, 
with a verbal promise that it should in no case interfere 
with the peaceful relatictis between France and Prussia. 
He made up his mind to sign, with a heavy heart, well 
knowing that the King would ratify the treaty, but would 
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visit him, the unhappy negotiator, witli his supreme dis- 
pleasure. The Polish (luestion, whieh had cleft Germany 
in twain, and opened a broad path of victory to France, 
was settled at last. During these negotiations the autumn 
campaign had commenced in the Alps and on the Rhine. 

At that time the Austrians and the troops of the Enunre, 
about 180,000 strong, formed two armies, one of which, 
under General Clcrfait, occupied the right bank of the Rhine, 
from Dusseldorf to Philippsburg ; the other, under (xenernl 
Wurmser, from Philippsburg to Basle. On the 7th of 
September, three divisions of Jourdan’s army crossed the 
river some leagues below Diisscldorf, anfl^ drove the most 
northerly division of the Austrians as far as the Sieg; where- 
upon the Palatinate Minister Iloinpesch, with disgraceful cowa- 
rdice, surrendered Dusseldorf; the French (amtre (hen crossed 
over to the right bank at Cologne, and compelled the Austrians 
to a further retreat beyond the Lahn. Then the last divi- 
sions of the enemy passed over the river at Neuwied, and 
Jourdan, who was leading 70,000 men towards the Lahn, 
overpowered the newly occupied position of the Austrians 
beyond that river, in a sharp action near Diez ; so that 
Clerfait was compelled to withdraw his columns, with all speed, 
to the Main. He hastened his retreat all the more, because 
just at this time General Pichegru cfossed the Rhine with 
three divisions at Manheim, and the Minister Oberndorf, 
in accordance with" secret instructions from his weak Govern- 
ment, ^ delivered up the fortress to the, enemy with the 
same precipitation as his colleague had shown at Diisseldorf. 
At Heidelberg, about 14 miles from Manheim, the Austrians 
had their chief magazine and their principal depots, which 
after the fall of Manheim were only protected by a weak 
division of 9 battalions under General Quasdanowich. If 

* The existence of these instruc- purchase friendly treatment of the 
tions was afterwards denied, but is country by this capitulation, 
only too certain. Oberndorf was to 
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Pi(;liegru were to occupy this important point without (ielay, 
there would then he no further communication through the 
valley of the lihinc, between Wurmser’s army at Freiburg 
and Clerfait’s legions on the Main. To hinder this Clerfait 
hastened back across the Main, took post at Arhciligen, 
Jhibenhausen, and Aschaflenburg, and sent off some rein- 
forcements with all speed to Heidelberg. And, in tact, 
General Quasdanowich succeeded in a brilliant engagement, 
on^tlie 29th, in driving two French divisions under Dufour 
from the neighbourhood of Heidelberg, and thereby enabled 
General Wurmser to bring up his forces for the protection 
of the threatene(i*pomtv 

Yet the successes of the French in these first weeks were 
by no means inconsiderable. They had taken two important 
fortresses on the right bank, and occupied the whole country 
between the Rhine, the Main, and the Prussian line of de- 
mar(;atioii. Great were the triumph and arrogance of the 
Kuleis in Paris! On the 24th of September, the Committee 
of Public Safety sent ofi* a plan of operations to Jourdan 
and Pichegru, the object of which was to surround both 
the Austrian armies between the Main, the Rhine, and the 
Neckar, and utterly annihilate them. On the same day 
they laid a proposal before the Convention to settle the 
political system of the Republic in the face of all Europe, 
by incorporating Belgium and Liege — ‘4n accordance with 
the wishes of all their inhabitants” — with the French 
territory. This was just at the time when, in consequence 
of the contest with the Parisian sections, the Convention 
was falling more and more into dependence on the Left. 
It was in vain that members of the Moderate party — Lan- 
juinais, Lesage, and Harmand — warned them against an ag- 
grandizement which must lead to perpetual war with all 
Europe. After a long discussion, in which the Left branded 
every word in favour of peace as treason to the country, 
the incorporation was decreed on the 1st of October, in 
the midst of the preparations for the struggle of the 13th 
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of Vcndt^niiiire. In order to carry out the system of ag* 
grandizement still further, Boissy d’Anglas and Sieyes, a 
few days before the decree of incorporation, had sent There- 
min — formerly a Prussian, now a French official— to Basle 
to Baron Dcgehnan, an Austrian diplomatist, in order that 
the latter might c;ommunicatc to Thugut the readiness of 
the Republic to abandon Bavaria to the Emperor, if ho 
would cede Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine to 
France. ^ Sieyes may have thought that he was taking a 
great step to meet the views of the Moderate party. 

This time, however, Nemesis followed (‘lose upon th(‘ 
heels of overweening pride. After Wunnscr had arrived in 
Heidelberg, Clorfiiit once more turned against Jourdan, who 
in the meantime had taken up a position on the Main from its 
mouth, near Castel, to the Nidda. Clerfait resolved to roll up 
the French line by attacking its left flank. For this purpose he 
sent several of his divisions a(^ross to the north of the Main 
to Aschaffenburg and Offenbach, in order to thn^aten the 
extreme left of the French from that side ; and then to 
advance upon their rear through the Taunus hills. By this 
arrangement Jourdan found himself placed in so critical a 
position, that after failing in an attack on the Imperial forces 
on the Nidda, he commenced his retreat towards the Ijahn, 
in three columns. Though the Austrians pursiuid him with 
only a weak advanced guard, the enemy suffered considerabh' 
loss, and reached the left bank of the Rhine at last in 
very bad plight. The French troops, whotwere half starved 
and ragged before the beginning of the campaign, had no 
sooner reaidicd the right bank, than they threw themselves 
with savage greediness upon the unhappy land, indulging 
(wery fierce desire, driving the inhabitants to desperation 
l)y every kind of ill-treatment, and forfeiting all steadiness 
and military discipline. The regiments could only be kept 

* Theremin’s Report in the Archives in Paris 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairij 
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together as long as victory was on their side ; at the first 
step in retreat the whole army fell into disorder; entire com- 
pani('S left their ranks in order to fl(ie the faster, and to rob 
iiiid burn as they hurried by. But the patience of tlK» 
})('ople was at an end ; the peasants rose in the Taunus and 
Westerwald, and took bloody vengeance on their tormentors, 
with axe and scythe. A number of French marauders were 
slain, or delivered up as prisoners to the Austrians. By 
the end of the month the Austrians had reoccupied the 
wlftle district along the llhine as far as the Sieg. 

Clerfait, meanwhile, had halted betimes, and in the con- 
vieiion* that Jourdan was harmless fora long time to come, 
had turned with quick resolution against another enemy. 
After Pichegru had occupied Manheim with three of his 
divisions, the rest of the French army had been posted in 
two equally strong bodies — four divisions between Strasburg 
and lliiningen, and four for the observation and assault of 
Mayence. In order, to form a complete blockade of this 
place on the left bank of the llhine, the French had formed 
a chain of field fortresses in a wide circuit round the place, 
tlu^ redoubts of which were armed with more than 150 guns, 
and manned with 31,000 troops. Clerfait now conc(*iv(‘d 
the idea of streiigth(ming the garrison by a few of his di- 
visions, and then, by •an unexpected and vigorous onslaught, 
tearing asunder the chain of the enemy’s lines. This bold 
(‘iiterprisc was executed with equal energy and success. 
On the 28th of October, the Austrian columns defihd 
over the bridge into the city, without the French having 
had the slightest susjjicioii of their approach. Early in the 
morning of the following day they proceeded to the attack 
in deep silence, favoured by a strong west wind, whicJi 
(‘oncealed from the (*iiemy the noise of the nocturnal inarcjb, 
Tlu'y first made a feigned attack on the left wing of the 
enemy’s liiui, but immediately afterwards the real storm 
broke on the ('xtreme right wing, and one position after 
another was overpowered in quick succession. By midday 
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all was over; 138 guns and 1,700 prisoners remained in 
the hands of the Austrians ; the enemy was cohipletely dis- 
persed, and his divisions seattert'd in wild flight to the four 
winds. It was not until Piehegru hims(*lf eana* in .all hast(‘ 
from the Upper Rhine with considerable reinforcements, 
that the French succeeded in taking up a strong position 
behind the Pfriem, on a line running from Worms and 
Pfedderslwum to the Donnersberg. 

While Clerfait by such vigorous Mows was restoring the 
honour of the German arms, and diffusing fresh courTige 
far and wide through the Empire, Wurmser, who was high(‘r 
up the river, had not been idle. Oi) the 7th and ISth of 
October, he fell upon the French troops at Manheim, and 
l)y a successful engagement drove them into the fortr(*ss. 
The whole soutlu'rn bank of the Neckar was thereby cl(?ar(‘d 
of the enemy. On the 29th, the same day on which Clerfait 
forced the lin(‘S of Mayence, Wurmser mad(‘ himself m, aster 
of th(; Galgenberg, the last position of the Frendi before 
Manheim, on the right bank of the Neckar. To b(‘si(*ge tin* 
town with success, h6wever, it was essential to comph^te 
the blockade on the side of the left b.ank of th(', Rhine, and, 
to this end, to drive Piehegru out of his position on th(‘ 
Pfriem. Accordingly Clerfait, strengthened by 19 battalions 
of Wurmser’s army, advanced towards .the Pfriem on the' 
10th of November; and although, contrary to his custom, 
he showed some degree of caution and timidity, he obtained 
a complete success after ti four days’ struggle, and c‘ompelled 
the French to retreat behind the Queich and the walls of* 
Landau. By this means the garrison of Manheim was 
(completely isolated, and on the 22nd of November the 
fortress was compelled to capitulate. In vain had «lourdan 
twice attempted with his shattered regiments to force his 
way through the Hundsriick past Kreuznach into the Pala- 
tinate ; on both occasions he was, driven back by General 
Wartenslebcn, according to Clerfait’s orders. After the fall 
of Manheim, Wurmser was able single-handed to keep the 
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French army of the Rhine in check, and Clerfait’s whole 
force was thereby nmdered disposable against Jourdan; the 
lattei’ was obliged entirely to evacuate the Ilundsriick, which, 
togetlier with the greater portion of the Palatinate on tin* 
l(‘ft bank of the Rhine, was now in German hands. The 
double* attack, by which the Convention had intended to seal 
tlnar military superiority on German ground, had completely 
failed ; and there now arrived from Vienna a polite but 
formal answer to Thefcmin’s overtures, to the cftect that 
th(^Iinperial gov(*.rninent did not consider the present juncture* 
adapted to their consideration. ^ 

In Italy the Cdinmittee of Public Safety, on the 31st of 
August, had ordered the separation of the so-called Italian 
army in the Genoese Riviera, from the army of the Alps 
in Savoy, and had placed the latter under the command of 
General Kellcrman, and tin* former under that of General 
Sch(‘rer, who had hitherto commanded in the Eastern Pyre- 
ne(‘s. In the beginning of September the first reinforcements 
arrived from the Spanish theatre of war ; but here, too, 
(werything was lacking - money, cldthes, provisions, and 
ammunition. To make the matter worse, the ferment in 
tin* southern Departments of Fr«ance detained large bodies 
of troops in the country, and General Scherer though full of 
patriotic zeal, was pewDr in military genius. The Committee, 
therefore, decreed the sending of 10,000 men of the Rhine 
army to Italy; but it was November before these reinforce- 
ments arrived in the Riviera; and Scherer, who had now 
50,000 men, deciSed on commencing operations. The allied 
Austro-Sards, now commanded by Count Wallis and General 
Colli, lay meanwhile on the heights of the Apennines, as in- 
active as the enemy, without proper means of forming a 
camp, or sufficient supplies, exposed to the influences of 
i*hang(*ablc, and at last severe, weather, so that they suflered 
both physically and morally, and were heartily weary of a 
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fruitless war. On the 23rd of November, the French attacked 
their position on all points. The Piedmontese, who formed 
the left wing of the allied army, held their ground against 
all the efforts of Serrurier; but Massena drove the Austrians 
in the centre out of Bardinetto, and Augereau also succeeded 
in totally defeating the Austrian right wing at Loano. 
After a loss of more than 4,000 men, Wallis then evacuated 
the mountains, on the 24th, to take up a new position 
on their northern declivity near Acqui, Dego, and Millesimo. 
The French were masters of the Riviera, and of the parses 
leading to Piedmont, and, therefore, in a position to open 
the next campaign by a great offensive movement in«»Upper 
Italy, according to the plans of Bonaparte. 

Such was the present state of the war, the completion ol 
which the Convention left to the new constitutional govern- 
ment. The French arms had made no farther progress than 
a year before: nay, they had even lost a considerable district 
on the Upper Rhine ; while in Italy they had just gaiiK'd 
enough by the victory of Loano to enable them to begin 
the real contest. In ‘spite of these vicissitudes of fortune, 
however, the character and result of the w^ar were no longei 
doubtful. After the defeat of the Moderate party in Paris, 
and after the diplomatic humiliation of Prussia, it was certain 
that the whole of Europe was about io undergo a militar} 
and revolutionary transformation. The Governments in Paris, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, however different in their origin 
and form, were in this respect entirely similar. Between 
Austria and France it was no longer a question of ancien 
regime, or modern innovation; the contests of 1790 were 
to be carried on simply to settle the question whether 
Austria should receive a few leagues of land more or less 
in the north or south of the Alps. That the Constitution 
of the Roman Empire must collapse, whether by the 
incorporation of Bavaria, or the a^unexation of the left bank 
of the Rhine, or both, gave the Emperor of the German 
nation as little concern as the Directory of the French 
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Bepublie. It seemed for the future^ then, to depend on tho 
length of life which Providence might grant to the Empress 
Catharine^ whether the wild whirlpool should seize the 
Turkish provinces ‘also ; whether all the European countries 
on the East of the Vistula should be subjected to Bussia, 
and all on the West of the Ehine should fall beneath the 
power of France; and whether, perhaps, after an entire dis- 
memberment of Prussia, the remnant of Germany might 
become a Province of ‘the House of Lorraine. Such w^ere 
the^circumstances and prospects of Europe at the end of 
the year 1795 ; no one had the least presentiment ^of the 
mighty power wh/ch in a few months would assume the 
guidance of affairs, change all the details of existing plans, 
and incalculably accelerate the general development of the 
military revolution. 
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A. 

AnnEMA, Cambou*s representations to, ii., 
245. « 

Abercrombie, General, post of, at the battle 
of Tourcoin, iii., 4.10; gallantry, 432, 
433. , 

Acciiparement, laws against, iii., 11,' 173. 

Acton, Neapolitan minister, forbids Semon- 
vi lie's reception at Constantinople, ii., 
219. 

Administration of Government, i., 136 ; 
Mirabeau’s attempts to form a liberal 
and firm, 141 ; measures adopted, 150- 
153 ; unconstitutional authorities, 154, 
155 ; of justice, reforms introduced, 158- 
161. 

Agrarian law, clamour for, i., 271. 

Agricultural classes, the, in the 18th cen- 
tury, i., 22-30. 

Agriculture, system of, in the 18th century, 
i., 25 ; in the 19th, 30 ; crippled by com- 
mercial legislation, 34 ; effects of the 
Revolution on, 511. Report of com- 
mittees on, ii., 267. 

Aiguillon, Duke of, proposes the motion of 
August 4th, i., 83 ; speech against war, 
211 ; advocates destruction of ordei's, 239. 

Aix, Archbishop of, seeks to mediate be- 
tween Church and State, i., 168. 

, attack of the Marseillois on, i., 422, 

Arbitrary arrests in, iii., ^0, Terrorists 
murdered in, iv., 307. 

Alais, outbreak in, in defence of the Church, 
i., 227. 

Alcudia, Duke of, appointed minister, ii., 
305. Declares the readiness of Spain to 
peace with the French Republic, iv., 287, 
288; reasons for his supporting the 
French war, 357 ; panic of, 357, 358 j 
capricious policy, 360, 361. 

Aldenhoven, French surprised at, ii., 433. 

Alexander I., change of policy towards 
Poland, ii., 347. 

Alexandre, Captain, a leader of the fau- 
bourgs, i., 472. 

Alexei, Czar, anticipates the civilisation of 
Russia, ii., 335. 

Alliances, with Austria, 1766, i., 161 ; be- 
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tween England, Prussia, an^ Holland, 199; 
of the great German Powers, 331. Prus- 
sia and Austria, 1791, ii., 12 ; Russia and 
Turkey, ib. ; Austria and Russia, 360 ; 
Prussia and Russia, 363 ; for partition of 
Poland, 393 ; Russia and England, 397. 
France and Sweden, iii., 45, 327 ; Rus- 
sia and Poland, 128 ; Russia and Prussia, 
152, 153. Russia and Austria, iv., 176, 
177 ; France and Prussia, 287 ; France 
and Spain, 365. 

Allied Army. See Army. 

Alien Act, repeal of, demanded, ii., 307 ; 
reply of Lord Grenville, 309. 

Allies, treaty uniting Austria and Prussia 
as, ii., 12 ; meeting to settle a plan of 
campaign, 23, 24; Geueral-in-chief, 25 ; 
operations discussed at Sans-souci, 31-34 ; 
forces mustered at Coblenz, 112'; weak- 
ness of ^^.ustrian contingent, 1 13 ; bad 
understanding between the leaders, 115 ; 
plan of operations, 126-128 ; the French 
snrprisotl, 132 ; engagement near Valmy, 
135-137; negotiations, 141, 147; retreat 
of the Prussians, 148, 174 ; recall of the 
Austrian troops, 179 ; evacuate Franco, 
180; real character of the war, 184; 
conferences, 185-187 ; end of the first 
campaign, 188; success of, on the Rhine 
and Main, 238, 242 ; open the campaign 
of 1793, 428 ; Maestricht relieved, 434 ; 
French retire to Louvain, 436 ; capture 
Tirleraond, 443; compel evacuation of 
Belgium, 447 ; battle of Neerwinden, 
444; drive the French ft*om Belgium, 
447 ; manifesto of, changing the cha- 
racter of the war, 464; threatened 
rupture between, 475. Results of the 
campaign of 1793 for, iii., 332. Seo 
Coalition. 

Allobroges, the, in Toulon, iii., 250. 

Almasi, Count, punished by the Comitat of 
Czemplin, iii., 352. 

Alopeus, Russian Ambassador, proposes a 
separate alliance to Prussia, ii., 358. 
Proposes the concurrence of Austria in 
deciding the fate of Poland, iv., 98; 
Russian memorial on the Partition Treaty 
delivered by, 177. 
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Alsace, division of land in the 18th century 
in, i., 23; rising in, in defence of the 
Church, 226 ; rights of German princes, 
231 ; distress, 513. French forces in, 

11., 164. Designs of Austria on, in 1793, 

111., 37, 38 ; Geiman revolt in, 139 ; 
revolutionary taxes levied on, 230. 

Alvensloben, Count, privy to negotiations 
for the alliance of May 1791, i., 330, 
331 ; fears of, 353. Advises caution in 
relations with Austria, 1792, ii., 24; 
advises the recall of the Prussian army, 

111., 363, 37^. On peace with France, iv., 
162, 163 ; views compared with Finken- 
stein's, 274, 275; wrath of. at the 
French u/titnatumf 284; pusillanimity, 
439 ; roused to a protest, ^1. 

Alvinzy, General, of the Austrian contin> 
gent, iv., 266. 

Amar, Girondists impeached by, iii., 187 ; 
conspiracy announced by, 270 ; accu- 
sation against Fabre d’Eglantine, 283. 
Impeached, iv., 195; impeachment re- 
fused by the Convention, 217. 

America, North, embassy to, proposed, ii., 
304. 

American war, interference of Franco in, 

1., 41. 

Anarchists, increasing power of, i., 275 ; 
demands, 276. 

Ancien Regime, the, principles subversive 
of, i., 17 ; budget of, 43 ; interregnum 
between the New and, 318. 

Angers, assault on, by the Vend^eans, iii., 
256 ; punishment of, 257. 

Anjou, system of nuTtairie in, i., 28. 

Ankwitz, deputy, proposal of, iii., 153. 

Anna, Empress, policy of, ii., 340. 

Anspach, ceded to Prussia, ii., 12; de- 
manded by Austria, 41. 

Anselme, General, orders to, for ihe revo- 
lutionising of Italy, ii., 157 ; occupies 
Nice, 159 ; marches on Genoa, report of 
Montesquieu against, 161 ; orders to co- 
operate with Truguct issued to, 219. 

Antwerp, French squadron before, ii., 246 ; 
the Congress of, 462-465. 

Aranda, succeeds Florida Blanca, i., 431. 
Predilection of, for France, ii., 217 ; sub- 
serviency to, 218. Proposes alliance with 
France, iii., 405. 

Ardna, on commercial protection, i., 455. 

, the, join the Jacobins, iii., 405. 

Argonnes, the, importance of, in defence of 
France, ii., 123-126 ; Brunswick neglects 
to occupy, 126 ; retreat of the Prussians 
through, 174. 

Aristocracy, feudal, i., 2, 3 ; of state officials, 

10 . 

Arles, democracy suppressed in, i., 413; 


preparations against, 415 ; counter-revo- 
lution quelled, 436. 

Annfelt, Baron, conspiracy of, iv., 70. 

Amy, standing, establishment of the first, 

i., 2 ; organisation of, under Louis XVI., 
51, 52 ; disaffection in, 69, 70; demo- 
ralisation of, 73, 234, 235 ; proposed re- 
form, 236; revolts in, 237; continued 
disorganisation, 243, 244; code of disci- 
pline enacted, 245 ; prepared for military 
despotism, 247; under the Girondist 
Ministry, disordered state of, 443, 444 ; 
cost, 454; parties in, distribution of, ii., 
62 ; Slescrted by Lafayette, 54 ; orders 
of Servan to, 71 ; causes of defici^cies in, 
115-118 ; Commander-in-chief, 121 ; wise 
moderation of its generals, 173; infiu- 
ence of Pache^s ministry on, 230 ; demo- 
ralised, 231* 233 ; reconstructfbn of, 32- 
323. Wilful flisorganisation of, iii., 160; 
officers of high birth ejected from, 192 ; 
actual number of troops and armie.s, 
208-211; 1794, recruiting for, 306, 
312 ; demoralising infiuenccs, 308 ; new 
organisation of, 309 ; cost of, 311 ; change 
of uniform, 313; morale, training of 
troops, 315, 316 ; numbers and position.^ 
of, 317. 

, Allied, assembled, ii,, 112; contin- 
gents, 113, 114, note; Commander-in- 
chief, 115 ; Austrian troops recalled, 179. 

of La Vendee, obstacles to its effi- 
ciency, iii., 90. 

of the North, melancholy condition 

of, 1793, 101, 102; Custine checks de- 
moralisation, 103. 

— — , revolutionary, proposed, iii., 182; 
propdbed functions of, 183 ; dissolved, 296. 

Arras, atrocities committed in, iv., 37, 38. 

Arsenieu, General, overreached, iii., 393. 

Artois, local estates of, i., 7, 29. 

— , Charles, Count of, his opposition to 
reform, i.,_40; violent counsels of, 62; 
emigrates, 77 ; petitions for foreign help, 
231 ; National Assembly negotiates with, 
317 ; oi’der to remain inactive, addre.ssed 
to, 360; sudden visit, to Leopold IL, 
361 ; German sovereigns reject his pro- 
posals, 363, Proposed by the ultra- 
royalists in opposition to Louis XVlIL, 
iv., 381 ; lands in La Yend^ 391 ; 
cowardly retreat, 392, 393. 

Assembly, of the States-General, i., 54 ; in 
tihe tennis-court, 65. 

AsaignatSf first propoMl to issue, i., 146 ; 
first issue of, 167 ; result, 252; fresh 
issue, 253 ; continued issue of, 265, 266 ; 
depreciation, 273; effect on oomBierce, 
281, 282; reckless issue, 393; con- 
stant depreciation, 417 ; issue of, for 
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war expenses, 457 ; depreciation, 510. 
Issue of 300 millions, ii., 91 ; number of 
small increased, 154; sole resource of 
the revenue, 210 ; circulation of, en- 
forced in Belgium, 308 ; issue, for mili- 
tary expenses, 321. Circulation of, de- 
^ creed at a forced value, iii., 25 ; measum 
to promote their circulation, 172, 173. 
Acknowledged worthlessness of, iv., 222 ; 
consequences of their fall in value, 332- 
336. 

Associations, Catholic, formation of, i., 
229 ; of workmen, 283 ; declared illegal, 
285. 

Aubert-Dubayet, General, sent iisto Bre- 
tagTug, iv., 303; announces revival of 
disafiection, 375; orders for reinforce- 
ment to, 383. 

Auckland, Lord, charged to advocate neu- 
trality, ii., 251 ; rcpi'csclbts England in 
the Congress of Antwel^, 462. 

— — , Correspondence of, quoted, i., 70, 73, 
129, notes ; iii., 140, 147, notes, 

Augcreau, General, attack on Figueras by, 
iv., 358. 

August 10th, revolt of, i., 523-531. 

August 4th, 1789, night of, i., 83-86. 

Austria, epochs of policy in, i., 175- 
177; universal dominion of Hapsburg 
dissolved, 178; feudalism, ^ i6. ; conso- 
lidation of, 179; separation from Ger- 
many, 181 ; the house of Lorraine and 
State-LTnion in, 193; Joseph IL, 194- 
201 ; Leopold IL, 202 ; turns to France, 
207 ; to the maritime powers, 209 ; 
treaty of Reichenbach, 216-220; pro- 
gress of, 221, 222 ; peace with Turkey de- 
ferred, 323 ; makes advances to Prussia, 
327-329 ; English alliance paoposed to, 
330; Prussian alliance, 331; measures 
in favour of Poland proposed by, 335, 
336 ; conference at Sistowa, 344 ; double 
dealing, 353 ; change of policy, 355- 
358 ; conference of Pillnitz, 362-364 ; 
still inclined to peace,* 379, 380 ; sup- 
ports the Feuillants, 425-427. War de- 
clared against, 443, ii., 23. 

, policy of, in 1791, ii., 3, 4; nego- 
tiations with Prussia, 5-7 ; discordant 
views respecting Poland, 8, 9 ; treaty of 
alliance, 10-12; death of Leopold, 15; 
conference at Sans-souci, 31 ; sluggish 
movements of, 33; proposals with re- 
gard to Poland, 37, 88 ; claims an- 
nexation of Bavaria, 39; conference at 
JVIayence, 40; smallness of contfbgent 
in the allied army, 113, 114; distrust 
of Prussia, 177; troops recalled by, 
179 ; conduct of Francis IL, 180, 
181; Spielmann’s mission, 182; nego- 


tiations at Luxembourg, 186; relations 
of, to Russia, 348 ; attitude of Leopold 
II. towards Russia, 351-353; attempts 
to obtain a separate peace with Russia, 
359, 360 ; discord between Prussia and, 
365; internal condition ot^ under Leo- 
pold IL, 366-369; under Francis IL, 
372, 373 ; negotiations for cession of Ba- 
varia, 375-377; dissatisfaction in, 378; 
projected preparations against France, 
426 ; conferences at Frankfort, 427, 428 ; 
weakness of the Prince of Coburg, 433 ; 
recovery of Belgium, 447 ; parties in the 
ministry, 448; negotiation with Eng- 
land, 449; threatens force against Ba- 
varia, 450 ; conference at Antwerp, 462 ; 
negotiation with France, 466; change 
of ministry, 468, 469 ; negotiations with 
England, 472 ; rejects the treaty of St. 
Petersburg, 473; unfavourable impres- 
sion in Prussia, 479. 

Austria, 1793, position of, in relation to Polish 
adairs, iii., 28 ; note against Prussia, 33 ; 
breach with Prussi.a, 35 ; temporary truce, 
52 ; intervention of, sought by the Polish 
diet, 124 ; influence of, 132 ; at variance 
with views of Prussia, 137 ; resigns 
claims to Bavaria, 143; mission of Count 
Lehrbach, 143-145; demands a Polish 
province, 147 ; final breach between 
Prussia and, 149; natural relations of, 
to Russia and Turkey, 342 ; summary of 
its foAign policy, 346; explicit state- 
ment of claims, 348 ; relations of, to sub- 
ject states, 350 ; difficult position, 352, 
353 ; growing hostility to Prussia, 359- 
361 ; rejects the Anglo-Prussian treaty, 
362 ; arguments in favour of the Russian 
alliance, 414; negotiation with France, 
423; iudiiTerence of, to success in the 
war, 435, 436; treaty with Sardinia, 
437; alternative presented to Russia, 439, 
440 ; Cracow offered to, 441 ; evacuation 
of Belgium discussed, 444, 446, 449 ; re- 
ply of, to Poland, 447 ; desertion of Bel- 
gium, 474-477. 

, appeal of Russia to, iv., 70; loses 

the opportunity of taking Cracow, 86 ; 
demands of, in case of partition, 95; 
urged to action by England, 107 ; mission 
of Lucchesini to Vienna, 109 ; finally 
gives up Belgium, 125 ; policy of, in 
the question of a general peace, 130^ 
131 ; claims, in Poland, 156, 157 ; po- 
licy, with regard to Poland, 164, 165 ; 
official declaration of her claims, 166 ; 
reply of Russia, 167 ; first official con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, 171 ; continued 
negotiation, 171-174; treaty concluded, 
175; conditions of the treaty between 
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Russia and, 176, 177 ; reinforcement to 
the allied aimy sent by, 266 ; secret cor- 
respondence of, with the Committee of 
Public Safety, 273 ; alliance with France 
proposed unofficially, 340; plays the 
French alliance against Russia, 341, 
342 ; seeks to undermine Prussia, 343- 
345; separates her interests from Ger- 
many, 346 ; treaty with England, May 
1795, 354 ; refuses to resume operations 
on the Rhine, 355, 356 ; France turns to, 
436 ; condition, on which the French war 
should be prosecuted, 487, 438; the 
Triple Alliance formed, 441. 

Auvergne, peasants of, armed to oppose re- 
form, 1., 48 ; revolutionary outbreak in, 
79. Famine, iii., 171. 

Auxerre, commissioners driven from, ii., 
105. 

Avignon, i*evolt against the Papal authority 
in, i., 410 ; civil war, 411, 412 ; the ban- 
dits of Vauclusc, 413 ; determination to 
resist the democracy, 421 ; forced to re- 
ceive Jourdau, 436. Vengeance on Ter- 
rorists in, iv., 369. 

B. 

Babceuf, prototypes of, i., 248. Sedition 
preached by, iv., 206. 

Bacher, hint from, to Hardenberg, iv., 285 ; 
diplomatic dinner, 349. ^ 

Baillages, royal jurisdiction of, i., 9, 

Bailly, characterises the constitution of the 
National Assembly, i., 63 ; national oath 
proposed by, 66 ; on the 13th of July, 
73 ; elected mayor of Paris, 76 ; diffi- 
culties of his position, 109, 117 ; advo- 
cates sale of church-lands, 167 ; re-elec- 
tion of, 275; term of office expired, 383. 
Execution of, iii., 237. 

Baireuth, united with Prussia, ii., 12 ; de- 
manded by Austria, 41 ; Austrian claim 
to, rejected, 374. 

Bankers in Warsaw, influence of, 410. 

Barbantane, General, forbids opposition to 
the Marseillois, i., 422. 

Barbaroux, sent on a mission to Paris, i.,415; 
violent designs of, 508. Accuses Robes- 
pierre, ii., 152; supports the Gironde, 
210; opposes communistic doctrines, 269 ; 
closing of debate on the King’s trial, 
moved by, 288. 

Barentin, his speech at opening of the 
States-General, i., 55. 

Barbre, in favour of the King’s trial, ii., 
224; presides at I^^uis’ trial, 278; an- 
swer to Barbaroux, 288 ; fiicilitates the 
retreat of Pache, 320; advocates war 
with Spain, 324. Communistic measures 


of, 1793, iii., 19 ; member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 24; supports 
Danton’s foreign policy, 41 ; renuncia- 
tion of the revolutionary pro])aganda de- 
clared by, 42 ; proposes in the Conven- 
tion a Commission of Twelve, 73 ; on 
the 2nd of June, 82 ; re-election of, 106 ; 
pronounces judgment onLaVendde, 111 ; 
report of, on the conventional commis- 
sioners at Lyons, 276; yields to Collot 
d’Herbois, 280 ; recantation of, 281 ; re- 
port to the Convention by, 294 ; quarrel 
with St. Just, 329. Tirades against Pitt, 
iv., 14 ; struggle with Robespierre, 26- 
28 ; decisive motion of^ 61 ; vote of, in fa- 
vour of Fouquier Tinville oppose^*; 185 ; 
impeached, 195 ; indictment repeated, 
201 ; impeachment accepted, 217 ; sen- 
tence, 259. 

Barnave, connection of, with the Breton 
Club, i., 101 ; bauses dividing, from J.a- 
fayette, .209 ; opposes Mirabeau, 215 ; 
attitude of, after the King’s flight, 312, 
313, 317 ; course of action under the 
New Assembly, 373 ; averse to war, 384 ; 
conspires against the constitution, 423. 
Alienated by revolutionary brutality, ii., 
301, .304. Execution of, iii., 238. 

Barras, wards oft’ disaifection in the south, 
iii., 180 ; cruelty of, in Toulon, 249. Ex- 
treme opinions, iv., 232; measures sug- 
gested by, to protect the Convention, 
417, 418 ; appointed Commander-in- 
chief, 419; appoints Bonaparte his de- 
legate, 423. 

Bartheleray, General Adjutant, iii., 194; 
plan of Campaign by, 196 ; gives up the 
enterprise, 197 ; arrested, 204 ; selected 
to negotiate a peace, iv., 128 ; obstacles 
to peace signifled by, 273 ; flrst official 
conference with Goltz, 279 ; letters from 
Paris to, 281, 282 ; proposes concessions 
in return for the Rhine frontier, 285 ; 
peace signed, 287 ; discusses a general 
peace, 287-289 ; fixes the boundary line, 
349 ; opens negotiations with Spain, 
361 ; conditions urged by, 362-364 ; 
treaty signed, 365; instructed to open 
negotiations with Spain, 361 ; refuses to 
surrender the Royal Family, 362 ; con- 
ditions evaded, 363 ; conceded, peace 
signed, 365. 

Basle, revolutionised by French envoys, ii., 
236. Proposal to open negotiations for 
peqpe, in, ivi, 161, 162 ; negotiations 
opened, 273 ; instructions to the Prussian 
ambassador, 276 ; criticism on, 277-279 ; 
Hamier replaces Golz, 280 ; progress of 
the negotiation, 281 ; French 
282 ; negotiations conducted by Harden- 
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berg, 283-286 ; France and Prussia con- 
clude a treaty, 287 ; a general peace dis- 
cussed, 288, 289; negotiations with Spain, 
361-365; peace concluded between France 
and Spain, 365. 

Bassal, requisitions in the Jura by, iii., 232. 

Bastile, storming of the, i., 74, 75. 

Batavian Kepublic proposed, ii., 308. 

Baudin, report on the Constitution of 1795 
by, iv., 406-409 ; proposes an amnesty, 
433. 

Bauer, Colonel, baseness of, iv., 77. 

Bavaria, exchange of Belgium for, suggested 
to Austria, ii,, 39 ; exchange, communi- 
cated to Pitt, 305 ; alliance wfth, essen- 
tial* to Prussia, 374; sacrificed by Fre- 
derick William, 375; England forbids 
the exchange, 449; how regarded at 
Munich, 450 ; Baron Tl^ugut willing to 
defer, 474. Renewed proposal of ex- 
change, 1793, iii., 34^36 ; question of 
exchange decided, 143-1481 Still co- 
veted by Thugut, iv., 168; question of 
its cession to Austria renewed, 340. 

Bavarian Palatinate, on the side of Franco, 
1792, ii., 34. 

Bayonne, requisitions in, iii., 233. 

Bazine, massacres prevented by, iii., 61. 

Bazire, decree for dissolution of the Royal'* 
Guard proposed by, i., 464. Charges re- 
peated by, iii., 269 ; impeached, 295. 

Bearne, local rights of, i., 7. 

Beauharnais, appointed to command of the 
Rhine army, iii. 97 ; proposed as Minister 
at War, 98 ; defeat of, at Mayence, 112, 
113. 

Beaulieu, General, summoned from Namur, 

111., 196 ; fails to relieve Menin, 202 ; 
contends with Jourdan for tUb possession 
of Arlon, 415 ; manmuvres of, 458 ; 
attempts to relieve Charleroi, 461 ; at 
the battle of Fleurus, 467, 468. 

Beer, Cerf, the commissariat entrusted to, 

11., 232. 0 

BefTroi, communistic doctrine of, ii., 268. 

Belgium, revolt of, against Austria, i., 200 ; 
character of the revolution in, 207 ; 
French intervention promised, 208 ; pro- 
mises of the Treaty of Reichenbach to, 
218 ; reduction of, 220 ; ill-faith of 
Austria towai*ds, 324 ; plans to revolu- 
tionise, 403 ; disastrous commencement 
of the French war in, 447, 449 ; troops 
withdrawn from, 490. 

, difficulty presented by, in the firman 

question, ii., 8; proposal of Dumouriez 
to conquer, 122 ; Servants arguments 
against, 123; proposal of a Bavarian 
exchange, 185 ; Dumouriez occupies, 
226-228 ; attempts to revolutionise, 


232-235; directed to form itself into 
a French province, commissioners sent 
to incorporate, 298 ; passive resistance 
of, 299, 300 ; Fi’euch Commissioners 
appointed to govern, 308 ; oppression 
and violence of the Commission, 436- 
438 ; vote on union with France, 439 ; 
approach of the Austrians, 440; mea- 
sures of the Commissionei's revei'sed by 
Dumouriez, 441 ; battle of Neerwinden, 
444; the French turned out of, 447; 
reception of the Austrians, 452. 

Belgium, 1793, army of the Moselle trans- 
ferred to, iii., 47, 191 ; taxation in, 350; 
indiderenco of Austria to, 360 ; Prussian 
march into, proposed, 379-381 ; struggle 
for, 408 ; arrival of the Emperor Francis 
in, 409 ; 1794, warlike operations carried 
into, 423, 424 ; natural defences of the 
country, 425, 426 ; position of the con- 
tending armies, 427 ; Austrians propose 
to evacuate, 442-444 ; refuses a subsidy 
to Austria, 447; England opposes the 
evacuation of, 448 ; consternation in, 449, 
450 ; causes of its desertion, 457, 458 ; 
the Allies retreat from, 469-477. 

, final efforts to retain, iv,, 115-119; 

evacuation of Brabant, 122 ; defeat on 
the Ourthe, 123; Clerfait abandons the 
Rhine, 124 ; Austria resigns, 125 ; in- 
corporated with France, 443. 

Bellega;^e, Conventional Commissioner in 
Holland, iv., 267. 

“ Belly ” of the Convention, iv., 432, 

lender. General, operations of, in Belgium, 
1790, i., 220. 

Benoit, sent as envoy to the Prussian camp, 

ii., 174. 

Bentabol, declaims against recall of the 
Girondists, iv., 250, 251. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, French cross the Dutch 
frontier at, ii., 431. 

Berlin, apprehension of Russian ambition 
in, iii., 154; reception of Lord Malmes- 
bury, 1794, 357, 358 ; news of the Polish 
insurrection reaches, 394. 

Berne, disinclined to revolutionary in- 
trigues, ii., 157 ; force sent by, for pro- 
tection of Geneva, 160 ; accused of breach 
of contract, 162. 

Bernersdorf, vacillation of, iii., 327. 

Bernier, Abbd, argues against peace, iv., 
236. 

Berry, demands for cheap bread ft-om, i., 
270. 

Berthier, murder of, i., 81. 

Bertrand, Minister of the Marine, attitude 
of, i., 422, 423 ; resignation of, advised, 
430 ; distrusts Lafayette, 496. 

Besborodko, Count, unwilling to partition 
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Poland, ii,, 386. Supplantod by.Stibaif, 

111., 339 ; opposes war with Turkey, 369. 
On the partition of Poland, iv., 167 ; 
treats with Cobenzl, 171 ; articles signed 
by, 177. 

Besenval, General, withdraws from Paris, 

1., 73. 

Bethune, soldiers join the townspeople at, 

1., 70, 

Beaurejmiro, Commander, suicide of, U., 
126. 

Beiirnonville, General, complaints to the 
Minister at War of, ii.p-242;. appointed 
Minister at War, 321 ^ remedies Pache’s 
maladministration, 430 ; letter from Du* 
mouriez to, 457. 

Bidermann, management of the Oommis- 
sariat entrusted to, ii., 232. 

lUlinski, Count, Marshal of the Polish Diet, 

111., 121, 124; declares the Prussian 
treaty concluded, 153, 155. 

Billaud'Varenncs, speech aimed against 
the King, i., 494 ; career of, 501, 
502. Ability as democratic iniler, ii., 65 ; 
suggests the massacres, 78 ; excites the 
proletaries of Chalons, 105; motion of, 
to annul courts of law, 151. Programme 
of a new constitution by, iii., 85 ; pro- 
ceedings against the Girondists, 110; 
vote of want of confidence in the Com- 
mittee proposed by, 176 ; arrest of 
suspects” demanded by, 182;^ elected 
into the Committee, 183 ; generals dis- 
missed, 192. Decree for regenerating 
society proposed by, iv., 10 ; sanguinary 
temper of, 25 ; struggle with Robespierre 
in the Jacobin Club, 57 ; opposes sus- 
pension of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
185; position of, in the Committee of 
Public Safety, 192 ; impeached, 195 ; 
retires from the Committee, 196 ; im- 
peachment renewed, 201-211; rouses 

■ the Jacobins to resistance, 206, 207 ; 
impeachment against, decreed, 217 ; sen- 
tence, 259. 

Biron, party of, i., 114; views of, on the 
question of war, 391 ; begins the war dis- 
astrously, 449, 450. Army of the Rhine 
entrusted to, ii., 52, 164; discourages 
revolutionary projects, 166. Appointed 
commander in La Yendde, iii., 97 ; diffi- 

. culties of, 99; the Committee protects, 
100; persecution of, 101; arrest. 111; 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 281. 

Bischofiswerder, Colonel, private mission of, 
to Vienna, i., 328, 329 ; second mission, 
342-345 ; Leopold’s conversation with, 
350, 351 ; gained over by Leopold, 354 ; 
outwitted, 355. Third mission to Vienna, 

11., 15 ; treats with )l*rince Hohenlohc- 


Kirchberg, 16; French question pressed 
by, 22. General, interposes in the 
, siege of Warsaw, iv., 95 ; bad advice 
of, 98. 

Blanc, Louis, on errors in constituting the 
States-Genei'al, i., 55, note ; on foimation 
of the National Guard, 72, twte; on pub- 
lic opinion, 105, note; on political eco- 
nomy, 116, note; calumny given cur- 
rency to, 131, 133, notee; spurious in- 
fuimation, 139, 237, 453, notes; on 
DaDto% 476, 518, notes. The Assembly 
vindicated against, ii., 75, note; on the 
September massacres, 78, 89, notes. On 
Marie-Antoinette, iii., 115, note; on the 
warlike spirit of the Republic, WJt^ note, 
On Robespierre, iv., 17, 24, notes; on 
Louis XVil., 326, mte, 

Blankenstein, General, fails to defend 
Trfeves, iv., l04 ; ordered to join Co- 
burg, 114w ' 

Body Guard^Royal, hostility of the Gironde 
to, i., 460 ; broken up, 464. 

Bohemia, claims of, ii., 360. 

Bohmer, rouses disafiection on the Rhine, 

ii., 169 ; recompense from the Republic 
to, 221. 

Boishardi, M., Royalist leader in Bretagne, 
iv., 239 ; consents to negotiate, 242. 

Boissel, the representative, at Lyons, iv., 
307. 

Boissy d’Anglas, indecision of, iv., 55 ; de- 
cides against Robespierre, 58 ; on the m /ort- 
mum law, 229 ; decree to dissolve the Com- 
mission of Trade carried by, 230, 231 ; his 
party, 234; law proposed by, in ecclesiasti- 
cal allairs, 246 ; during the revolt in Paris, 
253-258; special service rendered by, 
304; in l^e revolt of 1st Prairial, 311, 
312 ; monarchical convictions of, 320 ; 
conference with Gervinus, 352 ; new 
Constitution brought forward by, 395; 
enforced fidelity to the Convention, 416. 

Bojards, no aristocracy, ii., 329; fall of, 
336. 

Bommel, island of, attack on, iv., 267, 268. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, first exploit of, iii., 
225, 248 ; at Toulon, 247, 248 ; estimate 
of military expenses by, 311, *6. note; 
Brigadier-General, 407 ; takes Oneglia, 
408. Plans of, on Lombardy, iv., 366 ; 
career of, until the 13th Venddmiaire, 
1795, 420-422; saves the Convention, 
423-425 ; his reputation, 432. 

Bonin,^ General, command of, in Poland^ 
iv. 32. 

Bordeaux, popular outbreak in, i., 229; 
persecution by the mob iny 301 ; position 
of its representatives among Gii‘ondists, 
375. Opposition to the Jacobins in, iii.. 
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60 ; antUJacobia revolt, 87 ; agitation, 
95 ; severity of CommiBsioners, 283. 

Boris, the Czar, serfdom established by, ii., 
332 ; fall of, 335 ; changes effected by, 
337. 

Bouchotte, Minister at War, iii., 25; at- 
tempt to dismiss, 98, 99; discourages 
discipline, 102, note; triumph of, 111, 
112 ; secret of his policy, 118 ; formid- 
able to the Committee, 163 ; Tunq dis- 
missed by, 177 ; decision in favour of, 
178 ; Philippeaux brings charges against, 
260 ; Hobespierro attacks, 276 ; spared, 
295 ; management of recruits by, 307. 
Trial of, iv., 316. • 

Ikailld, General, suppression of mutiny by, 

i., 244 ; correspondence with, for the King’s 
flight, 296, 299 ; directions received by, 
30^ ; troops of, demoralised, 301, 302 ; 
powcrlessness of, 308 ; expedition planned 
by, 313. Foolish l^oasting of, ii., 112. 

Boulanger, named commander of the Na- 
tional Guard, iii., 69. In command of 
the National Guard, iv. 7. 

Boulanl, General, republican commander 
in La Vendde, iii., 99. 

Bourbonnasi, corn riots in, i., 270. 

Bourbon Princes, banishment of, from 
France proposed, ii., 279. 

Bourbotte, seditious efforts of, iv., 300; 
execution, 317. 

Bourdon do POise, Government Commis- 
sioner, excesses of, ii., 103. Annuls the 
dismissal of Tuncj, iii., 177 ; joins Phi- 
lippeaux, 260; proposes the arrest of 
Konsin, 277; attacked by Hebert, 279; 
obnoxious to Robespierre, 283. Threat- 
ened by Robespierre, iv., 13 ; speaks in 
ridicule of him, 16 ; RoHespierre’s re- 
venge, 18 ; motion of, in self-defence, 
19 ; his danger, 21 ; his terror, 54 ; 
motion of, mitigating the severity of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, 186 ; to 
modify payment of jjublic functionaries, 
189 ; speech against clubs, 203. 

Bourdon, Leonard, attack on the Hotel de 
Ville by, iv., 65. 

Bourgeois, the, exactions levied on, iii., 66 ; 
resistance of, 67. 

“Bourgeoisie and People,” signification of, 

i., 115; outcry against, 160 ; indignation 
of, against the mob, 488. Indignation 
of, September 1792, ii., 86. 

Bourse^ the, aristocratic administration in, 

i., 31. • 

Boyssel, proclaims the significance of the 
“ Rights of Man,” iii., 64. 

Boze, Court painter, letters to the King 
sent through, i., 504, 506. 

Brantsen, Butch plenipotentiary, iii., 161 ; 


commissioned to negotiate with France, 
267. 

Bread riots, i., 417-4-19. Price of, arti- 
ficially depressed, il., 212. 

Br^rd, member of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, iii., 24, Vote carried by, iv., 
201 , 202 . 

Breda, invested, ii., 431. 

Brest fleet, represses sedition, iv., 315. 

Bretagne, independent rights held by, i., 7 ; 
small proprietors in, 23, 28 ; civil 
war, 49; underarms, 62; revolutionary 
measures in, 77 ; outbreaks of the pea- 
santry, 156 ; changed in its politics, in 
order to protect the Church, 226. Anti- 
Jacobin revolt in, iii., 86, 87 ; popular 
feeling in, 95; submission of, 108; war 
of La Vendee transferred to, 254. Con- 
tinuance of war in, iv., 212 ; review of 
the war, 237-240 ; peace accepted by, 
242, 243; critical state of, 372, 373; 
renewal of hostilities, 875; seizure of 
Royalist chiefs, 377 ; Royalist ex])edition 
sots sail for, 378 ; landing efibeted, 382 ; 
defeat, 384-387. 

Breteuil, appointed minister, i., 71 ; advises 
the flight of the king, 292 ; obtains the 
ear of Louis, 294. 

Breton Club, leaders of, i., 100, 101 ; be- 
comes the Jacobin, 154. 

Breze^ Marquis, calls on the deputies to 
sejiavate, i., 67. 

Brichet, a Hebertist, iii., 286. 

Bi’idport, Admiitil, protects the squadron 
of dinigr^s, iv., 378 ; defeats the French 
admiral, 381, 382. 

Bricnne, ministry of, i., 49. 

Brissot, champion of the representative 
system, i., 275; character of, 310; peti- 
tion for the King’s deposition drawn up 
by, 314 ; war advocated, 318 ; influence 
of, on the Gironde, .375; views of, 376; 
on the decree against the Emigres, 382 ; 
overbears Robespierre, 396 ; advises re- 
volutionising the empire, 403 ; intimacy 
with Barhnroux, 415 ; encouraged by 
the Emperor’s reply, 427 ; factious 
speech of, 432; consulted in formation 
of the Ministry, 435 ; brings calumnies 
against the Queen before the Assembly, 
461 ; contrast between Danton and, 474, 
475 ; speech against the King, 494 ; de- 
mands the punishment of regicides, 506. 
Denounced by Robespierre, ii., 84 ; 
grounds for advocating war with Spain, 
217, 218 ; policy of conquest renounced 
by, 310, note. Execution of, iii., 287. 

Broglie, Marshal, appointed Commander-in- 
chief, i., 69 ; fails to restore order, 70 ; 
appointed minister, 71. 
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Bromberg, occupied hy the Poles, iv., 133. 

Brottier, Abb^, Royalist agent in Verona, 
iv., 371 ; rouses insurrection in La 
Vendee, 373 ; perverse interference, 380, 
381 ; ruins Count Puisaye’s expedition, 
383. 

Broustaret, protests against taxation, i., 

122 . 

Brown, General, successor to Wurmser, 

111., 334. 

Bruneck, General, Lithuanian frontier pro- 
tected by, iv., 82. 

Brunswick, Duke of, Charles William Fer- 
dinand, proposed as General of the 
French army, i., 397. Home policy of, 

11., 25, 26 ; character, 27 ; views on the 
Revolutionary war, 29, 30; plan of 
operations, 31, 32 ; dissatisfaction of, 
with the opening campaign, 113 ; slow 
movements, 114; cuts off l>umouriez 
from Kellerman, 124; contrast between 
Dumouriez and, 125 ; neglects to seize 
the Argonnes, 126 ; excessive caution of, 
127, 128 ; surprises Dumouriez, 131, 
132 ; delays, 133 ; checks the engage- 
ment at Valmy, 137 ; advises retreat, 
148 ; proposes to occupy the Meuse for- 
tresses, 176 j deseiied by the Austrians, 
179 ; evacuates France, 180 ; conference 
with Valence, 185 ; advances to the Rhine 
and Main, 238 ; takes Frankfort, 242 ; 
o]?eas with Coburg the campaign of <1793, 
427 ; mistakes in his plan of campaign, 
428 ; operations, against Custine, 476. 
Advantageous position, 1793, iii., 36, 
37 ; correspondence of Custine with, 52 ; 
heights of Keltrich taken by, 142 ; re- 
commends a vigorous attack, 146; di- 
rected to forward the blockade of 
Landau, 215 ; success of, at Kaisers- 
lautern, 221 ; secures Wurmser’s re- 
treat, 225. 

Brussels, surrender to Dumouriez of, ii., 
228 ; declares against ochlocracy, 235 ; 
intrigues in, for the incorporation of 
Belgium, 299, 300 ; violence of the 
French in, 439, 440. The Austrians resign 
possession of, iii., 474 ; arrival of the 
Emperor in, 409. 

Brzesc, defeat of the Poles at, iv., 137, 
138. 

Buchholzy Prussian Ambassador, confi- 
dential communications of von Sievers 
to, ii., 401 ; cajoled, 402, 404 ; unsus- 
picious, 415. Declaration to the Polish 
estates tendered by, 1793, iii., 28; con- 
fidence of, in Russia, 34 ; note handed by, 
to the Diet, 122; cajoled hy Russia, 
125-130 ; draft signed by, 131 ; com- 
plaints of, 133 ; final resolution, 134 ; 


renewed encouragement to, 152 ; in the 
Polish insurrection, 383, 396. 

Buchot, named commissioner of foreign 
affairs, iv., 6. 

Biihler, state-councillor, dictator in Po- 
land, ii., 362. 

Bulgakow, Baron, final instructions to, ii., 
357. 

Buonartpae, the, Corsican politics of, iii., 
405. 

— — , Napoleon. See Bonaparte. 

Burgher Guai’ds, uniform organisation of, 
decreed, i., 309. 

Burgundy, authority of its local estates, i., 7. 

Burke, Edm'and, future of the Revolution 
foreseen by, i., 247 ; on a false finaivJial 
system, 265 ; advice, on acceptance of 
the constitution, 365. Sagacity of, ii., 
250 ; party led by, 253 ; protests against 
a war of conquest, 465. 

Buzot, reply of, to Si6ybs, i., 85; leader 
of the left, 101. Appeal to the people 
proposed by, ii., 276. Opposes destruc- 
tive interference in trade, iii., 63; end 
of his career, 237. 

Byszewski, General, conflicting orders to, 

11., 399. 

C. 

Cabarrus, Count, conducts a secret nego- 
tiation with Spain, iv., 360. 

, Theresa, influence of, on Tallien, iv., 

192, 193. 

Cadoudal, Georges, royalist leader in Bre- 
tagne, iv., 239 ; leads the Chouans of 
Morbihan, 382 ; extends the insurrection, 
390, 391. 

Caen, revolutionary disturbances in, i., 77. 

Ccesar’s Camp,*'demoralisation of troops at, 

111., 117, 140. 

Caisse d’escomptes, dissolved, iii., 172. 

Calonne, ministry of, i., 42, 43 ; statement 
of military expenses, 46 ; new measures, 
47 ; dismissed, 48|f, 49 ; indignation of, 
against the Emperor, 399. 

Calvinists, disabilities of, i., 8. 

Oambaebres, the party of, iv., 232 ; motion, 
showing the necessity for a new consti- 
tution, 303. 

Cambon, Peter Joseph, Minister of Finance, 
reckless measures of, i., 393 ; statement 
of war expenses by, 454, 457; reckless 
expedients of, 517. Motion against the 
nonjuring priests by, ii., 63 ; chides the 
apathy^, of the Assembly, 86 ; hopes 
of, from the Convention, 110 ; views 
on Holland, 244, 245 ; motion, pro- 
posing war with the universe, 258; 
member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, iii., 24 ; report of, on recruitment 
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in the Provinces, 56, notef refuses 
new subsidies to the Commune, 62 ; 
measure to promote the circulation of 
assignats, proposed by, 172 ; excites the 
faubourgs, 309 ; financial statements of, 
310 ; Robespierre accused by, iv., 56. 

Campaigns of 1792. See Revolutionary War. 
— , 1793, 1794, 1795. See Coalition War. 

Camus, declaration demanded by,i., 91 ; on 
the Constitution of the Church, 228. 

Canclaux, General, in command in La 
Vendee, iii., 99 ; iv., 236 ; advises milder 
measures, 237 ; endeavours to communi^** 
cate with Charette, 240; warfare con- 
tinued by, 242 ; announccft disaffection 
^ La Vendee, 376 ; ordered to reinforce 
Hoche, 383; obstacles to his repressing 
the insurrection, 390, 391. 

Cap of Liberty, origin of, i., 444, note. 

Capital, the, predominant authority of, i., 
109; elements of disorder, 111-116; 
disorganisation, 117, 118; outbreak of 
the populace, 124 ; triumph of the mob, 
128-131 ; necessary preponderance of, 141. 

“Carabots,” hired by the Democrats, iii., 
95 ; dispersed, 96. 

Carlctti, the Chevalier, mission of, to 
Genoa, iii., 478 ; mission of, to Paris, iv., 
273; remains as Tuscan minister in 
Paris, 339 ; proposes conditions of an 
Austrian alliance, 340, 341 ; effect of his 
overtures, 347-351 ; Sidybs turns to, 436. 

Carlin, Captain, commander on the Rhine, 
iii., 116, 217. 

Carmagnole, the, falls into disuse, iv., 293. 

Carnot, adoption of Custine’s plans by, iii., 
46; suspends a regulation of Conven- 
tion, 102; appointed assessor to the 
Committee of Public Safety, 168 ; anx- 
iety of, to save Dunkirk, 197 ; instruc- 
tions to General Houchard, 200, 201 ; 
arrival of, at head-quarters, 205 ; return 
to Paris, 212 ; at variance with Robes- 
pierre, 280, 322 ; aspirations of, 301 ; 
character, career, ^18—323 ; scheme of 
the campaign of 1794 by, 331, 332 ; in- 
structions, 333, 334 ; indefatigable, 40^ ; 
execution of his plans, 415, 416 ; their 
fundamental error appears, 419 ; directs 
the French forces against England, 450 ; 
gives a command to Jourdan, presses on 
Belgium, 458, 460 ; persists in plans for 
the invasion of England, 471, 472. Re- 
signs his seat in the Committee, iv., 202 ; 
report of amnesty to La Vend^ brought 
up by, 213 ; defends his colleagues, 256. 

Carpentras, opposition of, to Avignon, i., 411. 

Carra, journalist, calumnies of, i., 461; 
violence of, 494. 

, Carrier, at Nantes, iii., 257 ; check received 


by, 291 ; preaches insurrection, 292. 
Justice against, demanded, iv., 204 ; 
impeachment allowed, 210 ; arrested, 
211 ; defence of, 214 ; execution, 215. 

Carteaux, General, reduction of the South 
by, iii., 180 ; command before Toulon 
ti*an8feri*ed to, 246, 247 ; incapacity of,261. 

Castellane, Archbishop, entrenches himself 
at Chenac, i., 421. 

Catalonia, causes of its hatred to France, 
iv., 359; arming of, organised by Ur- 
rutia, 360. 

Cateau, disaster at, iii., 316, 317. 

Catelineau, Commander4n La Vcndde, iii., 99. 

Catherine, Empress, the legislators of 
France characterised by, i., 319 ; atti- 
tude of, in 1791, 323 ; Austrian leanings, 
345 ; sentiments towards Poland, 359 ; 
espouses the cause of Louis XVI., 360. 

, views of, with regard to France and 

Poland, 1791, ii., 4 ; proposed operations 
against Poland, 13, 14 ; obtains consent 
to the partition of Poland, 20, 21 ; 
assumes rightful possession of, 38 ; con- 
sents to compromise, 40 ; autograph 
letter from Frederick William to, 185 ; 
accession, work of, 327 ; early life in 
Russia, 341 ; empress, 342 ; character, 
policy, 343, 345; projects on Poland, 
346 ; on Turkey, 348 ; negotiations fur 
the first partition, 349-352 ; her indig- 
nt^ion against the German alliance, 352 ; 
preparations against Poland, 353; re- 
ceives Polish malcontents, 355; directs 
a campaign against Poland, 356-358; 
negotiations with Prussia and Austria, 
358-360 ; reply to Stanislaus, 361 ; 
paramount in Poland, 362 ; alliance with 
Prussia, 363 ; unwilling to consent to par- 
tition, 387 ; natural Polish policy, 388 ; 
duplicity of, 392, 393 ; seeks the friend- 
ship of England, 394 ; throws a sop to 
England, 396, 397 ; cajoles the Con- 
federation, 400, 401 ; treatment of 
Stanislaus by, 403 ; successful dissimu- 
lation, 423. 

, arbitrates between Prussia and 

Austria, iii., 30-33 ; reply to Francis 
II., 34 ; intrigues of, in Oourland, 121 ; 
defers the Prussian negotiation, 124, 
125 ; jealousy of Prussia, 134, 151 ; 
determines to close the negotiation, 
152 ; projects of, 155 ; position, 1794, 
337, 338 ; designs upon Constantinople, 
339, 340 ; readiness, to sacrifice Prussia 
to Austria, 342, 343 ; letter to the King 
of Prussia, 345 ; Poland offends, 371 ; 
measures, against the Polish insurrec- 
tion, 399. 

f wrath off against Poland, iv., 69 ; re- 
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latioDs towards Austria and Prussia, 70~ 
73 ; ambiguous reception of Tauenzien, 
1535 reply of, on the question of par- 
tition, 156, 157 ; artful policy, 167 ; 
resumes her Turkish schemes, 170, 171 ; 
conditions demanded from Austi’ia by, 
176, 177 ; Treaty of Partition signed, 
178 ; perplexities, arising from the 
Treaty of Basle, 344, 345, 

Catholic Associations, formation of, i., 229. 

Cavaillon, sack of, by the democrats, i., 411. 

Cazales, Captain, position of, in the Na- 
tional Assembly, i., 97 ; defends the royal 
prerogative, 159 { defends financial in- 
tegrity, 169; remonstrance of, against 
excessive taxation on land, 261. 

CcUier, arrested by Custine, iii., 103, note. 

Centre, the, leaders of, i., 97 ; policy of, 
493. Defensive policy of, ii., 319. Of 
the Convention, dissolved, iii., 187, 188. 

Cetto, mission of, to Paris, iii., 378. 

Chabot, preaching of, in Toulouse, iii., 59 ; 
new Constitution claimed bv, 84 ; history 
of, 266 j terror, 268 ; disclosures of, re- 
}>eated, 269 ; impeached, 295. 

Challes, address of, to Sansculottes at Ver- 
sailles, iii., 58. 

Challier, efforts of, to renew the September 
massacres, iii., 60, 61 ; excites revolt in 
Lyons, 86 ; trial of, 105 ; sentence, 109 ; 
blasphemy of, 243. 

Cbanilwn, elected Mayor of Paris, ii., 209 ; 
resignation of, 321. Powerless to preVent 
outrages, iv., 308. 

Champ de Mai*s, bivouac in, i., 72. 

Champagne, land-owners in, i., 23 ; revolt 
against authority in, 156. Devastated 
by the Commissioners, iii., 220. 

Chapuis, General, attempts to relieve Lan- 
drecy, iii,, 412, 413 ; taken prisoner, 417, 

Oharbonnicr, General, protest of, against 
hurtful interference, iii., 455 ; dismissed, 
459. 

Charenton, Danton, Robespierre, and Pache 
at, iii., 72, 73. 

Charette, Commander in La Vendee, iii., 99 ; 
victory of, 252. Tactics, iv., 235, 236 ; 
consents to negotiate, 240-242 ; after 
the peace, 302 ; commands a force 
with sanction of the Republic, 372, 
373 ; receives royalist overtui’cs coldly, 
377; promises co-operation, 378; de- 
ceived by Brottier, 380 ; commission 
from Louis XVIIL, 381 ; reprisals by, 
390 ; receives reinforcements, 391 ; des- 
pair of, 392. 

Charleroi, besieged by the French, 1794, 
iii., 456 ; siege raised, 457 ; renewed, 
460; Jourdan*s defeat, 461, 462; fresh 
investment of, 463 ; surrender, 466, 


Chaides, the Archduke, 1793, relieves Maest- 
richt, ii., 434; pui'sues the French, 
435 ; decides the battle of Neerwinden, 
446. Government of, in Belgium, iii., 
350; his arrival in Vienna, 367, 368; 
return to Belgium, 409; instructions 
to, before the battle of Turcoin, 427 ; 
partial success of, 429; equivocal con- 
duct, 433-435. 

Charles, Duke, of Sweden, regency of, iii., 44. 

V., the Emperor, contest with, i., 3 ; 

aims and policy of, 175, 177. 

VI., Emperor, infringement of imperial 

laws by, i., 183. 

— VIL, pdicy of, i., 2. 

— Theodore of Bavaria, friendly 
position of, to Austria, ii., 377. Re- 
assured by Austria, iii., 144; French- 
Austrian negotiations confided to, 350. 
His fidelity to Austria, iv., 168. ' 

Charolais, corn-riots in, i., 270. 

Chartres, Duke of, at the battle of Neer- 
winden, ii., 444, 445 ; cognisant of Du- 
mouriez*s phms, 455. 

Chasot, defeated by Clerfait, ii., 132 ; flight 
of his troops, 133; second flight, 135, 

Chateauvieux, regiment of, liberated, i,, 444. 

Chaumetto, appointed Procureur of the 
Municipality, ii., 209 ; l^lcho unites with, 
229; devotion of^to Pache, 318. Demands 
revolutionary fiscal measures, iii., 11 ; 
fosters sedition, 64, 67 ; position assumed 
by, towards Robespierre and Danton, 163 ; 
demands the formation of a revolutionary 
army, 182 ; closes the churches, 238 ; 
execution of, 298. 

Chauvelin, Marquis, intrigues of, in 
London, ii., 247 ; England consents to 
treat with, <302, 306 ; attempt of, to 
frighten Pitt, 303 ; notes of January 7, 
1793, 307 ; answer of England, 309 ; re- 
call of, 314, 315 ; dismissed by Pitt, 316. 

Chelm, Bishop of, sentence of death passed 
on, iv., 91. 

Chenier, restoration '6f the Girondists pro- 
posed by, iv., 250 ; report on the state of 
the country presented by, 306 ; tries to 
Vestore order, 312 ; on modes of election, 
409 ; replies to the Sections, 412. 

Chepy, violent counsels of, i., 492. 

Cherin, Lieut.-Colonel, envoy, on the part 
of the Convention, to Coburg, ii., 466. 

Chiappe, courage of| in repressing revolt, 
iv., 316. 

ChoiseuI, ^pirit of his administration, i., 20 ; 
commercial measure, 34. 

Choi bos. General, defeated in La Vendee, 
iii., 75. 

Chollet, cruelties committed at, iii., 403; 
desolation in, iv., 240. 
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Chouans of Bretagne, origin of, iv., 238 ; 
fresh rising of, 376; instructions from 
Louis XVllI., 381 ; assist the landing of 
the royalists, 382 ; attacked by Hoche, 
383 ; discouragement of, 384 ; defeats, 
389, 393. 

Church (the), attitude of, in France in the 
middle ages, i., 1 ; subjection to the 

. monarchy, 3; in the 18th century, 8; 
revenue of, in 1785, 43 ; enmity against, 
144, 145 ; confiscation of its ])roperty, 
146, 162 ; sale of lands decreed, 167 ; 
compromise with the State proposed, 
168, 169; vehement protgst, 170; rela- 
tions between the Empire and, 176, 180 ; 

•alliance between the Hapsburgs and, 181 ; 
separation of, from Austria, 197 ; spolia- 
tion of, excites civil war, 224-227 ; new 
#onstitution drawn up for, 228; decree 
breaking up, 293, 294; opposite deve- 
lopments of, ii., 329. Abolished, iii., 238. 
Reaction in favour of, iv., 271 ; revived 
influence of, 294. 

Church-lands, sale of, i., 272, 274; proceeds 
of their sale, 510. 

Cice advocates the removal to Paris, i., 125 ; 
yields to Mirabeau, 147 ; supports jNecker, 
148. 

Civic offices purchasable, i., 30. 

Civic guards, prompt equipment of, i. 78. 

Civil constitution of the clergy, i., 241, 
293, 294, 380. 

Civil war in the provinces, i., 227. See La 
Vendee. 

Clauzel, supports charges against Billaud- 
Varennes, iv., 201 ; supports Lecointre's 
impeachment, 216. 

Clavibre, issue of paper money pro- 
posed by, i., 146; appointed Minister 
of Finance, 435; proposes a national 
bankruptcy, 456. Minister of Finance, 

ii., 153; measures of, 154; efforts to 
revolutionise Geneva, 156 ; letter to 
Flournoy, 158; tuccess of his intrigues, 
162; selflsh war policy of, 214-216; 
frank declaration, 258; desperate re- 
sources, 267. Dismissed, iii., 99, 

Clerfait, General, surprises Croix and Bois, 
. ii., 132 ; recalled from the allied army, 
179 ; at the battle of Neerwinden, 444. 
Assists in the blockade of Maubeuge, iii., 
206 ; command of, in Flanders, 409 ; 
defeat near Mouscron, 417 ; failure be- 
fore Courtrai, 423 ; post of, before the 
battle of Turcoin, 427 ; movements, 427- 
430; appointed to command the Hano- 
verians, 4^; attempts to relievo Tpres, 
452. 6)mmand of the Belgian army en- 
trusted to, iv., 116, 117 ; discord between 
York and, 120 ; defeated by Jourdan, 


123; retires from the left bank of the 
Rhine, 124; operations, arreste<l, 342, 
343; insincere reproaches addressed to, 
346 ; retreats before Jourdan, 442, 443 ; 
defeats Jourdan, 444, 446. 

Clergy (the), subjection of, to Francis I., 

i., 3 ; ecclesiastical independence, 7 ; 
sources of influence, 8 ; decree of August 
4th affecting, 85; proposals to apply 
their revenues, 141, 142 ; motion of 
Talleyrand, 144; of Mirabeau, 146; 
protest of, against couflscation, 163 ; 
vehement opposition, 169; peasant war 
in support of the* orthodox, 225-227 ; 
oath imposed on, 293, 294; persecution 
of, by the new Assembly, 380, 381 ; 
insurrections to protect, 421; renewed 
persecution of, 463, Decree banishing 
nonjuring priests, ii., 63, 64; salaries 
withdrawn from, 267. 

Cleimioat-Tonnerre protests against equality, 

1., 95 ; advocates constitutional govern- 
ment, 104. 

Clootz, Baron, farce enacted by, i., 239. 

Club, Jacobin, public income exacted by, i., 
44; organisation of, 1.54, 155; inter- 
poses to prevent war, 209 ; aversion of, to 
war, 210, 211 ; cffoi^ts to rouse the sol- 
dieiWj 234, 237 ; agitates for the abolition 
of 4Toble8se, 239 ; co-operation of, in 
favour of anarchy, 276 ; unscrupulous 
sfraternal society, 296 ; decree demanded 
by, against emigration, 299; change of 
leadership, 304; deserts to Robespierre, 
313. Elections to the Convention in the 
Hall of, ii., 94; part taken by, in dis- 
cussions on the Revolutionary Tribunal, 

111., 18 ; opposes Dantou, 21 ; puriflotioii 
of, 282 ; Robespierre determines to lead, 
iv., 25 ; expels his enemies, 28 ; speeches 
of Robespierre in, 57 ; efforts of, to save 
Robespierre, 63; closed, 184; reopened, 
puriffed, 186, 187 ; ejects Billaud, Va- 
rennes, Tnllicn, and Frdron, 196 ; indig- 
nation of, 197 ; discouragement in, 198 ; 
attempt to revive seditious violence, 206, 
207; open attack on, 209; suppressed, 
211. 

Clubs, formed in the army, i., 69. Affiliated, 
in England, ii., 248. Provincial, obtain 
a share of official authority, iii., 58; 
universal diffusion of, 160. System of, 
impeached in Convention, iv., 196, 202. 

— of Paris, 1., 113; organise the influ- 
ence of the press, 154 ; the Jacobin, 155 ; 
of 1789, 208 ; introduced into the army, 
235 ; the Feuillants, 316. 

Coalition, European, efforts to effect, ii., 8 
against France of 1793, 379, 396, 397 
crippled by mutual jealousy, 450-452; 
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Congress of AntweiTp, 462 ; selfish views 
of, 463-465 ; virtual breaking up, 
479. Events inducing its dissolution, iii., 
134; conflicting views in London and 
Vienna, 137 ; military blunders of, 141 ; 
mission of Count Lehrbach, 139, 143, 
145, 147; Prussia I'etires from, 149; 
cat^trophe of, 149, 151 ; discontent of 
Holland and Sardinia, 150, 151 ; conclu- 
sion of the Prussian treaty in Grodno, 
153 ; efforts to consolidate against France, 
357, 358 ; definitive treaty deferred, 368 ; 
Malmesbury’s efforts to preserve, 379 ; 
obstacles to its success, 425. Ill-feeling 
towards, promoted, iv., 103; decisive 
breach in, 129, 130; expiring flicker 
of, 158. 

Coalition War. See War. 


Cobenzl, Vice-Chancellor, notes inter- 
changed with France by, i., 442. Views 
of, opposed to Kaunitz, ii., 5 ; treats for 
the partition of Poland, 41 ; conference 
with Mallet du Pan, 42 ; policy of, under 
Francis II., 180, 181 ; instructed to open 
negotiations between Russia and Austria, 
359 ; treaty of alliance signed by, 360 ; 
proposal of, touching the partition of 
Poland, 376 ; dismissed, 469. Diplomatic 
mission, to St. Petersburg, 1793, iii., 
32, 33 ; recommends the Russiim alli- 
ance, 421 ; letter of Thugut on Polish 
aflairs to, 439. Thugut’s instructions^ to, 
for the Partition Treaty, iv., 165; ne- 
gotiations with the Russian Ministers, 
166, 167 ; asks new instructions, 167 ; 
firat oflicial conference, 171; Tauenzien 
treats with him alone, 172 ; general con- 
fe»’ence, 173, 174; private discussion, 
175, 176 ; signs the treaty, 177 ; ratifi- 
cation of the secret compact sent to, 
341 ; complains of bad faith in the mat- 
ter of Cracow, 342 ; letter on “ Prussian 
treachery ” to, 345 ; promises of Russia, 
345. 

Coblcntz, in possession of the Emigres, i., 
399. Allies muster their forces at, 

ii., 112. 

Coburg, Pnnee, command entrusted to, 
1T93, ii., 426 ; repairs to Frankfort, 427 ; 
charged to relieve Mayence, 428 ; delays 
of, 433 ; success, 434 ; hesitates to press 
on to Libgc, 435 ; places the bishopric 
of Libge under sequesti'ation, 448 ; wel* 
corned in Belgium, 452; treats with 
Duraouriez, 459 ; position of, 461 ; ma- 
nifesto issued by, 462 ; at the Congress 
of Antwerp, 462-464; indignation of, 
at the issue of the conference, 465 ; 
Again attempts negotiation, 466, 467. 
Indecisive measures, in the campaign 


of 1793, lii.y 40, 41 ; aspect of affairs 
favourable to, 114; obstacles to success, 
117, 118; arguments of, against a march 
on Paris, 135, 136 ; his plan of ope- 
rations, 137 ; agreement of Prussia with, 
138 ; plans disconcerted, 139-141 ; dis- 
missal resolved, 146; tactics of, in the 
invasion of Flanders, 196-202 ; effects a 
junction with York, 203; new plan of 
campaign, 206 ; retires from Maubeuge, 
212; agrees with the English on a plan 
of campaign, 358 ; character of, 364, 366 ; 
plan of campaign, 366 ; injustice done 
to, 367, 41^^; the Emperor arrives at his 
head-quarters, 409 ; dilatory prosecution 
of war, 413, 414 ; his advantageous po- 
sition, 421 ; irresolution, 425 ; disposi- 
tion of his forces before the battle 
of Tourcoin, 427 f equivocal conduct, 
434 ; promises a viaiory, 437 ; council 
of war summoned by, 445; neglects 
to relieve Ypres, 452; at the battle 
of Fleurus, 466, 467 ; retreats, 469 ; mea- 
sures after the battle, 470; councils of 
war, 473, 474; evacuates Flanders, 476. 
Opinion of, on occupation of the Rhine, 
iv., 103 ; instructions from the Emperor 
to, 107 ; consequent movements of, on 
the Meuse, 112, 113 ; discontent with 
his Government, 114 ; resignation of, 115; 
reply to the Council, 117. 

Cochon, Count, vote of, against Louis, 

11., 292. 

Col di Tenda, stormed by the Fi-ench, 

111., 408. 

Colbert, genius and administration of, i., 
4-6; public offices purchasable in his 
time, 10, 11, 14; commercial operations 
of, 33, 34. 

Colli, General, retreat of, to the Col di 
Tenda, iii., 408. 

Cologne, seculai'isation of, proposed, iii., 48. 

Colloredo, Count Francis, dissension between 
his fellow Ministei’s dhd, ii., 448 ; breaks 
up the Cabinet, 469. Against Bavarian ex- 
change, iii., 143 ; influence of, in Vienna, 
347 ; opposes the assembling a Diet, 352 ; 
Thugut’s reproaches against, 436. 

, Prince, President of Commission, ii., 

367 ; appointed tutor to Francis 11., 
372. Advocates maintaining the integrity 
of Geimany, iv., 346; policy of, 354; 
proposes a levy en musses 355, 356 ; ar- 
gues against Prussia, 361, 362. 

Collot d’H^bois, character of, i., 502. 
Election to the Convention, ii., 94 ; pro- 
poses the abolition of Monarchy, 110. 
Advocates a democratic Dictatorship, iii., 
17; opposed to Danton, 169; law pro- 
posed by, 172; elected into the Com- 
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mittee, 183 ; demand of, 186 ; Commis- 
sioner in Lyons, 242, 444 ; absent from 
the Committee, 262; supports Hdbert, 
267 ; covert attack on , 276 ; return of, 
to Paris, 278, 279 ; increased influence, 
286; Robespierre and St. Just gained 
to, 290. His loss of influence, iv., 4 ; at- 
tempt to assassinate, 14; speech in oppo- 
sition to Robespierre, 20 ; in the Jacobin 
Club, 57, 58; position of, in the new 
Committee, 192 ; Lecointre’s charges 
against, 195; motion of, to recapture 
escaped aristocrats, 198 ; impeachment, 
201 ; Convention relVises to hear, 216 ; 
impeachment of, accepted, 247 ; demands 
^imination, 250 ; sentence against, 
259. 

Comite do “Sflretd generate,” iii., 170, 
176, 183, 187, 266, 269, 270, 273, 292, 
29t. Distrusted by Robespierre, iv., 14 ; 
Robespierre’s followers in, 23 ; protest of, 
against the Police Bureau, 28 ; delibe- 
rative sittings, in junction with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 28, 29, 51 ; mem- 
bers of, impeached, 195 ; propose closing 
the Jacobin Club, 210 ; Jacobin plot dis- 
covered by, 299 ; excites a reaction, 305, 
306 ; reasons for, 307, 308 ; treatment 
of the Dauphin by, 324, 327 ; stops the 
arrests of Jacobins, 404. 

de Surveillance, appointed by the 

Commune, ii., 58 ; office of, 77, 78 ; re- 
constructed, 80 ; issues warrants for 
arrest of Brissot, 85 ; plunder of Sep- 
tember^ received by, 89 ; becomes Com- 
mittei9 ‘ of Public ^fety, 98 ; instruc- 
tions to the Provinces, 98, 99 ; dis- 
solved, 107. 

Comites de Surveillance, instetuted, iv., 318. 

Commander-in-chief, office of, abolished, i., 
320. 

Commerce of France, ancient and modern, 
compared, i., 31-38; effect of paper 
money on, 281. Character of, developed 
by revolutionary influences, iv., 334. 

Commissariat, management of, under a Ja- 
cobin Ministry, ii., 231-233. 

Commission to draw up a Constitution, 
1795, iv., 304 ; vote for appointment of 
a Republican Executive Council, 328. 

of Trade, ministerial, evils of, iv., 230 ; 

abolished, 231. 

of twelve appointed, iii., 73, 74. 

Commissioners, 1792, deputed to administer 
an oath of fidelity, ii., 47 ; tenmer of the 
people towards, 48 ; nominated by Dan- 
ton, 98 ; of the .Convention, Belgium, 
298-300 ; to ensure public safety, 319. 

Committee, Ecclesiastical, frames a consti- 
tution for the Chui’ch, i«, 228, 




Committee of Public Safety, calumnious 
reports laid before the ministry by, i., 
464; motion proposing appointment of, 
494. Comitd de Surveillance, takes the 
name of, ii., 98. 

of Public Safety, the First, in- 
fluences originating, iii., 3; establish- 
ment of, 24; diplomacy, warlike pre- 
parations, 40, 41 ; alliance with Sweden, 
45; plans of, suggested by disunion in 
the Coalition, 45-47 ; adopts Desportes' 
system, 51 ; mainspring of its authority, 
54; anomalous position as a govern- 
ment, 55 ; refuses • advances to the 
Commune, 62 ; in-esolutiun of, 73 ; 
proposes overtures to Austria, demands 
election of new members, 76; breaks 
with the Gironde, ib. ; preparation of a 
new Constitution, 90 ; tries negotiation 
with the departments, 92-95 ; adheres 
to a policy of peace abroad, 97 ; protects 
Custine and Biron, 98-101 ; last effort, 
104; fall of, 105, 106. 

of Public Safety, the New, consti- 
tuted, iii., 106 ; source of its recklessness, 
107 ; repression of disaffection, 108-111 ; 
warlike spirit of, 116, 117 ; attempt 
to establish, as a regular government, 
162, 163; proposal of levy en rrume 
changed to fresh recruitment, 167-1 '39 ; 
complaints of the Jacobins against, 176, 
17J ; new elections to, 183 ; constituted 
a provisional government, 188; assumes 
absolute power, 189 ; instructions issued 
by, for the last campaign of 1793, 191 ; 
consequences of its military administra- 
tion, 208 ; affairs of the Rhine considei’ed, 
216, 217 ; tyranny in the provinces, 
227-235 ; seizure of specie, 233 ; disarm- 
ing of the people, 235; trial of the 
queen, 236 ; arrests, 237 ; closing of 
churches, 238 ; worship of Reason, ih . ; 
exasperation of the people, 239, 240 ; 
experiences the evils of anarchy, 261 ; 
attack on the Hdbertist faction, 263-269 ; 
declaration against Atheism, 271 ; coali- 
tion between Danton and Robespierre, 
272 ; law of December the 4th, 272, 273 ; 
attack on Collot d’Herbois and Bouchotte^ 
276 ; milder measures advocated, 277 ; 
change in the position of afiairs, 277, 
278 ; distress of the Dantonists, 282-284 ; 
influence of St. Just on party contest, 
287 ; confiscation decreed against the 
** suspects,” 288, 289 ; Dantonists at- 
tacked, 290; revolt of the He'bertists. 
292; destruction of both parties deter- 
mined, 293, 294 ; fall of the H^bertists, 
295 ; the army dissolved, 296 ; fall of the 
Dantonists, 297 ; position of chairs, 299 ; 
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military regulations, 809, 314 ; reckless 
extravagance of, 310, 311; supreme in 
military atlkirs, 318 ; invasion of England 
determined, 330 ; Polish mission to, 376 ; 
Montgaillard's mission, 422, 428 ; false 
tactics of, 450 ; designs against Enghtnd, 
451 ; tardy judicious measures^ 450, 460 ; 
mistaken policy of, 471, 472. 

Committee of Public Mety, the New, 
remodelling of the Municipality, iv., 6, 
7 ; consents to reconstitution of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 18; breach in, 
20-23; motion to indict members of 
Convention, 25 ^ sittings decreed to 
deliberate on the state of affairs, 28, 
29; constitution of, its mode of ac- 
tion, 29-31 ; second deliberative meet- 
ing, 51 ; a dictator proposed, 53 ; 
open quarrel of factions, 59, 60 ; om- 
nipotence of, destroyed, 67 ; orders 
from, check the progress of the French 
arms, 113; reorganised after the 9th 
Thermidor, 186, 187; change of feeling 
and of parties in, 192; report on the 
condition of the country demanded from, 
198; presented, 199; close of the Ja- 
cobin Club announced by, 211 ; powers 
to conclude peace refused to, 252; in- 
vites a conddential agent from Prussia, 
263; audience of Dutch envoys, 269; 
Holland received as an ally, 270 ; condi- 
tions of a Prusso-French alliance, dis- 
cussed, 271-273; ultimatum despatched 
to Barthelemy, 282; treaty concluded 
with Prussia, 287 ; number of its mem- 
bers increased, 297 ; reactionary measure 
originating in, 305-308; sends for an 
armed force to repress revolt, 314 ; sends 
a physician to the Dauphin, 325, 326 ; 
vain efforts of, to resume the ofibnsive, 
355; determines on peace with Spain, 
357 ; imperious reply to Godoi, 358 ; 
peace concluded, 365; complaints from 
La Vendee, 374; Hoche^s arrests con- 
firmed by, 377 ; lists for election of the 
Councils prepared, 433, 434 ; instruc- 
tions to the Army of the Rhine, 448 ; to 
the Army in Italy, 447. 

Committees for despatch of business ap- 
pointed by the Convention, iv., 188. 

Commune of Paris, its policy, on the re- 
moval to Paris, i., 134. Spirit of the 
victorious, iii., 84 ; neutralises the 
efforts of the republican generals, 101 ; 
supreme, 107; ^vocates a levy of the 
people an masse, 165 ; money traffic con- 
nived at, 175 ; severe measures against, 
273. ^ Municipality. 

Communes, appointments in gift L, 8 ; 
surveillance maintained over, 11 ; powers 


granted to, 151 ; oppose the Depart- 
mental authorities, 419. 

Communism and Socialism, i., 249-251, 
271 ; developed, 276-280. Resistance to, 
ii., 269. 

Communistic Programme of 1793, iii., 11 ; 
measures of Barbre, 19. Discussion on 
the repeal of, iv., 224-226. 

Communists of the 18th century, i., 248, 
249. 

Conde, blockaded, iii., 40 ; action before, 41 . 

^ Prince of, emigrates, i., 77. Nego- 
tiation w'ith Pichegru, iv., 414, 415. 

Condorcet, manifesto of, i., 394 ; advises re- 
volutionis'ing the empire, 403 ; against 
destruction of the monarchy, 459 ; • ex- 
travagant demands of, 492, 493. Lan- 
guage of, after the 10th August, ii., 48. 
Draft of a constitution by, iii., 4, 6.^ 

Confederation-festival, preparations for, i., 
499. 

Confederation of Targowice, ii., 358 ; ad- 
hesion of Poland to, 360 ; completely sub- 
servient to Catherine, 308, 400, 403 ; 
leaders of, bribed, 414. 

Confiscation of Church property, i,, 146, 
162 ; deplorable consequences, 224-227. 

Constantine, Grand-Duke, proposed as suc- 
cessor to Stanislaus, ill., 134 ; declines, 
153. Proposal of a Polish kingdom for, 
reconsidered, iv., 344. 

Constantinople, French mission to, ii., 219 ; 
Catherine’s designs on, 348 ; French in- 
fluence in, 391. Intrigues in, iii., 327 ; 
resolution to assault, 369. 

Constituent Assembly. See National As- 
sembly. 

Constitution of 1791, plan of Mirabean .t^ 
save the monarchy, i., 295, 296 ; effect 
the King’s flight on, 307, 308, 310, 314 ; 
insufficient revision of, 319 ; completion, 
320, 321 ; accepted by the King, 367 ; 
conspiracy against, 423 ; destroyed, 530, 
531. Position of fj;s adherents after the 
10th August, ii., 50. 

— of 1798, iii., Condorcet’s draft, 4, 5 ; 
Hdrault-Seohelles’, 90-93; preparation 
for the festival of, 164 ; sentence against, 
188. Its restoration demanded, iv., 254- 
256. 

— of 1795j lesire for a new, iv., 296 ; 
necessity for, acknowledged, 303; com- 
mission appointed to draw up, 304; 
schemes of, 320 ; brought forwaxd, 395 ; 
detoilB,«, 395-399 ; its character and de- 
fects, 899-401 ; rejection of Abbd Sidybs* 
measure, 402, 408; Baudin’s report, 
408; discussion on two-thirds of the 
Convention entering the fbture Legis- 
lative Assembly, 407-409 ; decree of the 
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Convention establishing, 410; accept- 
ance of, by the nation declared, 416. 

Constitution of the Church, proposal to 
remodel, i., 225 ; new, laid before the 
Assembly, 228. 

of the Clergy, debate on, i., 241. 

Constitutional Government, germs of, under 
Louis XIV., i. 12. 

Constitutionalists, rejected, misunderstood 
by the Bourbons, iv., 379, 380. 

Convention. See National Convention. 

* Conversations of Father Gerhard,* a po- 
litical catechism, i., 502. 

Corbeau, an agent of Custine, iii?, 52. 

Corday, Charlotte, Marat murdered by, iii., 

110 . 

Cordeliers, revolutionary violence of, i., 300, 
309 ; social position, 472, 473 ; object, 
475* lawless principfes, 497; lawless 
conduct, 499 ; revolt of August 10th, 
52.3. In the elections to the Convention, 

11., 93, 95 ; at Orleans, 104. Motion 
against conventional commissioners by, 

111., 187 ; petitions in favour of Vin- 
cent presented by, 280 ; arrest among, 
292. 

<V)rrnatin, leader in Bretagne, iv., 239 ; 
treats for peace, 242 ; breaking out of 
civil war deprecated by, 372 ; injustice 
done to, 376 ; arrested, 377. 

Corn-usurers hung, i. 78. 

Corn, measures regulating trade in, i., 116, 
1 17 ; disturbances from high price of, 
270, 271 ; gratuitous distribution of, 
279 ; trade, ruin of, 419. Interference in 
trade of, ii., 92, 93 ; stagnation in trade, 
212 ; imaginary causes, 267. Fixed 
price for, demanded, iii., 9 ; trade in, 
prohibited by the departmental council, 
63 ; tixed price produces disaifeotiou, 
102 ; terrible effects of the maximum 
law, 171 ; uew regulations, 181. 

Corny, Procureur, on ihe 14th of July, 

1., 74. 

Cornwallis, Lord, comes to Maestricht, iv., 
100; proposed as Commander* in-chief in 
Belgium, 119. 

Corporations, restrictions on trades imposed 
by, i., 31, 32; trade, insubordination 
of, 110. 

Correspondence Office, instituted, i. 505. 

Corsica, rises against the Jacobins, iii., 404 ; 
the English occupy, 405 ; proclaims 
George III. its king, 478. « 

Cossacks, Don, revolt among, ii., 385. 

Cottereair, Jean, the Chouan, iv., 238 ; ser- 
vices rendered by, 239. 

Courbis, cruelties of, iv,, 211. 

Council of Ancients, 1795, elections to, iv., 
433, 434. 

IV, 


Council of Five Hundred, 1795, election to, 
iv., 433, 434. 

Counter-revolution, plans for a, i., 423, 
425, 491, 495. 

Courland, Duchy of, proposal to ally, 
with the House of Orange, ii., 9 ; sub- 
jected to Russia, 340; Russia re-es- 
tablishes the old anarchy, 363. Seeks 
adoption by Russia, iii., 120. 

‘Courrier de la Provence,* i. 113. 

Court, indecision of the, 1792, i., 489; 
course determined on, 491, 492. 

Cousin, presides at th(v Hdtel de Ville, 10th 
August, i., 523 ; summons Mandat, 524. 

Couthon, speech of, against priests, i., 
381. Conciliatory address to the Con- 
vention, ii., 109. Re-election, iii., 106 ; 
decree of proscription by, 108; speech 
of, on a levv en masse, 167 ; motion, 
compelling the arbitrary value of as- 
signats, 172 ; ordered to La Vendde, 
177; commissioner in the Puy-du- 
Dome, 233 ; at Lyons, 240, 241 ; 
superseded by Collot d*Herbois, 242 ; 
return from Lyons of, 261 ; prosecutes 
his successors in Lyons, 276, 277, 291 ; 
triumph of, 298; report on political 
morality announced by, 299. Attacks the 
inviglability of the Convention, iv., 19; 
views of, on questions of finance, 46, 47 ; 
supports the nomination of a dictator, 
53 ; supports Robespierre, 56, 57 ; shares 
his fate, 62-65. 

Cracow, disaffection in, iii., 371 ; Kos- 
ciusko’s standard raised, 384 ; offered bv 
Kosciusko to Austria, 440, 441 ; march 
of the Prussians on, 440. Capture of, 
by the Prussians, iv., 86 ; Prussian and 
Austrian claims to its possession, 163 ; 
contending claims to, 172; Austria 
refuses to resign, 173 ; promised to 
Austria, 245. 

Crevecesur, fortress, iv., 263 ; surrender of, 
264. 

CuiTency, forced, applied to private traffic, 

iii., 26. 

Custine, advocates war with England, i., 
212 ; mission of, to Prussia, 441 ; 
failure, 452. In command of the Rhine 
army, ii., 52 ; General, of the array of 
the Rhine, 164; career of, 165; pro- 
posals, to revolutionise the Rhenish 
towns, 166 ; takes Mayence, 169 ; ob- 
jects of, 170; proclaims deliverance to 
German States, 171, 172; his splendid 
projects, 221 ; orders from the Ministry 
to, 222; treats with Prussia, 238; de- 
feat oi, 242; evacuates the Palatinate, 
476, 477. 1793, comprehensive plans, 

iii., 46, 47 ; command entrusted to, 61 ; 

Og 
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the Committee entrusts a command to, 
97 ; the Committee protects, 9S ; perse- 
cution of, 103; aiTest, 111; brought 
before the Tribunal, 114; his head de- 
manded, 166; executed, 176. 

Czar, Russian, autocracy of, ii., 329 ; su- 
preme pontiff, 331 ; protector of the 
poor, 333 ; war, natural policy of, 334. 

Czartoryski, Prince Adam, mission of, to 
Vienna, ii., 360. 

Czetaplin, the conscription resisted in, iii., 
352. 

Czetwertinski, Prin<^, killed by the popu- 
lace, iy., 89. 

D. 

Daendels, in interest of the French, iv., 
263 ; revolutionary pamphlets distri- 
buted by, 266 ; advises an attack on 
Bommel, 267. 

Dampierre, General, promotes dissatisfaction 
against Dumouriez, i!., 458. Mortally 
wounded, iii., 41. 

Doigou, National Convention demanded by, 

i., 492. 

Danton, as demagogue, i., 114 ; question of 
municipal administration agitated by, 
275; elected Vice-Procureur of Paris, 
384 ; election into the Municipal Council, 
472; associates of, 473; aims, 474; 
contrast between Brissot and, ; im- 
plicated in the insurrection of 20th May, 
476, no^e ,* contrasted with Robespierre, 
500 ; on the 10th August, 524 ; Minister 
of Justice, 531. 

, sentiments of, ii., 65 ; demands dis- 
cretionary powers for arrest on sus- 
picion, 73 ; inaugurates the ** Reign 
of Terror,** 75; protects Brissot and 
Roland, 78, 84; electrifies the Assembly, 
81 ; vindicates the massacres, 87 ; elec- 
tion to the Convention of, 94; bloody 
manifesto, 99 ; first speech in Convention, 
109; position and policy, 216, 217; 
proposal, to refer the King’s trial to the 
people, 263; mission, for the incor- 
poration of Belgium, 298-300; esta- 
blishes the rule of the mob in Belgium, 
436, 438 ; tries to conciliate Dumouriez, 
459. 

— , demands a Dictatorship, iii., 15; 
demands government of the country by 
the Convention, 1793, 16 ; conference 
with the Girondists, 19, 20; opposition 
of the Jacobins to, 21 ; charg^ with 
treason, 23; decrees of, 25; foreign 
policy, 41-45 ; inclines to Custine’s opi- 
nions, 51 ; his dependence on democracy, 
54 ; proposals of, to the Gironde rejected, 
71 ; with Robespierre and Pache at Cba- 


renton, 72; seeks to temporise, 90; 
wishes to save the Queen, 104 ; super- 
seded by Robespierre, 106, 107; offers 
to support Robespierre, 163; temporises 
with tne proposal of a levy en masse, 
167, 168; bi’each between Hdbert and, 
169 ; decline of his influence, 176, 177 ; 
retirement from Pai'is, 260 ; hatred of 
Robespierre to, 263 ; return to Paris, 
272; measures against the Commune 
proposed by, 272, 273; defends his fol- 
lowers, 284 ; pe^lexity of, 290, 291 ; 
conference with Robespierre, 296 ; arrest, 
execution of, 297, 298. 

Dantonists, in favour of reorganising^ the 
administration, iii., 262 ; assume the 
part of public accusers, 277 ; demon- 
stration against^ 282 ; attacked, 290, 295. 

Dantzic, question' of its cession to Fi’ussia, 

i., 217, 218. Infuses to surrender to 
Prussia, ii., 404; capitulates on condi- 
tions, 417. 

Darmstadt, Landgrave of, his treachery, ii., 
167 ; apology of, 450. 

Daunou, proposes a government by consuls, 
iv., 397. 

Dauphind, nobility of joins the tiers-^at, 

1., 66 ; revolutionary outbreak in, 79. 

David, political faith of, iv., 23, 53 ; im- 
peached, 195; justified, 217. 

De Bonneu, left to intrigue in Poland, 

11., 385. 

D*£ntraigues, Count, denounces the Consti- 
tutionalists, iv., 379. » 

De Graves, General, appointment of, i., 443 ; 
resignation, 452. 

D*Hervilly, Count, prepares for a landing 
in France, tiv., 375 ; refuses to act under 
Puisaye, 378, 383 ; ruins the cause, 383, 
384 ; mortally wounded, 385. 

De Manlde, tries the public spirit of Hol- 
land, ii., 245 ; recall of, 302 ; representa- 
tions, 306 ; encourages Dumouriez, 314 ; 
orde^ to the Hague, 315 ; declares 
war, 316. 

De Sbze, speech of, in defence of the King, 

ii., 280. 

De Sta8l, Madame, first appearance in Paris 
of, i., 389; joins a plot to save the 
throne, 425. 

, Be^on. See Sta8l. 

De la Tour, Minister at War, 1790, repre- 
sentations of, i., 246. 

Debry, Jean, confusion in the departments 
described by, it, 97. Memlwr of the 
Committee of Public Safety, iii., 24. 

Decize, seized by the peasants, i., 271. 

Deficit of 1787, i., 47 ; of 1789, 56. 

Delaunai, motion of, to suppress a tradiag 
company, Iii., 266 ; impeached, 295. 
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Delmas, member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, iii., 24. Law against clubs, pro- 
posed by, iv., 202. 

Delassert, sends a second mission to Prussia, 

i. 397 j yields to enthusiasm of the 
moment, 401 ; letter proving the origin 
of the revolutionary war, 404, note f 
reply to Leopold, 427 ; attempts a 
ministerial change, 430, 431 ; accused of 
treason, 432. 

Demagogues, Parisian, embezzlements of, 

111., 175. 

Derabrowski, General, breaks Jnto South 
Prussia, iv., 133; recalled, l39; eludes 
Schwerin, arrives in Warsaw, 142. 

Democracy and Imperialism, effect of their 
parallel progress, iii,, 3, 4. 

Demogratic press, outrage of, i., 242-244. 

Democrats, utterances soKthe extreme, i., 
437. Progress of, in 1793, iii., 6 ; hostile 
to peace, 55 ; determine to overthrow 
the Gironde, 68, 69 ; evidence of their 
strength, 99 ; dissolution of the coalition 
favourable to, 151 ; supremacy of, 159 ; 
frantic blasphemy of, 243. 

Denissow, General, sent against Madalinski, 

111., 384. Instructed to form a junction 
with Favrat, iv., 71 ; operations against 
Kosciusko, 74 ; fails to persuade Favrat, 
76 ; despatch from, 84. 

Denmark, negotiations with, iii., 327. 

Departments, division into, i., 150 ; func- 
tions grunted to, 152 ; cost of public 
workshops in, 278 ; distribution of corn, 
280 ; conflict of authorities in, 419. 
Warlike attitude in, reactionary feel- 
ing, ii., 48-50 ; confusion in, 97 ; elec- 
tions to the Convention prepared for, 
98-100. Conventional Commissioners in, 
1793, iii., 58, 59; oppression, 60; the 
Committee negotiates with, 93-95 ; 
troops sent into, to enforce the maxi^ 
mum law, 174 ; ordef to appoint ** Sans- 
culottes** to office in, 184; shameless 
robbery in, 233. Local revolutionary 
tribunals suppressed in, iv., 7, 8 ; atro- 
cities of revolutionary tribunals, 37, 
38; accusations from, brought before 
the Convention, 211, 212; thirst for 
vengeance on the Terrorists, 368-370. 

Departmental Council, abolished, if., 58. 

Deputies, declared eligible to office, Ii., 
319. 

Derfblden, General, command entrflsted to, 
iv., 71 ; refuses to ccK^rate with the 
Prussian king, 88 ; ordered to march on 
Warsaw, 143. 

Descorches, spreids disaffection in Poland, 

ii. , 384. Intrigues of; against Russia, 

iii. , 339 ; ill-success of, 341. 


Deserter, penalty exacted from, in France, 

iii., 305. 

Desfieux, arrested, iii., 295. 

Desforgues, succeeds Lebrun, iii., 99 ; re- 
ports brought to, 118. 

Desjai'dins, General, appointed to succeed 
Charbonnier, iii., 459. 

Desmoulins, Camille, address of, to the 
people from tho Cafe Foy, i., 71 ; dema- 
gogue, 111; journalist, 113; clamour 
against the National Guard, 311 ; the 
National Assembly, 314; journal sus- 
pended, 315; joke of, against Billaud- 
Varennes, 502. Election, to the Con- 
vention, ii., 94. Proposes a motion 
against Dan ton, iii., 106 ; Robespierre 
seeks the support of, 267 ; publishes 
* Le Vieux Cordelier,* 274 ; attacked 
by Hdbert, 279 ; quarrel with Robes- 
pierre, 282, 283; with St. Just, 287 ; 
execution of, 297. 

Despomelles, Chevalier, royalist agent, iv., 
371. 

Desportes, entrusted with a Prusso-Bava- 
rian negotiation, iii., 47-49 ; exaggerated 
reliance on Bavaria of, 51. 

Dessault, sudden death of, iv., 325. 

Destournelles, minister of finance, iii., 99. 

Deux-Ponts, threatened protest of its 
princes, iii,, 144. 

Deux-Cbvres, revolt in, iii., 56. 

Dictatoi’ship, first demand for a, iii., 15, 16. 

Diesbach, tutor of Francis 11., ii., 370. 

Diet at Ratisbon, majority in favour of 
peace, iv., 179 ; conflicting interests of 
Austria and Prussia, 356. 

, Polish, writs issued for, 1793, ii., 

402 ; venal, 414. 

Dillon, Theobald, General, march of, i., 
448; murdered by mutinous troops, 
449. 

— , General, false accusation against, iii., 
115; execution of, 298. 

Dimitri, the false, ii., 335. 

Directory, the, appointment of, iv., 434, 435. 

Districts, division into, i., 150 ; functions 
required of, 152. 

Dolgoruki, forms an army in the Ukraine, 

iii., 341. 

Domains, national, management of, i., 511. 

Doulcet-Pontdcoulaut, recalled to the Con- 
vention, iv., 252 ; speaks against confis- 
cations, 301. 

Dubarry, Countess, mischievous influence 
of, i., 16 ; devotion, 20. 

Dubois-Craned, plan of, for reconstruction 
of the army, li., 322 ; his measures un- 
popular, 457. Defeats a proposal for 
massacre, iii., 18; before Lyons, 109; 
popular displeasure against, 177 ; bora- 

Gg 2 
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bards Toulon, 240 ; wrath of Robespierre 
against, 283 ; motion of, breaking up the 
old regiments, 313 ; riolence of, iv., 405. 

Du Cache, Austrian Charge d'AfTaires, in- 
structed to obstruct the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg, ii., 473 ; dispute with Igel- 
strom, 474. Co-operation of, proposed 
in the Polish Diet, iii., 124. 

Ducos, position of, in the new Assembly, i., 
274 ; justifies the abolition of Monarchy, 

11., 110. 

Dufour, French pension accepted by, iii., 325. 

Dufourny, circulatidh of a newspaper 
stopped by, iii., 267. 

Dugommier, General, refuses to obey the 
Commissioners in Toulon, iii., 250 ; suc- 
cess of, in the Pyrenees, 477. Killed in 
battle, iv., 358. 

Duhem, protective duty demanded by, i., 
445 ; violence of, against Clauzel, iv., 217 ; 
reprimanded, 248, 249 ; arrest of, 259. 

Dumas, speech in defence of the King, i., 488. 

, appointed President of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, iv., 19. 

Dumerbion, General, plan of, to revolu- 
tionise Italy, iii., 325, 326; cam|)aign, 
in the Ligurian Mountains, 407. 

Dumont, Andre, tyranny of, in Picardy, 

111., 228. Accuses Carrier, iv., 204 ; on 

recall of the Girondists, 251 ; sentence 
carried by, 259. f 

Dumouriez, mission of, to Brussels, 1790, 

1., 220 ; appointed Minister, 435 ; career 
of, 438-440 ; military plans, 441 ; pro- 
poses a declaration of war, 443 ; his 
colleagues impracticable, 4^; makes 
advances to Lafayette, 445 ; measures of, 
for commencement of the war, 447 ; 
estranged from Roland, 452 ; alienation 
of Lafayette, 453; opposes the bigotry 
of Roland, 458 ; quarrels with his col- 
leagues, 467 ; succeeds to Servan, 468 ; 
defies his opponents, 469 ; resigns, takes 
a command in the army, 470. 

- , insuboi'dination o^ unpunished, ii., 
52 ; appointed to Lafayette’s -army, 70 ; 
orders to, 71 ; commander-in-ebief, mis- 
takes of, 121 ; advocates the conquest of 
Belgium, 122 ; compelled to the defence 
of the Argonnes, 124 ; occupies the Ar- 
gonnes, 129; allows himself to be sur- 
prised, 131, 132 ; occupies St. Menhould, 
133; engagement with the Prtissians, 
135-187 ; wise caution of, 139 ; opens 
a negotiation with the Prussians, 141 ; 
maintains and improves his ^ition, 
144 ; advocates peace with l^ussia, 
145; sends a memorial by Munstein, 
146 ; unfavourable reply to, X47 ; letter 
of, to Lebrun, on a general peace, 172, 


173 ; plans, 176 ; for a winter cam- 
paign, 188; return of, to Paris, 220; 
projects on Belgium discussed, 221 ; 
orders from the Ministry to, 223; con- 
quest of Belgium, 226-228 ; thwarted 
by the Ministry, 231, 232 ; disobeys the 
orders of Pache, 233; difficulties of, 
235 ; occupies Lihge, threatens Holland, 
246 ; schemes rejected, 256 ; quarrel, 
with Pache, 257 ; resistance to the in- 
corporation of Belgium, 289-300 ; attack 
on Zealand proposed to, 308 ; despon- 
dency of, ^314 ; wishes to negotiate with 
England,* 315 ; ordered to attack Hol- 
land, 317 ; coup de imin arrange<f by, 
429 ; pushes forward to the Meuse, 431 ; 
recall^ to Belgium, 440, 441; breaks 
with the Parisiar Democrats, 442>; at- 
tacks the Aus.*ria?is, 442, 443 ; battle of 
Neerwinden, 444; plans defeated, 446, 
447 ; breach with the Convention, 452, 
453 ; treats with Austria, 454 ; plan of, 
to restore monarchy, 455 ; vacillation, 
457 ; the troops desert, 458, 459 ; 
escapes to the Austrians, 459 ; character 
of, 460. 

Dunkirk, capture of, claimed by the Eng- 
lish, iii., 140 ; besieged by the Duke of 
York, 195 ; importance of saving, 197 ; 
relief of, 200 ; plundered, 229. 

Duport, friendship of, with Lafayette, i., 
87 ; Breton Club formed by, 88; connec- 
tion of, with the Breton Club, 101 ; pro- 
tests against taxation, 122 ; source of 
his opposition to I^fayette, 209 ; declin- 
ing influence of, 301 ; mode of action, 
excluded from the Assembly, 373 ; averse 
to war, 38^ ; joins in plots against the 
Constitution, 423. 

Duportail, joins the Lameths, i., 301 ; re- 
signation of, 388. 

Duquesuoi at Lille, iii., 229 ; charged with 
abuses, 267 ; ch«/rges withdrawn, 268. 
Execution of, iv., 317. 

Durand-Maillaiae, impeaches the united 
clubs, iv., 198 ; party of, 234 ; inclined 
to Monarchy, 320. 

Duranthon, interposes to protect the King, 

i., 461. 

Durfort’s mission, mistaken object of, i., 
304, w>te, 

Duroy, execution of, iv., 817. 

Dussaulx, the Girondist deputy, ii., 96. 

Dzialin^i, General, conferences of, with 
Kapostas, iii., 372; his determination, 
373. 

S. 

Ecelesiattieal Committee, constitution for 
the Church framed by, i., 228. 
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Ecclesiastical affnirs, review of, iv., 243- 
246 ; new legislation in, 246-248. 

£cole de !Mars, established near Sablons, 
iv., 15. 

Eden, Sir Morton, conference of, with Baron 
Thugut, ii., 474. Confidence of, in Thu- 
gut, iv., 355. 

Edinburgh, national convention at, iii., 115. 

Egalite, Philippe. See Orleans. 

Election of the National Convention, pre- 
paration for, ii., 8-87, in Paris, 9^97 ; 
commissions to the provinces, 97-100 ; 
in Lyons, 102 j in Orleans, 104; through- 
out the provinces, 105. • 

— ^ Club dissolved by Government, iv., 
206. 

Elections, law determining, i., 150 ; modifi- 
caUon in the law ^cted by Robespierre, 
31%, 320. 

Electoiutes, spiritual, “scheme for secularis- 
ing, iii., 48-50. 

Elgin, Earl of, private mission of, to Leo- 
pold II., 1790. i., 330; representations 
to Frederick William, 342. Advises a 
march on Flanders, iii., 424; copersa- 
tion ot; with Thugut, 443. 

Elisabeth, Princess, advises confidence in 
Lafayette, i., 483. 

— — , Empress, policy of, ii., 340 ; last of 
the Romanoffs, 341. 

Emeutes, July I4th, 1789, i., 73—77 ; Oc- 
tober 5th, 6th, 1789, 124—125; 20th 
June, 1792, 476-480; August 10th, 
1792, 523-531 ; March 10th, 1793, iii., 
14-18; May 3lst, 1793, 76-79; June 
2nd, 1793, 81-83 ; 9th Thermidor, 1794, 
iv., 62-66 ; 12th Genninal, 1795, 256- 
260; 1st Prairial, 1795, 310-318; 13th 
Vendemiaire, 1795, 418-427. 

Emigres, Mirabeau’s warning against, i., 
138 ; foreign intrigues of, 231 ; game of, 
played by the National Assembly, 241 ; 
plans, disowned Louis, 294; decree 
against, demanded, 299 ; attitude of, after 
tile King’s flight, 318; coldness of Aus- 
tria towards, 358 ; projiosals of, refused, 
363, 364 ; infatuation of, 368 ; decree of 
8th November against, 383 ; estates of, 
sequestrated, 417. 

, sympathy of Prussia, ii., 6; dis- 
owned by all parties, 11 ; operations 
entrusted to, in war of 1792, 32 ; death- 
blow, 43, 44 ; sale of their estates, 66, 
67; foolish self-confidence, 113 > 

order for dispersion of, 398, 399. 

, protests of, iii., 113 ; pretended, work 

of, 324. 

, mitigation of laws against, considered, 

iv., 226-228; return to their homes, 
294, 295; laws touching, property of, 


repealed, 299-302; debts of, chargeable 
to the State, 332 ; summoned by Count 
Puisaye, 375; prepare for a lauding in 
France, 378 ; discord, 381 ; effect alanding, 
382; defeat of, 385-388; fate, 389, 390. 

Emmercy, warnings of, i., 455. 

Empii'e, Roman, crown of, fallen to the 
House of Hapsburg, i., 176; imperial 
ambition yields to monai*chical, 179; 
decay of its constitution, 183; fall of, 197. 

England, wars of, in France, i., 2 ; war 
with, 1756, 16 ; war with America and 
France, 41 ; Lafayette’s hatred to, 90, 
207 ; alliance with Prussia and Holland, 
199 ; dispute with Spain, 206 ; war with 
France impending, 207, 208 ; agreement 
with Austria, 209 ; resolution to protect 
Turkey, 326 ; unpopularity of war with 
Russia, 329; m^iates for an alliance 
of the German Powers, 330; professed 
neutrality of, 358 ; temper, towards the 
Revolution, 1792, Talleyrand’s mission, 
427-429 ; promise of neutrality ob- 
tained from, 452. 

, interest of, in Holland, ii,, 246 ; re- 
volutionary intrigues, 247-249 ; state 
of parties in, 253 ; warlike attitude of, 
255; good understanding with France 
disturbed, 300, 301 ; i*e|>eal of the Alien 
Act demanded, 307 ; answer of, 309 ; 
Rc^espierre’s Wred towards, 311 ; war 
proclaimed, 318 ; protest of, against the 

g irtitioQ of Poland, 390 ; ti*eaty with 
ussia, 397 ; opposes the Bavarian ex- 
change, 449 ; wishes to enlarge Belgium, 
451, 452 ; envoys from, at t^e Congress 
of Antwerp, 462 ; Austria treats with, 
472, 473. 

^ Franco proposes peace with, iii., 

45; refuses to receive a French envoy, 
97; demonstration against, 115; at 
variance with the Prussian party in the 
Coalition, 137; disconcerts Coburg’s plans, 
140; against the Bavai'ian exchange,^ 
143-145 ; bound to secrecy, 144 ; protest 
against French intrigues, 326 ; enmity 
of France to, 330 ; preparations against, 
331, 334 ; endeavours to consolidate the 
Coalition, 357, 368 ; continues to nego- 
tiate with Prussia, 364 ; definitive treaty 
of alliance deferred, 368 ; Corsica ceded 
to, 404, 405 ; resents the Austrian po- 
licy, 443 ; Austria tries to appease, 448 ; 
French designs to invade, 450 ; pewist- 
ence in plans against, 471, 472; per- 
severing enmity of, to France, 478. 

— question of subsidies from, ir., 99, 
100; resolved to carry on the war, 106, 
107; efforts of, to maintain Austria in 
possession of Belgium, 115-125; breaks 
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with Prussia, 129,180; renews the subsidy 
at the solicitation of Holland, 159; cor* 
respondenee of, with La Vendde, 236, 
239; proposition, ibr the protection of 
Holland, 266; alliance concluded with 
Austria, 354 ; caprice of Spanish policy 
towards, 360, 361 ; aids the royalist 
cause in France, 374, 375 ; prepares for 
invasion of France, 378 ; Triple Alliance 
of 1795, 441. 

English clubs in correspondence with Jaco* 
bins, ii., 248 ; with Ireland, 249 ; Whig 
sympathisers with, 853. 

Equality, declaration of, 93. 

Esebeck, Baron von, imprisonment of, iii., 
47, 48. 

Estates, rights of local, i., 7. 

Esterhazy Galantha; Prince, at Sistowa, i., 
323. 

Estourmel, speech of, in defence of the 
Church, i., 170. 

Etre Supreme, worship of, instituted, iv., 
13-15. 

Europe, barbarism of, i., 18 ; movements 
induencing, in 1789, 175; general condi* 
tion of Central, in 1648, 178 ; attitude of 
the Sclavonic and of the German peoples, 
1788, 198; relative position of Powers 
in, 1790, 221, 222; apathy towards 
France, 232, 233; general position, at 
the moment of the New Assembly ppen- 
ing, 379. 

, efforts to bring about a coalition of, 
ii., 8 ; differences of opinion as to par* 
tition of Poland, 37-42 ; plans to revo- 
]utionise^l55, 156 ; middle ages in, 194; 
revolt fi*om mediaval bondage, 195; 
various forms of revolution in, 196, 197 ; 
balance of power, 301 ; effect of Louis 
XVI.*8 death on, 324 ; interests of, over- 
looked in the Polish partition, 424. 

— , joint action of Russian Imperialism 
and French Democracy on, iii., 3, 4; 
peace, deferred, 53 ; state of, in the be- 
ginning of 1794, 324; dangers, 336. 

, state of, in the last days of the Reign 

of Terror, iv., 3, 4 ; catastrophe of a king- 
dom of, 148, 149; short-sighted policy 
of the Great Powers, 149, 150; impor- 
tance of French policy to, 330 ; unad- 
justed relations, depending on France, 
353; cessation of military operations, 
354; Triple Alliance of 1795, 441 ; pro- 
spects for 1796, 448, 449. 

r. 

Fabre d*l^glautine iii., 264; charges of, 
against the Hebertists, 265; enactment 
on affairs of commerce obtained by, 266 ; 


relations of, with Robespierre, 267 ; mo- 
tion to arrest Vincent, 276, 277 ; prose- 
cution of, 283, 284 ; impeachment, 295. 

Fabre, communistic propositions of, ii., 267. 

Fauchet, advocates the cause of Louis XVL, 
ii., 264. 

Favrat, General, Kosciusko’s operations 
against, iv., 74; indecision of, 75, 76; 
the King anives at his head-quarters, 
82. 

F^drds, force of, levied for protection 
of Paris, i., 465 ; order forbidding their 
march to Paris, 486 ; counter-order, 
487 ; arri»/al, 499 ; fraternise with Cor- 
deliers, 500 ; last meeting, 522 ; at^ick 
on the Tuileries, 527-531. Refuse to 
leave Paris, ii., 72 ; taken from the 
Municipality, 108 : , new levy for pro- 
tection of the j^'^onde, 152, 153 ; ^heck 
imposed by second levy of, on the first, 
210 ; sent for protection of the Conven- 
tion, 275; Jacobins tamper with, 277 ; 
give in their adhesion to the Jacobins, 
288, 290 ; vote of want of confidence in 
the Convention, 321. Attempts of, to re- 
gulate prices, iii., 6 ; petition against the 
Girondists, 11. 

F^rand, murder of, iv., 311. 

Ferdinand I., Emperor, policy of, i., 177. 

- II., Emperor, Germany imperilled by, 

178. 

the Archduke, reinforcements de- 
manded by, iii., 422. 

Grand Duke of Tuscany, resolves to 

negotiate a peace with the French Re- 
public, iv., 273, 339. 

Fermiera^g^n^raux, abolished, i., 258. 

Ferrand, Genoiil, forced to capitulate, iii., 
113 ; sent to the relief of Landrecy, 
411, 412. 

Ferraris, General, resolves to attack Wei- 
ssenburg, iii., 215. 

Fersen, General, comqpand entrusted to, iv., 
71 ; ill-affected to the Prussians, 87, 88 ; 
impedes the progress of the siege of 
Warsaw, 94-97 ; outwits Poninski, 
crosses the Vistula, 139; defeats the 
Poles, 140; captures Kosciusko, 141; 
joins Suwarrow at Minski, 143. 

Festival of Fraternity, i., 239, 241. 

Feudal orders under l^uis XV., L, 18. ' 

press, mistaken tone of, i., 489. 

— — system > (the), condition of France 
under, 1, 2 ; relics of, in the 18th 
century, 9 ; final overthrow, 54 ; legacy 
of evil, 82. 

Feuillsnts, club of, opened, i., 316; plans 
of, under the New Assembly, 380 ; op- 
posed to war, 384 ; failure of, 401 ; 
conspiracy against the Constitution, 423 ; 
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defeated, 424, 425 $ Leopold's confidence 
in, 426 ; false hopes of, 458 ; joined by 
Lafiiyette, 466 ; new ministry of, 479 ; 
energy, 485 ; last efforts, 486^92 ; 
pemuade removal from Paris, 495 ; dis- 
missal, 496 ; Louis reappoints, 504. 
Reject^ from the National Convention, 

11., 94. 

Figueras, surrender of, iv., 359. 

Finances, difficulties of Louis XVI., i., 45- 
47 ; in the Assembly, 117; ruin, 321; 
hopeless condition of, 509. Ruinous em- 
barrassment, ii., 210. Science of, grown 
obsolete in France, iii., Slii Revolu- 
ti^ary management of, iv., 4-43 ; under 
the Thermidorians, 330-332.' 

Financial Committee, desperate resources 
of, ii., 267, 268. ^ 

Finkelstein, Count, ^j^iiMations l^tween 
Prussia and Austria" comded to, i., 329- 
331, 342. Opposed to the French war, 

111., 376. Letter of, on the proposed 
peace, iv., 161, 162 ; views on the French 
demands, 273 ; his system compared with 
Alvensleben’s, 275. 

Flanders, small proprietors in, i., 23, 29. 
50,000 men sent to, iii., 191 ; campaign 
in, 194, 211 ; end of the campaign, 214 ; 
march of the Allied Army on, 424. 
Capitulation of fortresses in, iv., 120. 

Flesselles, murdered at the Hotel de Ville, 

1., 76. 

Fletcher, Ambassador to Russia, remarks 
of, ii., 329. 

Fleuriot, appointed Mayor of Paris, iv,, 7 ; 
arrest of, demanded, 60. 

Fleurus, battle of, iii., 467-469. 

Flight of the Royal Family^ projected, i., 
296-298 ; consummated, 306 ; effects of, 
307-309, 317, 318. 

Florence, French influence in, iii., 326. 

Florida Blanca, his declaration to the 
English ambassadon i., 116; death of, 
431. 

Fonfrede, motion carried by, on the King’s 
trial, ii., 289. 

Fontenoy, Madame de, influences Tallien, 
iv., 19k 

Foreign intervention, refused by Louis, i., 
367 ; adopted as last resource, 496, 497. 

Forests, sale of, decreed, i., 517. 

Forster, George, quotation fkom, on the 
state of Poland 406. 

Fouchd, severity of, as Conventignal Com- 
missioner, iii., 234 ; attacks the Church, 
238 ; in Lyons, 242. Attacked by Robes- 

5 ierre, iv., 20, 21 ; expelled from the 
acobin Club, 28 ; his danger, 54. 
Fonlon, appointed Minister, L, 71 ; murder 
of, 81. 


Fouquet, financial report presented by, i.. 
510. 

Fouquier-Tinville, information given by, 

iii., 294. Functions of, remodelled by 
Robespierre, iv., 16-18; proposed as 
public informer, 185; report on the 
number of paid functionaries, 189 ; ex- 
clamation of, against repeal of com- 
munistic laws, 226 ; defends Dohem, 
249; indictment against, 260| condemna- 
tion of, 317. 

Fournier, deputed to exercise summary 
justice in Orleans^ ii., 69. Seditious 
efforts of, 1793, iii., 15, 18. 

Fox, Charles James, correspondence of, with 
Condorcet, ii., 247 ; party led by, 253 ; 
motion to recognise the French Republic 
by, 255; conversation with Chauvelin, 
256. 

Francastel at Angers, iii., 257. • 

France, rise of the Monarchy, i., 1-3; 
the State under Louis XIV., 4-11 ; 
germs of free government, 12, 13; de- 
cline under Louis XV., 15 ; liberal and 
radical opposition, 17-20 ; rural nobility 
and peasant population, 21-29 ; condition 
of towns, 30 ; of trade, 31 ; of manufac- 
tures, 33 ; decline of national prosperity, 
35-38; efforts to refoinn, under Louis 
XVI., 39 ; resistance of privileged classes, 
40^ the budget, 43; general dissolution 
of order, 49, 50; the aimy, 51 ; opening of 
the States-General, 54; the tiers-€tat 
constitutes itself the National Assembly,* 
63 ; defection of the army, 66, 69, 72 ; 
storming of the Bastille, 74; universal 
anarchy, 79, 80, 82 ; abolition of feudal 
privileges, 83 ; continued anarchy, 108 ; 
new authorities in Paris, 109 ; vagrant 
population, 111 ; state of Paris, 112- 
117 ; irremediable disorder in the finances, 
141 ; new administration, 149, 150 ; 
enfranchised citizens, 151 ; communes, 
departments, 151-153; the administra- 
tion of justice reformed, 158; confis- 
cation of church property, 167-171: 
disturbances produced, 224-227; civil 
constitution of the Clergy, 228, 293; 
agitation against foreign powers, 230- 
234; constitution of the army, 234- 
236 ; military tumults, 237 ; s^alist 
disturbances,, 248; new system of tdfa- 
tion, 254-266 ; growth of the national 
debt, 262 ; dieoHer in rural districts, 
267-269; Jacquerie, 270 ; large domains 
parcelled out, 273; fictitious prosperity 
of commerce, 281 ; of manufactures, 282 ; 
flight of the King, 306 ; general revolt, 
308; feebleness of the Assembly, 314; 
insufficieM revision of .jthe Constitution, 
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819-^31; war anticipated^ 879^85; 
deciiiv e dyree of Janua^ 403; 
atTMities* m ‘Avrgnon^'^4l1jr f democracy 
in Marseilles, 414 ; sequestration of 
estates, 417; disturbed state of the 
provinces, 418-422; war declared, 448 ; 
crisis in manu&ctures, 454; national 
bankruptcy, 456 ; the Gironde and the 
danger of vthe country, 487 ; state of the 
finances, 509; ruin of the peasant pro- 
prietoi*s, 51 1^513; revolutionary plans, 
516 ; the 10th August, 523 ; convocation 
of the National Conivention, 530. 

France, feeling of the country, ii., 47>49 ; 
elections to the Convention, 97 ; failure 
of the I>emocrat8 in the provinces, 99- 
106; opening of the Convention, 109; 
the Republic proclaimed, t6. ; soundness 
of public opinion in September, 1792, 104, 

« 105, 109 ; commencement of war, 115 ; 
rev^utionary schemes, 155-157 ; occu- 
pation of Savoy, 159 ; retreat of the 
allies from, 180; characteristics of the 
people of, 201 ; resouroes of Qovei*nment, 
205 ; finances, 210 ; general desire for 
war, 213-216 ; schemes, 217-223 ; oc- 
cupation of Belgium, 228 ; decree of No- 
vember 19th, 236 ; incorporation of Savoy, 
237; plans against Holland, 244; in- 
trigues in England, 246-249; propa- 
ganda exchanged for conquest, ^57 ; 
execution of the King, 295, 296 ; supplies 
a oastis belli to England, 297 ; endeavours 

• to intimidate England, 303 ; declares war 
against the maritime powei*s, 318 ; 
against Spain, 324 ; agents of, in Poland, 
384, 385 ; campaign of 1793, 429 ; 
union with Belgium, 439 ; Belgium 
evacuated, 447. 

— , critical position in the campaign 
of 1793, Hi., 36, 37; alliance with 
Sweden, 44 ; proposed peace with Prussia, 
48, 49 ; freedom of, sacrificed, 53 ; 
anomalous position of its government, 
55; Reign of Terror, 226-234; help- 
less subservience of the nation, 235 ; 
change of feeling, 277 ; condition of, 
305 ; recruiting in, 306 ; new organi- 
sation of the army, 307 ; expenditure 
of the war department, 311 ; strength 
of its armies, 317; foreign relations, 
position of, in 1794, 324, 330 ; "general 
review of the state of, 335, 336 ; disunion 
in Europe, favourable to, 353; objects 
of, in the campaign of 17M, 415. 

— , military ascendency in 1794, iv,, 
3; covert desire for peace, 4; system 
of revolutionary government, 29-34 ; 
rural districts revolutionised, 35 ; extent 
iff terrorism, 36-40; revolutionary re- 


venue and taxation, 40-43; industry 
discouraged, 44; universal dearth, 45, 
46 ; summary of its revolutionary his- 
tory, 51 ; end of the Reign of Terror, 66 ; 
collapse of the legislation and executive, 
67, 68 ; treats with Prussia, 126-128 ; 
progress of negotiations for peace with, 
158-162 ; change produced by the 9th 
Thermidor, 183, 184; changes in in- 
ternal organisation, 189 ; effect produced, 
190-192 ; general desire of peace in, 
231, 232; attachment to Catholicism, 
245; affairs, ripe for peace, 261, 262; 
conquest fsf Holland, 263-270; demands 
the left bank of the Rhine, 271 ; ison- 
cludes a treaty with Prussia, 287 ; 
change of temper in the nation, 293- 
296 ; critical questi,''n, 329, 330 ; rivalry 
between Aus^!u and Prussia foi* hei* 
alliance, 346-\l53', timely cessation ot 
military operations, 364-356; eager to 
prosecute the war in Italy, 356 ; peace 
concluded with Spain, 365 ; royalist 
party formed in, 370; royalist inva- 
sions, 382, 391 ; close of the Conven- 
tion, 433 ; state of the country, 435 ; 
schemes of conquest, 436; Belgium in- 
corporated, 442 ; close of 1795, 446-449. 

France, Isle of, its agricultural classes, i., 29. 

Franche-Comte, revolutionary outbreak in, 

i., 80. 

Franchise, the, conditions exacted, i., 150. 

Francis 1., predominance of the crown under, 

1., 2, 3. 

■ ' , Empem*, accession of, i., 1 94. 

— II., succeeds to Leopold 11., i., 431 ; 
warlike tendencies of, 442. 

— — — , accessionoas King, first measures, ii., 
15, 16; invited to agree to the parti- 
tion of Poland, 22 ; France declares war 
against, 23; coronation of, 40; con- 
ference at Mayence, 41 ; selfish policy 
of, 180, 181 ; cou(;lu8ive letter to Frede- 
rick William, 188 ; prepares to abandon 
Poland, 359 ; education of, 370 ; cha- 
racter, 371 ; secret aims, 372, 373 ; urges 
claims on Poland, 378 ; indignation of, 
at the Treaty of St. Petersburg, 468 ; 
dismisses his miui«tei*8, 469. 

— , letter of, to Catherine II., 1793, 

111., 34; short^aighted policy, 37 ; vacil- 
lation, political views, 340, 347 ; his 
frivonrites and advisers, 348, 349, 355, 
356 ; ipiportance of his decision, 358 ; 
at variance with Thugut, 361; decision 
of, 862 ; sets out for Belgium, 368 ; 
arrives in Brussels, 409 ; takes Landrecy, 
413; fails to follow up the victory, 
414; counteracting infinenoes on, 421, 
422 ; responsible for the disastei's of the 
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campaign, 435, 436 ; urgency of Polish 
affairs, 440 ; Thugut’s persuasions, 444 ; 
summons a council of war, 445 ; prepares 
to quit Flanders, 449 ; returns to Vienna, 
457. 

Fi*anci8 11. directs the defence of the Meuse, 
iv., 112 ; the Princess Royal surrendered 
to, 363 ; unmeaning overtures, 437. 

Franconian Principalities, seized by Prussia, 
ii., 12. 

Frankfort, contributions exacted from, ii., 
170 ; taken by the Allies, 242. 

Fraternity, festival of, i., 239, 241. 

Frederick William, Elector, aimi and policy 
o%i., 188. 

II., of Prussia, career of, i., 190, 

191 ; views of sound Prussian policy, 
ii., 374. 

— "Villiiim II., of l^v^sia, neutralises 

Hcrzbei'g*s policy, i., 206 ; weak- 

ness of, 217 ; plays into Austria’s hands, 
218 ; mortiBcation of, 222 ; sentiment, 
towards Louis XVI., 303; private ne- 
gotiation with Leopold XL, 328, 329 ; 
alliance agreed on, 331 ; determines on a 
second mission on Polish affairs, 342; 
distrust of Leopold awakened, 344 ; con- 
ference with Leopold at Pillnitz, 362- 
364 ; determines to maintain peace, 368. 

— , cordial reception of the Emigres, ii., 
6 ; adheres to Austrian policy, 7 ; dis- 
like, to the Saxon-Polish union, 17 ; 
treats with Russia, 17-20 ; agrees to the 
partition of Poland, 21 ; ardour, iu the 
revolutionai-y war, 22, 23 ; military en- 
thusiasm, 25; at Coblenz, 112; im- 
patience of, to begin operations, 115; 
mistaken views, 127, 128 ; displeas^ with 
Brunswick, 133 ; hasty movement, 134; 
engages the enemy, 135 ; treats with the 
French, 143; breaks off negotiations, 
147 ; his wish for peace, 173 ; resolved 
to adhere to Austrta, 178; autograph 
letter to Catherine ll., 185 ; the note of 
Merle, 187 ; reassur^ by Francis II., 
188 ; advances to the Rhine, 238 ; France 
proposes a separate peace to, 239-241 ; 
chivalry of, 297 ; proposals from Cathe- 
rine 11. to, 358 ; treats for the partition 
of Poland, 375-378 ; errors of, 423, 424 ; 
operations commenced against Oustine, 
476 ; besieges Mayence, 477 ; receives 
Thugut’s declaration against the Treaty 
of St. Petersburg, 479. • 

— amuses himself at Frankfort, iii., 
39; feeling of, with regard to peace 
with France, 52, 53 ; decisive measures 
resolved on by, 135; agreement with 
Coburg, 138; formal charge against 
'Wurmser by, 142 ; displeasure with 


Austria, 145; suspends warlike opera- 
tions, 146 ; determines to repair to 
Poeen, 148; retires from the Coalition, 
151; in Thorn and Posen, 153; unwil- 
lingly withdraws from the army, 214; 
interchange of notes with Catherine IL, 
344; genuine political sentiments of, 
345; deserted by Austria, 362; per- 
plexity of, on the Polish iDsuri*ectiou, 
376, 377 ; negotiations with Malmes- 
bury, 378, 379 ; unwillingness, to give 
up the French war, 381 ; consents with 
reluctance, 398, 699; leaves Berlin, 
400. 

Frederick William IL arrives at head- 
quarters in Poland, iv., 82; gives battle to 
Kosciusko, 84-86 ; inexplicable inactivity, 
87. 93 ; fatal irresolution 95 ; conBicting 
induenceson, 97 ; his objections to a pro- 
posed peace, 108, 109; raises the siege 
of Warsaw, 110, 111 ; returns to Berlin, 
111 ; approves the overtures to France, 
127, 128; resents the inaction of Schwerin, 
142 ; wishes to renew war on the Rhine, 
158; averse to peace with France, 160; 
signs a proposal for partition of Poland, 
164 ; sentiments of, on the French alliance, 
275, 276 ; letter to Catherine 11. on the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg, 439. 

Frei Brothers, revolutionary bankers, i., 
47^. 

Freitag, General, before Dunkirk, iii., 195 ; 
capture of, 198. 

* French Mercury,’ I., 113. 

Freron, efforts of, in the South, iii., 180 ; 
cruelty, in Toulon, 249, 250. Threat- 
ened by Robespierre, iv., 13 ; terror of, 
54 ; efforts, 58 ; releases the “ suspects,” 
184; new associates, 192; ejected from 
the Jacobin Club, 196 ; arms the Jeun- 
esse doree, 199. 

Froment, excites a popular outbreak, i., 2 

a. 

Gabelle, the, abolition of, i., 257. 

Galacz, treaty of, i., 359. 

Garat, measures of, in February, 1793, iii., 
9 ; resignation, 169, 170. 

Gamier, against Robespierre, iv., 62. 

Gasnier, Madame, devotion of, iv., 240. 

Gasparin* election of, iii., 106. 

Geneva, intrigues to revolutionise, ii., 156 ; 
applies for help to Berne, 160 ; accused 
of breach of contract, 162 ; Montesquieu 
makes terms with, 163 ; democratic 
party increasing, 236 ; demoomtic revo- 
lution breaks out, 307. 

Genissieux, President, the Convention dis- 
solved by, iv., 433. 
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Genoa, French intri^es in, iii., 326; de- 
mocratic party, checked, 406. 

Gensonnd, position of, in the New Assembly, 
L, 374 ; proposes a categorical address to 
the Emperor, 401 ; promulgates calum- 
nies against the Queen, 461 ; speech pro- 
posing to suspend the King, 487 ; bill 
for revolutionary government proposed 
by, 605. 

George 111., willingness of, to preserve 
peace, ii., 316. Willingness to come to 
terms, iii., 144 ; proclaimed King of Cor- 
sica, 478. • 

Generdity, the, rule of, in Poland, ii., 380 ; 
despatches an embassy to Catherine, 382 ; 
alarming reports to St. Petersburg, 384 ; 
shock of the Prussian invasion to, 398 ; 
prepai'es for action, 399 ; cajoled by von 
Sievers, 401 ; directed to issue writs for 
a Diet, 402. 

Genet, Ambassador to America, instructions 
to, ii., 304, 310. 

Gerles, Dorn, motion proposed by, i., 170. 

Germany, interests of, not identical with 
the finpire’s, i., 177 ; rights secured at 
the Peace of Westphalia, 178 ; separated 
by advancing civilisation from Imperial 
traditions, 181, 182 ; foreign relations o^ 
184 ; straggle with Poland, 187 ; Prussia, 
champion of, 189 ; breach with Austria, 
197 ; opposed to the Sclavonic {^wer, 
198, 199; alliance of the two great 
Powers in, 331 ; disinclined to war, 351 ; 
question of intervention in French affairs, 
356 ; disavows selHsh aims, 357. 

, Powers of, disinclined to interference 

in the revolutionary war, 1792, ii., 34 ; 
warlike preparations, 31-36; territory 
violated by the revolutionary propaganda, 
164 ; pusillanimity of its petty sovereigns, 
171 ; campaign on the Rhine and Main, 
238, 242; fatal jealousy between the 
Powers of, 379; mischievous influence 
of discord, 425. 

, French intrigues in, iii., 324 ; dis- 
union, 354. 

, peace with France agitated in West- 
ern, iv., 158, 159; dispute, on the par- 
tition of Poland, 166 ; Diet at Ratisbon 
recommends peace, 179; affairs, ripe for 
peace, 262 ; separation of interests be- 
tween Austria and, 846 ; urges the 
Court of Vienna to peace with France, 
437 ; prestige of the Empire gone, 448, 449. 

German Princes in Alsace, rights of, i., 231, 
232. 

settlers in Poland, ii,, 408, 409» 

Germinal 12th, revolt, iv., 258 ; conse- 
quences of, 293. 

Gertruidenburg, taken by I>umouriei,ii.,^l. 


Gerville, Cahier de. Minister of the Interior, 
irreooncileable principles of, i., 420 ; bills 
of, neglected by the Assembly, 422 ; ne- 
gotiations with Bamave, 423. 

Gervinus, mission of, to Paris, iv., 350; 
conference with Sidybs, 351, 352; his 
view of the position of aflkirs, 353. 

Geusau, oppos^ to the French war, iii., 376. 

Ghent, mockery of popular suffrage in, ii., 
439. 

Gironde, the, position of, in the New Assem- 
bly, i., 371; leaders, 376-378; polity 
and action, 379 ; revolutionary war pro- 
voked byf*380 ; its view of the monarch- 
ical power, 383 ; of the question* of 
war, 384, 385, 394 ; intrigues of, 397 ; 
interpretation of its policy, 400 ; frenzy 
in the Assembl^ 401 ; 'popular feyment 
encouraged ; defeats the minis- 

terial combinations, 424; union with 
Lafayette, 425; influence of, in forma- 
tion of a democratic Ministry, 434, 435 ; 
proposal to levy the Fdderes, 465 ; share 
of, in the 20th July, 479 ; tactics, 
against counter-revolution, 486-488 ; 
service rendered to, by decree of 11th 
July, 498 ; growing lukewarmness of, 
503; propose a Girondist Ministry to 
Louis, 504 ; once more turns against the 
King, 507 ; indecision of, 517-519 ; part 
taken by, lOth August, 530, 531. 

— , breach with the Hdtel de Ville, ii., 57 ; 
attacks the Hdtel de Villein the Assembly, 
74, 75 ; defeat of, 76 ; base truckling,79 ; 
election to the Convention from, 96 ; 
courage of, revived by provincial elections, 
107 ; attack on the Hdtel de Ville, 107, 108; 
influence of,«at opening of the Cravention, 
149 ; want of unanimity and concentra- 
tion in, 150; reconciliation with the 
Mountain attempted, 151 ; ascendency of, 
153; forces at its command, 210; war 
policy, 214, 215 ; ^sistance to Commu- 
nism, 259 ; tardy defence of the King by, 
272 ; leaning towards England, 273 ; de- 
termines on an appeal to the people, 275 ; 
disorganisation of, 310, 311. 

— — , feebleness of, iii., 5 ; hatred of Robes- 
pierre towards, 19 ; its overthrow, deter- 
mined by the Democrats, 61; attacks 
Marat, 63 ; rejection of Danton’s proposals 
by, 70-72; fSril of, 83. 

Girondists, source of their &me, i., 374; 
course, (leadership of, 375; obtain the 
Mayorship of Paris, • 383 ; reproach Mi- 
nisters with intentional inaction, 422; 
the Reign of Terror invoked by, 432, 
438 ; in the Ministry, 435-487 ; ]^mote 
military disorders, 443; wav declared, 
446 ; ' measures for proUction of trade, 
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464 : financiiil measures, 456 ; hostility 
to the King, 469 ; look to the South for 
support, 460 ; persecution of the priests, 
463 ; federal army summoned, 465 ; dis- 
sensions in, 467 ; dismissal, 468; estranged 
from the King, 504 ; ze^ abated, 505 ; 
clamour in the Assembly against, 606. 

Girondists defeated by the Commune, ii., 74- 
76; denounced by Robespien'e, 78, 84; 
compliance with the massacres of Sep- 
tember, 83 ; elections in favour of, 104 ; 
reactionary measures, 107 ; causes of 
failure, 109 ; efiect of the alienation of 
England on, 273, 274 ; mistak(«i policy of, 
27 ^ 277 , 

, 1793, bring forward the draft of a 

new Constitution, iii., 4 ; Danton and, 
19, 20; defeat of,,,?3; foreign policy, 
ovei#uled, 42 ; prepare >r defence against 
the Democrats, 61, b2 ; Accused by the 
Municipality, 63; their destruction de- 
termined, 68 ; attempt at reconciliation, 
70 ; struggle with the Jacobins, 73, 74 ; 
openly attacked by the Democrats, 77 ; 
arrests of, decreed, 83 ; proscription, ar- 
raignment of, 110, 111; arrests, de- 
manded, 183 ; impeachment, before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 187 ; executions 
of, 237. 

— — , petition to restore the proscribed, iv., 
214, 215 ; decree of proscription reversed, 
250, 231 ; report on the maximum pre- 
sented by, 228. 

Gobel, Bishop of Paris, mission of, to 
Basle, ii., 236. In the Convention, iii., 
238. 

Godoi, Duke of Alcudia, appointed Minister, 

ii., 305. See Alcudia. • 

Goujon, implicates the Convention in an 
impeachment, iv., 195 ; votes alone, 252 ; 
defends Jacobin rioters, 258 ; prepares a 
“coup de main,” 309; on the 1st 
Prairial, 312; execution of, 317. 

Sergeant, betrays the royalist insur- 
gents to Hoche, iv., 385, 386. 

Goltz, Count, plan of operations against 
Poland, communicated by, ii., 14 ; 6rst 
direclf“ communication to Prussia, 17 ; 
Catherine proposes a separate peace to, 
357 ; mediates between Bussiaand Austria, 
364 ; proposes disarming the Polish regi- 
ments, 385; dispute with Ostermann, 
386; treaty begun, 389; effect of the 
Polish revolt in Russia, reportedly, 399. 

declaration of, te Ostermann, iii., 149 ; 
on the state of Russia, 838; sharp dis- 
cussion with Markoff, 844, 345. 

^ letters from, expressing suspicion of 

Russia, iv., 83; appointed to negotiate 
peace with France, 161 ; instructions to. 


162, 163; opens official negotiation in 
Basle, 273; instructions to, 276; first 
conference with Barthelemy, 279 ; death 
of, 280. 

Gomin, his care of Louis XVII., iv., 323, 
324. 

Gonchon, crazy speech of, i., 430. 

Gonene, report of, from Tarn and Aveyron, 

iii., 59. 

Goupilleau, annuls the dismissal of Tunq, 

111., 177 ; joins Philippeaux, 260, 
Government, revolutionary, thorough in- 
efficiency of, i., 419.# Nature of, iv,, 32- 
34. 

Grabowski, Colonel, failure of his attack on 
Minsk, iv., 132. 

Granet, elected into the Committee, iii., 
183. 

Great Poland, German civilisation in, ii., 
408 ; position of settlers, 409. 

Gr^goire, the Abbe, declaration demanded 
by, i., 91. Bishop, on the decree abolish- 
ing monarchy, ii., 110; President of 
Convention, universal freedom promul- 
gated by, 237; speech of, against the 
King, 265. Petition to restore proscribed 
Girondists presented by, iv., 214. 

Grenoble, citadel stormed by the populace, 

1., 237. 

Grenville, Lord, negotiation with Russia 
and ^Austria undertaken by, i., 330. 
Urges neutrality, ii., 251 ; Chauvelin’s 
demands, 303 ; answer to, 306 ; final 
declaration of, 309 ; conference of, with 
Count Stadion, 449 ; compensation pro- 
posed by, to Austria, 451. Exacts Aus- 
tria’s renunciation of the Bavarian ex- 
change, iii., 143. Concessions, to Thu- 
gut, iv., 125; Thugut’s double dealing 
with, 354, 355. 

, the Hon. Thomas, mission of, to 

Vienna, iv., 107 ; its failure, 115, 116; 
letters from, 118; refuses to continue 
negotiations, 125. 

GrSve, Place de, bureau erected on, iii., 
182. 

Grochowski, Colonel, heads the insurrec- 
tion in Lublin, iii., 394 ; forms a junc- 
tion with Kosciusko, iv., 74, 75 ; march 
towards Rawka, 84. 

Grodno, seat of government removed to, ii., 
381; rdhsons for removal, 882; exdte- 
ment in, 898; troops collected round, 
404. Confederation held in, 1793, iii., 
28, 29 ; Diet commences its sittings at, 
121 ; the Prussian treaty in, 147 ; con- 
cluded, 153. 

Guadet, position of, in the New Assembly, 

i., 274 ; warlike appeal, 401>; motion of, 
to dissolve the Municipality of Aagnst 
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10th, ii., 75. Enmity to Danton, iii., 
19, 20; refuses Danton’s advances, 71; 
accuses the Municipality in the Conven* 
tion, 73. 

Guilds, 1 ‘estrictions imposed by, i., 31-33 ; 
hereditary possession saleable, 30; at- 
tempt to abolish, 32. 

Guienne, system of m^airie in, i., 28 ; pro- 
vincial assemblies introduced into, 42. 

Guffroi, revolution explained by, iii., 59. 

Guillotine, the, reaction produced by, iii., 
261* legislation on the property of its 
victims, iv., 301. « 

Gnstavus Adolphus, change of policy in his 
minority, iii., 44. 

of Sweden, volunteers to lead an 
ai*my in support of Louis XVI., i., 360. 

Guyton-Morveau, member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, iii., 24; sup- 
ports Custine’s plans, 46. 

H. 

Hapsburg, House of, its position in Europe, 
how attained, i., 175, 176; its ambition, 
irreconcilable with German interests, 
177 ; enforced change of policy, 178 ; 
alliance with the Catholic Church, 181 ; 
dynastic objects of, 182 ; merged in the 
House of Lorraine, 193. 

Haeften, Van, despatches of, unravelling 
Austrian policy, ii., 366, note* , 

Hague, the, agreement between the three 
{lowers signed at, 1790, i., 324. Wealth 
of, ii., 243 ; weakness of government in, 
245. Treaty of, iii., 379-381, 399. Its 
ambiguity apparent, iv., 98 ; breach of, 
129, 130. 

JIalleSf the, seditious tumults of, ii., 273. 
Legislative measures of, 1793, iii., 7. 

Hammerstein, Commandant, his brave de- 
fences of Menin, iii., 418. 

Hanover, refuses co-operation in the re- 
volutionary war, ii., 34. 

Hanstein, General, at the battle of Tourcoin, 

iii., 430, 433. 

Hardenberg, succeeds Count Golz as am- 
bassador at Basle, iv., 283 ; his views at 
variance with his instructions, 283-285 ; 
signs the Treaty, 287; hojies for a 
general p^e, 287-289 ; fixes the North 
German line of demarcation, 349 ; Mer- 
lin’s communications to, 350 ; iSlespatches 
Gervinus to Paris, ib, 

Harnier, sent from Basle to Paris, iv., 
262; first audience of, 271; negotia- 
tions, 271-273; returns to Basle, 278; 
commissioned to carry on the Oonfri'ence, 
280-283. 

Harnoncourt, General, directed to mareh 
into Volhynia, iv., 165. 


Hartcourt, General, in Holland, iv., 265, 268. 

Haugwitz, Count, at the Conference of 
Mayence, ii., 41, 42; conferences of, 
with Spielmann, 183-187 ; mission, to 
Vienna, 365; arrival, at Vienna, 375; 
apparent triumph, 377. Representa- 
tions 0 ^ to Frederick William II., iii., 
363, 364; sympathises with Frederick 
William, 376 ; compromises of, with the 
Maritime Powers, 378-380 ; protests 
against breach of the Hague Treaty, 
399. Advocates Molleudorf’s remaining 
on the Rhine, iv., 99, and note ; appeal of 
Mollendt^rf to, 102; Russian note on 
Polish partition examined by, 15^,; on 
peace with France, 163 ; influence on the 
I King, 276 ; prepared to yield the Rhine, 
281 ; asks compe^tion, 284 ; disbelieved 
the French-j^u^fnan Alliance, Sijl ; ad- 
vice, on the Treaty of St. Petersburg, 
439. 

Haute Police, bureau of, organised by 
Robespierre, iv., 9 ; object of, 17. 

Hautes-Pyrdnees, the clergy supported in, 

1., 421. 

Haxo, General, in the war of La Vendee, 

111., 402. 

Hebert, appointed Deputy Procurcur, 

209 ; Pache joins the party of, 229 ; devo- 
tion of, to Pache, 318. Arrest of, iii., 74 ; 
forcible liberation, 74, 75; determined to 
make good the work of insiuTection, 79; 
policy of, against reaction, 90; circula- 
I tion of his lampoon, 98, note ; declaims 

I against the Generals, 100 ; forms a new 

I party, 163; in opposition to the Com- 

I mittee, 164 ; struggle with Danton, 169 ; 

pro{)oses a (constitutional ministry, 170; 
accusations against, 175; triumphant 

declaration of, 181 ; a witness against 

the Queen, 236 ; supports General Car- 
taux, 247 ; supposed plot of, 265 ; the 
Jacobins protect,^, 267 ; withdraws the 
charges against Duquesnoi, 268 ; re- 
volutionary acts ” of, 270 ; attacks Des- 
moulins and Philippeaux, 279 ; his ano- 
malous position, 291, 292 ; fall of, ^5, 296. 

Hebertists, the, formation of the* party, 

iii., 163; plan of, 165; estranged from 
the Committee, 261 ; attack on, resolved, 
264; Robespierre’s open attack, 269- 
271; reaction in frvour of, 275, 279; 
blow from an unlooked-for quarter, 290 ; 
discontent of, 291; advocate insurrec- 
tion, 292 ; fiillure, 293 ; before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, 295. 

Hedonville, General, at the battle of Hond- 
sohotten, iii., 199. 

Hellish Columns,” the, in La Vendee, 

iii., 408. 
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Heniiiy letter of^ from Venice, ii., 155. 

Henriot, rise of, harangues, 1794, iii., 69 ; 
directs the revolt of May Slst, 77, 79 ; 
of June 2nd, 82 ; proposal to supersede, 
93; desertion of, to Robespierre, 293, 
ib, note. Retained in command of the 
National Guard, iv., 7; arrest of, de« 
manded, 60, 61 ; arrested, 62 ; last efforts, 
64-66 ; last atrocity, 184. 

Henry 111., i*estrictions on trade imposed 
by, i,, 31, 32. 

IV., hereditary offices made purchas- 
able by, i., 10. 

y Prince of Prussia, presAs negotia- 

ti<%s for peace with France, iv., 160-162. 

Herault-Sechelles, resumes the question of 
war, i., 394. Shares in the management 
of fq^eign affairs, iii., 41 ; draft of a new 
Constitution requir^ fr^m, 90; repre- 
sents Danton*s views, 106 ; Commissioner 
in Alsace, 230 ; charge against, 295 ; 
quarrel of, with St. Just, 328. 

Herbert, von. Ambassador at Sistowa, i., 
323. 

Herman, promoted by Robespierre, iv., 6 ; 
list of victims supplied by,* 26. 

Hesse, spirited behaviour of, 1792, ii., 171. 

Hesse-Cassel, William, Landgrave of, ii., 
35 ; supplies a contingent in the revolu- 
tionary war, 36. 

Hesse - Rothenburg - Rheinfels, Prince 
Charles, Commander in Lyons, ii., 100; 
character, career of, 101 ; intrigues 
against Montesquieu, 158. 

Herzberg, Count, plans of, i., 203-205; 
negotiations at Reichenbach, 217 ; de- 
feated, 218 ; negotiations concealed from, 
329 ; Polish policy of, 334, 335 ; course 
proposed by, 340, 341. 

Herzogenbusch, fortress, iv., 263; assault 
on, 264. 

Hoche, General, appointed to the army of 
the Moselle, iii., 2W ; career of, 218- 
220; repulse at Kaiserslautern, 221; 
junction effected with Pichegru, 222; 
attacks the Austrians at Werdt, 223; 
oomnpinn<)^i’*iU'*Gfil®f) ? defeats Wurm- 
ser, 225; removed, arrested, 301, 318. 
Measures of, in La Vemlde, iv., 239-243 ; 
in Bretagne, 302, 303; announces the 
revival of war, 375 ; seizure of royalist 
chiefs by, 377 ; boldness of his measures, 
382, 383; night attack on Fort Pen- 
thibvre, 385-387 ; refuses to ^dge the 
prisoners, 389 ; edby victory in La Ven- 
dee, 391, 392. 

Hohenlohe, Prince, recalled from the Allied 
Array, ii., 179; refUses to remain in 
France, 180; the French defeated by, 
476 ; successes of. in the Hardt MoVintains, 


I iv., 129; orders to, to return to the 
I Rhine, 158. 

i Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, entreaties of, to the 
I Allies, ii., 238 ; command entrusted to, 
for the campaign of 1793, 426. 

Holland, intrigues of Lafayette in, i., 90 ; 
alliance of, with England and Prussia, 
199, 200 ; agreement with Austria, 209 ; 
diplomatic war with Belgium, 1791, 324; 
resolution of, to protect Turkey, 326. 

— ■ , decline of, ii., 243 ,* means of de- 
fence, 244 ; French machinations against, 
245 ; nearest ally of, 246 ; war declared 
against, 317, 318 ; plan for conquest of, 
429 ; first successes against, 431 ; Du- 
mouriez ordered to leave, 441 ; the Con- 
gress at Antwerp, 462. 

, discontent of, iii., 150, 151 ; French 

intrigues in, 325 ; enmity of, to Austria, 
353 ; negotiation of Malmesbury and 
Frederick William in, 378-381. 

- — , defects in its military system felt, 
iv., 121 ; anxiety of England to protect, 
125 ; seeks protection from Prussia, 168, 
159 ; makes proposals for peace, 159. 
161 ; the French occupy, 263-265 ; 
French party in, 266 ; pause in warlike 
operations, 267 ; advance of Pichegru, 
268 ; the Stadtholder deserts, 269 ; the 
French received in, 270 ; treaty between 
Frtwee and, 339. 

Holstein, alliance of Russia with, ii., 338. 

Holstein-Gottorp, Duchy of Oldenburg gua- 
ranteed to, ii., 360. 

Holstein-Oldenburg, accession of, to the 
thi'one of Russia, ii., 341. 

Hondschotten, battle of. iii., 198, 199. 

Hood, Admiral, surrender of Toulon to, iii., 
180 ; dispute of, with the Spaniards, 245. 

Hotel de Ville, seized by the electors, i., 
72 ; 10th August, 1792, 523. 

- actual rule, established in, ii., 55 ; 

breach with the Girondists, 57 ; abolishes 
existing authorities, 58 ; defeats the 
National Assembly, 59 ; mode of conduct- 
ing affairs in, 60 ; plunder by confiscation 
brought to, 66; legalises murder, 69; 
triumph of, 75, 76 ; Comite de Surveil- 
lance at, 80; protest against the mas- 
sacres at, 84; precautionary measures, to 
meet tjie attack of the Girondists, 107, 
108; increase of its wealth and influence, 
229 ; the army subjected to, 231 ; order 
from, forbidding Louis to see his family, 
278 ; triumph, supremacy of^ 811. 

y revolutionary police o£i 1793, iii., 

8 ; encourages plunder, 10, 14 ; support 
of Danton promised to, 24 ; triumph of, 
181 ; general cessation of work ordered, 
182. 
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Hdtel de Ville, rescue of Robespierre and 
bis followdrSi iv., 63 ; their arrest in, 65 ; 
Conveiition of the People formed at, 313. 

Hotze, General, brave resistance of, iii., 223. 

Houchard, Genei'al, appointed to the Army 
of the North, iii., 193; character of, tb.; 
projects, 194 ; determines to march 
against Freitag, 197 ; incapacity of, 200 ; 
mistakes, 201 ; retreat, 203 ; recall, exe- 
cution of, 204. 

Howe, Herr von, mission of, to St. Peters- 
burg, iii., 120. 

Huguenin, president of a workman’s club, 

1., 523. 

Huguenots, under Louis XIV., i., 4 ; causes 
of their persecution, 8. 

Humbert, General, establishes peace in 
Bretagne, iv., 242, 302. 

Hundsrttck, the impossibility of maintain- 
ing, iv., 129, 

Hungary, united to Austria, i., 179 ; alien- 
ated by Joseph II., 200; secured by 
Leopold IL, 219, 220. Mission to excite 
disaffection in, ii., 219 ; cajoled by Leo- 
pold II., 325. Conscription refused by, 

111., 351, 352 ; the war popular in, 353. 

I. 

Igelstrdm, General, the Confederation re- 
quests the protection of, ii., 398 ; <'^hecks 
Kzewuski’s preparations, 399; post of, 
in the plot against Poland, 400 ; concen- 
trates his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Grodno, 404. Letter of, to Sievers, iii., 
31, note; services in the elections to 
the Polish Diet, 32 ; letter of, favouring 
Kossakowski, 123; Order of the Black 
Eagle presented to, 147 ; receives orders 
to dUwrm Poland, 341 ; supersedes 
Sievers, 371 ; attempts the disbanding 
the Polish army, 375 ; imbecile conduct 
of, 383; Prussian aid refused, 387 ; mea- 
sures of, in the rising in Warsaw, 388- 
390 ; leaves Warsaw, 391. 

Imperialism and Democracy, joint action 
of, iii., 3, 4. 

Independents, rise of the party, iv., 232. 

Indian Trading Company, motion for the 
suppression of, iii., 266. 

Intendants of provinces, the office of, i., 11. 

Ireland, intri^es of La&yette m, i., 90. 
Revolutionary intrigues in, ii., 248, 249. 

Isnard, banishment of priests demanded by, 

1., ^2. Remonstrates on destroying dis- 
cipline in the army, ii., 322; recalled to 
the Convention, iv., 252 ; represses revolt 
in Toulon, 316. 

Isord at Lille, iii., 229. 

Italy, projects to revolutionise, ii., 156. 


Italy, progress of revolutionary intrigue in, 

iii. , 325 ; Austrian influence in, 353 ; 
progress of the French arms check^, 478. 

j weakness of the French army in, 

iv. , 356 ; conclusion of the campaign of 
1795, 447, 448. 

J. 

Jacobins, organisation of, i., 415 ; supreme 
authoiity, 416 ; disorders encouraged by, 
417-421 ; combinations to overthrow, 
480-484 ; organised anarchy contem- 
plated by, 500-503 ; machinations of, 
517-521*^ revolt of August 10th, 623. 

, source of their strength, iiij 49, 

50 ; government of, 64, 66 ; political 
economy, 91-93; elections to the Con- 
vention from, 94-96; opposition, of the 
provinces tq^, 105 ; timid policy of, at 
opening of the Convention, 149, 150 ; 
forces at their command, 210 ; approval 
of war, 215 ; the King’s trial demanded 
by, 223, 224 ; frenzy of, against Louis,* 
266 ; efforts to gain the Fdder6s, 287 ; 
to procure sentence of death, 289 ; pause 
in career of, 318, 319 ; Catherine’s best 
allies, 391. 

f reception of Condorcet’s Constitution 

by, iii., 5 ; election of town councillors 
controlled by, 8 ; schooled by Danton, 43 ; 
progress of, to absolute power, 54- 
56 ; influence, on foreign policy, 58 ; in- 
creasing power, 61 ; critical position of, 
67, 68; dissemble, 69; struggle with 
the Gironde, 73, 74; triumph, 83; re- 
volts against, 85-89; they temporise, 
90; conceal their intentions, 91; disaf- 
fection excited by, 102 ; desperate posi- 
tion of, 105 ; difficulties of, in carrying 
on the Government, 159, 160; anarchy 
and authority, 161, 162; demand a 
levy en masses 166; disunion, 169, 170; 
complaints made by, 176; revolt of 
Toulon, 178, 179; demand judgment 
against the Girondists, 183 ; indignation 
of the country against, 239, 240 ; prin- 
ciples and government of, at variance, 
262; publication of ‘Le Vieux Corde- 
liers,* 274 ; influence of Collot d’Herboia, 
279. 

f submit to the despotism of Robes- 
pierre, iv., 6, 7 ; support democracv lan- 
guidly, 27, 28; deputation from, in de- 
fence df Robespierre 55; in the HAtel de 
Tills, 63; decisive (reffiat of, 65 ; persecu- 
tion directed against, 191; ill reception 
of a deputation from, 194; influeuce of 
the trial of the Nantes prisoners, against, 
197 ; first proce^ings against, 202, 208 ; 
open attack on, in the Convention, 208 ; 
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fall of, begun, 211-217; influence a 
majority in the Convention, 225 ; wrath 
of, 248 ; risings in the provinces, 249 ; 
report of Saladin against, 250; prepare 
for revolt in Paris, 253; final indict- 
ments and arrests, 259, 260 ; hatred of 
the people to, 295, 296 ; increase of po- 
pular fury against, 304, 305; cause of 
reaction in favour of, 307, 308 ; renewed 
sedition, 310-313; revolt in Toulon, 
815, 316; punishment of the leaders, 
317 ; persecution of, in the South, 368- 
370 ; causes of a reaction in feeling to- 
wards, 404; result of thoslast party 
cqptest, 432. 

Jal^, mountains of, revolt in defence of the 
Church, i., 293; association formed for 
protection of priests, 413, 421. 

Jasinsiti, conspiracy organised by, ii., 384. 
Audacious artifice oi^ iii.f 393. Guerilla 
warfare of, iv., 92 ; defends Praga, 145 ; 
killed, 146. 

Jankowski, Deputy, Stanislaus* reply to, iii., 
154. 

Jansenists (the), short-sighted policy of, i., 
144. 

Jassy, peace of, concluded, ii., 355. 

Javoques, raises the peasants against 
Lyons, iii., 108 ; summoned fi'om Lyons, 
291. 

Jemappes, battle of, ii., 227 ; effect of, at 
Vienna, 375. 

Jesuit pai’ty under Louis XV., i., 15 ; con- 
test with the Parliament, 20. 

Jeunesse dor^e, the, iv., 199, 200 ; attack 
the Jacobin Club, 209 ; popular song of, 
217, 218; extravagance, 222; in the 
Jacobin rising, 255 ; royajjst leaning of, 
296-370 ; conduct, on the eve of Jacobin 
revolt, 310 ; ripe for revolt against the 
Convention, 414. 

Johannot, repeal of communistic laws pro- 
posed by, iv., 225 ; report on the law of 
maortmtim, 228; repeal of money law 
proposed, 230; motion to repeal confis- 
cation, 298 ; special service rendered by, 
304 ; mistakes in finance, 331. 

Jomini, criticisms of^ on Carnot's schemes, 

111., 334; criticism on the campaign of 
1794, 473. 

Joseph II., Xmperor, influence of, on his 
time, i., 175; influe, nee of Lorraine on 
his policy, 191 ; policy of, 194-196 ; for- 
feits the support of the Chux^, 197; 
dliance with Rusna, his project!^ 198 ; 
death of, 201. 

Jonrdan, triumphal entry of, into Avignon, 

1., 436. General of divi^on, iii., 198; 
appointed to the army of the North, 204 ; 
his career, 205 ; plan of campaign open 


to, 206; numbers and character of his 
army, 207 ; repeats Houchard’s errors, 
211, 212; absurd instructions sent to, 
213; dismissal, 214; restored to com- 
mand, 318; attacks Arlon, 415; sum- 
moned to Belgium, 458; appointed to 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 459; 
tactics of, unchanged, 460; defeated at 
Charleroi, 461 ; invests Charleroi, 463 ; 
refuses to obey the Commissioner's in- 
structions, 465 ; success of, 466 ; letter 
to Carnot, 471 ; criticism, 473. Defoats 
the Austrians on the Ourthe, iv., 122, 
123; lower Rhine occupied by, 356; 
instructions, to resume operations, 437 ; 
success of, on the Rhine, 442 ; defeated 
by Clerfait, 444, 446. 

Journalists, supreme influence of, i., 154. 

Juges de Faix, superseded, ii., 58. 

Juillard, commander of the Lyons Civic 
Guard, i., 437. 

July 14th, 1789, i., 74. The 10th, 1793. 

111., 107. 

June 20th, 1792, assault on the Tuileries, 

1., 476. 2nd, 1793, revolt of, iii,, 80-83 ; 
its significance, 84. 

Jura, arbitiary arrests in, iii., 60; oppres- 
sion in, 232. 

Juridical Reforms, i., 159-161. 

Justice, administration of, before the Revo- 
lut|pn, i., 8-12. 

E. 

Kaminieck, preparations to seize, ii., 404 ; 
surrender of, 418. 

Kamenski, mission of, to St. Petersburg, 

111., 120. 

Kachowski, General, commissioned to con- 
duct the Polish war, ii., 356 ; ordered to 
enter Poland, 357 ; crosses the Bug, 361, 

Kaiserslautern, repulse of General Hoohe at, 

iii., 221. 

Kalkreuth, Count, professions of, to the 
French envoys, ii., 175; announces a truce 
to Brunswick, 179. Surrender of Mayence 
to, iii., 112. Fails to relieve Tr5ves, i v., 104. 

Kaj^stas, intrigues of, against the Rus- 
sians, iii., 372 ; member of a provisional 
committee, 392. Complaints on account 
of his exclusion from government, iv., 
82 ; sedt prisoner to Petersburg, 149. 

Kaunitz, Prince, equivocal dedarationa of, 
L, 326 ; declares a Polish partition im- 
pending, 336; note on the Russiaa 
alliance, 344; address to the Prussian 
ambassador, 361; Leopold's letter to, 
364; declining influence ol^ 443. 

, averse to war, ii., 6, 6; online of 

treaty presented to Prussia, 8; note on 
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the revolutionary war, 23 ; wish of, to 
renew the Russian alliance, 359. 

Kaunitz, General, operations of, on the 
Sambre, iii., 415, 416; maintains his 
position, 421; recalled, 448; successes 
‘ of, 454. 

Keller, Count, at the Congress of Antwerp, 

11., 462. 

Kellermann replaces Luckner, ii., 119; 
orders of Servan to, 123 ; advances on 
the Argonnes, 130; joins Dumouriez, 
134 ; attacked by the Prussians, 135 ; 
quaiTel of, with Scrvan, 144 ; opinion on 
peace with Prussia, 173; unconscious 
diplomacy of, 177 ; ordered to co-operate 
with Custine, 222 ; Geneva accepts the 
protection of, 307. Ordered to Lyons, 

111., 108; dismissed, 109. In command 
in Italy, iv., 447. 

Kersaint, arrested at Sedan, ii., 53 ; report 
of, 72. 

Keltrich, heights of, taken by Brunswick, 

iii., 142. 

Kilinski, artifice of, to excite Wai'saw, iii., 
386, note ; intrigues, 387 ; member of a 
provisional committee, 392. Complaints 
on account of his exclusion from govern- 
ment, iv,, 82 ; ultimate fate of, 149. 

Kilmaine, General, retreat of, iii., 140; 
undisturbed by Coburg, 141 ; dismissed, 
192, 193. « 

Kinski, General, at the battle of Turcoin, 

iii., 427, 434. 

Kleber, General, in La Yendde, iii., 253, 
254 ; injustice of St. Just towards, 456 ; 
successes of, 462, 463 ; ordered from the 
Sambre, 464; at the battle of Fleurus, 
467. 

Klundert, Fort, taken by Dumouriez, ii., 
431. 

Kniaczewitsch, General, instructed to i*e- 
assemble Sierakowski’s army, iv., 139. 

Knorring, General, takes Wilna, iv., 131. 

Kobilka, battle of, iv., 143. 

Kollontai, Hugo, joins the Polish rebellion, 

iii. , 375. Sent by Kosciusko to Warsaw, 

iv. , 77 ; character and cai-eer of, 79 ; 
measures adopted by, 80 ; tries to main- 
tain the army, appoints a coramander- 
in-chief, 141. 

KoUowi’uth, Count, appointed to propose the 
claims of Styria for consideration, ii., 368. 

Korsakoff, General, mission of, to Belgium, 
iv. 170. 

Kosciusko, Thadd&us, General, forced to 
retire, ii., 361. Chosen commander of 
the insurrectionary party, iii., 372, 373 ; 
retires to Italy, 374 ; forced into action, 
375; raises his standai^, 384; victory 
of, 385 ; master of Poland, 394 ; attempts 


to negotiate with Prussia, 396 ; offers 
Cracow to Austria, 440, 441. Character 
iv., 73 ; plans, 74 ; defeat at Skala, 
75; truce gained by, 76; directs the 
formation of a government in Warsaw, 
77 ; his antagonists in Poland, 82 ; de- 
feat at Rawka, 84, 85 ; desperate position 
of, 86 ; retreats to Warsaw, 88, 90 ; 
indignation of, against democratic cruelty, 
00 ; falls out with the democrats, 91-93 ; 
loses an advantageous opportunity, 132 ; 
masses his forces against Siiwarrow, 139 ; 
attacks Fersen, battle of Maciejowice, 
140 ; talfen prisoner, 141. 

Kossakowski, the Brothers, seek prot^^tion 
from Russia, ii., 355. 

, Bishop, Regent of Lithuania, ii., 380 ; 

tyranny of, 383. Arrested, iii., 392. 

, General, bribe.s taken by, iff, 414. 

Opposition of, to 'Sievers, iii., 122 ; suc- 
cess, 123, 124; obstructs the appoint- 
ment of a committee, 127 ; starts for 
St. Petersburg, 129 ; hanged, 393. 

Kretschetnikoff, General, marches on Li- 
thuania, ii., ; occupies Wilna, 358 ; 
threatens Kaminieck, 404. 

Krupcyce, victory of Suwarrow at, iv., 
136. 

li. 

Labreteche, General, set over the ^>oIe de 
Mars, iv., 15. 

Laclos, Colonel, proposed attack on India 
entrusted to, ii., 309. 

Lacoste, General, Houchard accused by, iii., 
204 ; a Conventional Commissioner, 229, 
230. 

Lacroix, member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, iii., 24 ; arrested, 297. 

Ladmiral, attempts assassination, iv., 14. 

Lafayette, Marquis of, his American expe- 
dition, i., 41 ; appointed Commander-in- 
chief, 77 ; positiqn of, in relation to the 
Revolution, 87, 88 ; National Guard 
formed by, 89 ; declaration of rights of 
man proposed, 90, 94 ; populace disarmed 
by, 110; master of Paris, t6.; management 
of Paris, 117, 118, 120 ; insists on the 
declaration of ** Rights,” 123 ; equivocal 
conduct, in the march to Versailles, 126- 
134 ; virtually dictator, 135 ; fatal 
errors of, 139, 140; allows the monarchy 
to be sacriiic^, 148 ; hatred to England, 
motiv|i8 urging a declaration of war, 
207, 208; conflictil^g motives, 211, 212; 
rashness of, in abolishing ^Noblesse, 240, 
241 ; choice of ministers entrust^ to, 
253 ; decline of his popularity, 275, 301 ; 
offers to resign, 302 ; hostility to the 
demagogues, .304; defends Louis XVL, 
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312; retirement of, 320; declared 
opinion of, in the question of an Upper 
Chamber, 373 ; retires to Auvergne, 
874; contests the Mayorship of Paris 
with Pethion, 333, 384 ; advocates war, 
385 ; efforts of, to revolutionise Belgium, 
403, 404 ; joins a plot against the As- 
sembly, 424 ; proposes to save the throne, 
425; influence of, ‘in the ministerial 
crisis, 434, 435 ; overtures of Dumouriez 
to, 444, 445; inaction of, 450, 451; 
disco^^ent, 453; joins the Feuillants, 
466 ; denounces Dumouriez, 470 ; deter- 
mines to crush the Jacobins^ 479-481 ; 
ardval in Paris, 482, 483; indecision, 
failure, 484 ; futile plans, 491 ; wishes 
to remove Louis to Compi&gne, 495; 
uestion of his impeachment, 521. Me- 
itatus a coup de main, ii., 51; his 
feebleness and vacillaftou, 63 ; ^ight, 54 ; 
taken by the Austrians, 55. 

Laflotte, dismissal of, exacted by England, 

111., 326. 

Lajard, Minister at War, Lafayette’s letter 
to, i., 482. Sincerity of, ii., 110. 

La Jaunais, peace of, iv., 241-243. 

Laignelot, proclaims the closing of the 
Jacobin Club, iv., 211. 

Lally-Tolendal, address of July 17th, i., 
77 ; motion of, to enforce oz’der, 80 ; 
protest against equality, 95 ; standing 
of, in the Assembly, 97 ; advocates con- 
stitutional government, 104; supports 
Lafayette in arresting the Revolution, 495. 

La Mabiluis, peace of, iv., 303. 

Lamarque, exactions of, in the Jura, iii., 232. 

Lamballe, Princess, murder of, ii., 87. 

Lambel, initiative taken j>y, in the 
debate on abolition of nobility, i,, 240. 

Lambesc, Prince, repulsed in the Tuileries 
gardens, i., 72. 

Lamberti, Adjutant, military instructor to 
Francis IL, ii., 370. ^ 

Lameth, the Chevalier, intimacy of, with 
Duport, i., 101 ; motion of, on the 
prerogative to make peace or war, 211 ; 
exclamation, on the Spanish war, 223; 
on reform in the army, 236 ; advocates 
abolitioif of nobility and orders, 239, 

} 240; mode of action, under tne New 

Assembly, 373; averse to war, 384; 
conspires against the Constitution, 423 ; 
incurs Lafayette’s hatred, 425. 

Lameths, the, opposition of, to La&yette, 

1., 209; declining influence of, 30l, 302, 
304 ; failure of their party, 312, 313, 316. 

Lamourette, Bishop, preaches universal 
reconciliation, i., 493 ; uselessly, 497. 

Land, classification of owners, l^fore and 
since the Revolution, i., 23. 

IV. 


Landau, blockade of, ordered, Hi., 215 : re- 
lieved, 226. 

Landrecy, siege of, iii., 409; attempts to 
relieve, 41(^12 ; capitulates, 413. 

Landremont, commander on the Rhine, iii., 
216. 

Langara, Admiral, blockade of Toulon by, 

iii., 180. 

I.anguedoc, local rights of, i., 7. 

Lanjuinaisy rejects the decree for ihe King’s 
trial, ii., 264 ; proposal of, in defence of 
Louis, 281. Petition in favour of, iv., 
214; recalled to thg Convention, 252; 
advocates repeal of confiscations, 301 ; 
special service rendered by, 304; demands 
the separation of executive from legis- 
lative powei*, 305, 306; inclined to 
monarchy, 320 ; votes for the appoint- 
ment of a Republican Executive Council, 
328 ; enforced loyalty to the Convention, 
416. 

Lanne, promoted by Robespierre, iv., 6. 

Laplanche, reports of, iii., 233. 

Laporte, appointed minister, i., 71. 

Lapoype, General, at the siege of Toulon, 

iii. , 246. 

Larevellibro-L^peaux, speech of, on forming 
a Constitution, iv., 396 ; silences Payne, 
401. 

Larivibre, recalled to the Convention, iv., 
252.^ 

Laroche- Jaquelin, defence of La Vendde by, 
lit., 252-256 ; killed in battle, 403. 

Lascy, General, Laudon thwarted by, il., 
367 ; influence of, in Vienna, 427. Ex- 
cluded from aflkirs, iii., 347 ; attempt to 
restore, 356, 

Lasne, appointed to charge of the Dauphin, 

iv. , 323. 

Lasource, motion of, to declare the country 
in danger, i., 463. Basis of law explained 
by, ii., 110. Charges Danton with trea- 
son, iii., 23. 

Laudon, Field-Marshal, influence of, under 
Leopold IL, 367. 

Laurent, appointed jailer to the Dauphin, 

. iv., 322. 

Launay, De, defence of the Bastille by, i., 75. 

Laussel, a priest of the democracy, i., 437. 
Letter to Jacobins in Lyons from, ii. 69. 

Lauter, the, defeat of Wurmser on, iii., 225. 

La Vendde, Religious excitement in, i., 294, 
318 ; royalist conspiracy, 514. Radical 
deputies returned by, ii., 150. Revolt 
of, iii., 56, ^7; measures to suppress, 
65; reports of royalist victories in, 
75 ; chiefs of, 99 ; sentence pronounced 
against. 111; confiscation of estates, 
114; threatened invasion of, 137; isola- 
tion, 159 ; party contests respecting the 
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war» 177, 178 ; tactics of, adopted, 207 ; 
final campaign against, 251 ; concentra- 
tion of forces on, 25B ; war carried into 
Bretagne, 254 ; last catastrophe, 256, 257 ; 
continuation of the war in, determined, 
402 ; the “ Hellish Columns in, 403 ; 
change of warfare in, 477. Prisoners 
from, brought to Paris, iv., 196, 197; 
question of the war in, discussed, 200 ; 
continuance of war, 212 ; amnesty 
granted to, 213; nature of the last 
struggle, 235-237 ; exhaustion of, 240 ; 
peace granted ^ to, 241 -243 ; peace 
established in, '*302; critical state of, 
372-374; renewal of hostilities, 376; 
co-operation of, prevented, 380, 381 ; ex- 
pedition of Count d’Artois into, 391-393. 

Laxarites, monastery plundered, i., 73. 

Lazowski, seditious efforts of, 1793, iii., 
15, 18. 

Lebaa, plenipotentiary extraordinary in 
Strasburg, iii., 231. Adheres to Robes- 
pierre, iv., 23 ; supports his nomination 
as dictator, 53 ; shares his fate, 62, 65. 

Lebon, atrocities of, iv., 37 ; approved, 38 ; 
indicted before the Convention, 185; 
trial of, 317. 

Leclerc, General, at the battle of Hond- 
schotten, iii., 199. 

Lechelle, General, appointed to command in 
La Vend^, iii., 253-255. 

Lecointre, impeaches members of* the old 
committees, iv., 194-196; renews his 
charges, 213; against repeal of penal 
laws, 227 ; repeal of the maximum 
moved by, 228 ; changes his party, 254, 
255 ; indictment against, 260. 

Lee, General, evidence of, on the state of 
Poland, ii., 407, note. 

Left, the, principles, leaders of, i., 99, 100 ; 
fallacious policy, 136 ; hostility to Mira- 
beau, 147 ; errors, 99, 100 ; schism in, 
304, 305 ; policy, after reaction of 17th 
July, 317; ardour of, in the New As- 
sembly, 374; on the question of war, 
385; steadfast, 492, 494; secures pre- 
ponderating induence, 505; ruptui'e of, 
521. Conspiracy of, iv., 309. 

Lebrun, reasons for war with Spain, ii., 
217, 218 ; intrigues of, in Holland, 244, 
245; in England, 246-248; negotiations 
with the English Ministry, ^2-304, 307 ; 
uneasiness, 315. Decline of his influ- 
ence, 1793, iii., 41-43 ; measures of, in 
support of Custine, 47 ; overtures, to 
Austria, 75 ; arrest, 97 ; dismissed, 99. 

Legislative Assembly. See National As- 
sembly. 

Legendre, Lyons saved by, iii., 61. Dis- 
misses the accused, iv., 184; impeach- 


ments preferred by, 201, 202 ; repeated, 
211; charges against members of the 
Committee, 213 ; mediates, 215 ; violent 
attack on the Left, 216 ; decree for 
ari*est carried by, 250 ; motion of, on the 
Constitution of 1793, 256; restores 
order, 312, 31.3. 

Lehardy, wrongs of, iv., 318 ; protest of, 
418. 

Lehrbach, Count, mission of, announced, 

111., 139, 144 ; arrival at Prussian head- 
quarters, 145 ; fate of his uegotiation, 
146, 147 ; decisive declaration to, 149 ; 
Thugui^^ instructions, 349 ; tone of 
his despatches, 354. 

Lemaftre, Abbd, royalist agent, iv.|'' 371 ; 
his opinion of Count Puisaye, 380; papers 
confiscated, 427. 

Leopold IL, Emperor, accession, piplicy of, 

1., 202 ; pegotiations with Frederick 
William, 205; concludes a peace with 
the Maritime Powers, 209 ; dupes Prussia, 
217 ; successes of, 219 ; views on French 
politics, 303, 304 ; assurances to the 
Queen, 305; proclamation of, 313; de- 
termines to maintain peace, 318, 319 ; 
defers the conclusion of peace with 
Turkey, 322-324 ; cajoles his provinces, 
325 ; new policy of, 326, 327 ; requests 
a conference with Frederick William, 
329 ; Polish policy of, 335, 336 ; ambi- 
guous conduct, 344-346; ill-faith of, 
348 ; grasping policy, 349 ; conversation 
on French aflkirs, 351 ; circular issued 
by, 353; outwits Bischoi&werder, 354, 
355 ; opposed to foreign intervention in 
France, 358 ; interview with the Count 
d’Artois, 361 ; conference with Frederick 
William, *^62-364 ; approves Louis* ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution, 365, 368 ; 
answer to the resolutions of December 
14th, 398; steady moderation of, 404; 
reply to the decree of 25th January, 
426, 427 ; effect of his death in France, 
431, 432. Difliculties of his position in 
Germany, 1791, ii.. 4 ; union of Poland 
and Saxony planned by, 9, 13 ; death of, 
15 ; his policy contrasted with Joseph’s, 
366-368 ; life in Vienna under, 369. 

Lequinio, speech of, on the King’s trial, 

11., 283. 

Lequesnoi, Coburg proceeds against, iii., 142 . 

Lereboura, promoted by Robespierre, iv., 6. 

Leiag& inclined to Monarchy, iv., 320. 

Lescure, victory of, in La Vendco, iii., 252. 

Lescynsky, Stanislaus, on the state of 
Poland, ii., 405, and fwte. 

Lkee nation^ discussion of, deferred, i., 159. 

I^evy of the people en maese proposed, iii., 
165-269. 
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Liberum Veto^ the, i., 185. 

Libge, Bubjection of, to Austria, i., 220, 
221. Occupied by Dumouriez, ii., 246 ; 
Danton’s reproaches to, 299 ; petition to 
Paris from, 1793, 439. 

Lille, effect of democratic legislation in, 

111., 102 ; retreat of the French to, 1793, 
203 ; sufferings of, 229. 

Limon, Marquis, mischievous interference 
of, in the manifesto to the French people, 

11., 46. 

Lindet, Robert, scheme for a revolutionary 
tribunal by, iii., 17 ; mission of, to 
Lyons, 94 *, retains his place the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 106, Report on 
tHI condition of the country brought by, 
iv., 199 ; resigns his seat in the Com- 
mittee, 202 ; defends his colleagues, 256. 

Lisieui^ electionary commissioners de- 
nounced by, ii., 105.* ^ 

Lithuania, means of defence, ii., 357. Prays 
to be received under Russian suzerainty, 

111., 119, 120; disaffection in, 371; in- 
cited to revolt, 387 ; revolt of, 393, The 
Poles driven from, iv., 131, 132. 

Loire, the, campaign on the right bank of, 

111., 254-257, 260. 

Lombardy, Austrian government in, iii., 
350 ; i*esources of, 406. • 

London, envoys from, ofler fraternity, ii., 
236 ; French intrigues in, 246 ; affiliated 
clubs, 248; proclamation calling out the 
militia, 252. Grant demanded in, by 
Prussia, iii., 346. 

Longwy, capture of, ii., 70-72, 115. 

* L’Orateur du Peuple,* publication of, iv., 
192. 

Lorraine, peasantry mutinous in, i., 156. 
Oppression in, iii., 229. • 

— , House of, succeeds to the Haps- 
burg dynasty, i., 193; influences its 
policy, 194; opposed to liberal Germany, 
198 ; policy of, 324. 

Lotteries maintained, i.t 259. 

Louchet, moves the arrest of Robespierre, 
iv., 62 ; demands the renewal of Terror- 
ism, 193. 

Loughborough, Lord, Pitt’s communica- 
tions to, ii., 316. 

Louis XIV., accession of, i., 3; the State 
under, 4-15; beggars permitted by, 111. 

— — XV., the State under, i., 15-21. 

XVI., accession, character of, i., 39, 

40; abortive reforms, 40, 41: address 
to the States-Ge^eral, 54; annuls the 
constitution of the* Assembly, 64; prohi- 
bition of the Assembly, 66, 67 ; declines 
decisive measures, 68 ; arrives in Paris, 
77 ; vote of thanks fkom the nation, 84 ; 
incapacity of, 98 ; refuses to leave Ver- 


sailles, 119; criticises decrees of the 
Assembly, 123 ; removal to Paris, 131 ; 
treats with Mirabeau, 212, 213; sus- 
pected of reactionary intrigues, 238; 
after the attack on the Church, 287, 
291 ; guiding principles of^ 287-290 ; 
driven to foreign alliances, 294; to pro- 
jects of Right, 296; vacillation of, j97, 
298 ; letter to the King of Prussia not 
authentic, 299, note; Right of, 806; 
arrest, 308 ; programme of Constitution 
drawn up by, 316 ; the Constitution laid 
befoi'e, 321; choice involved in ques- 
tion of its acceptance, 365 ; declares 
his acceptance, 367 ; letter to his 
brothers, i6. ; assents to the decree pre- 
paring for war, 386; secret measures 
taken by, 387, 388; declaration to the 
Elector of Trfeves announced by, 390 ; de- 
cree refused, ih.; opposed to war, 399; 
democratic Ministry forced on, 4.34 ; hos- 
tility of Girondists towards, 458, 459 ; 
body guard of, dissolved, 464 ; deter- 
mines to break up the Ministry, 467 ; 
dismisses the Girondist Ministers, 468; 
at variance with Dumouriez, 469, 470 ; 
behaviour of, on the 20th July, 477-479 ; 
answer to Lafayette, 483 ; injured by 
friends and enemies, 489; sudden deci- 
sion of, 491, 492; determines to remain 
in Paris, 496; positive refusal to the 
Gii^nde, 506 ; during the revolt of the 
loth August, 527-531. 

Louis XVL, mission entrusted by, to Mallet 
du Pan, ii., 42-46 ; imprisoned, 58 ; in- 
fluence of foreign policy on his Rite, 223- 
225 ; question of the legality of a trial of, 
261 ; tirades against, 264 ; Roland’s pre- 
tended evidence, 265 ; trial of, 278 ; sen- 
tence, 293 ; last hours, 294 ; influence of 
his death on European politics, 324. 

XVII., Toulon held in his name, iii., 

180. Popular inclination towards, iv., 
296; pi^oposals to crown, 320; his pri- 
son, 321, 322 ; last days, 32.3-326 ; death, 
326, 327; important in the policy of 
France, 363. 

XVIII. becomes legitimate king, iv., 

.327 ; acknowledged by the disaffected 
in France, 370; his opportunity mis- 
understood, 379; authorises the rising 
in Bi’et»gne and La V'endde, 381 ; letter 
from Charette to, 392, 

— — Ferdinand, ]^*ince^ French officers 
entertained by, before Mayence, iii., 52. 

— Philippe, at the battle of Orleans, ii., 
227. 

Loustalot, demagogue, i., Ill; journalist, 
113; protest of, 150; protect against 
the Fradrds, 242. 
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Louvain, French take refuge in, 1793, ii., 

' 436 ; French troops concentrated in, 442. 

Louvet, journalist, censures the murders 
of September, ii., 85. Recalled to the 
Convention, iv., 252. 

Lozhre, rises in defence of its Archbishop, 

i., 421 ; decree disarming, 436. 

Lublin, insurrection in, iii., 394. 

Lucchesini, Prussian Ambassador at Rei- 

, chenbach, i., 217 ; Frederick William’s 
explanations to, 331, 332; representa- 
tions of, to the Polish Government, 334. 
Declaration at Warsaw, touching the 
Treaty of 179(5, ii., 11; stops Du- 
mouriez’s negotiations with the Prus- 
sians, 148; negotiation between Man- 
drillon and, 239 ; distrustful of Austria, 
378. Disastrous influence of, 1793, iii., 
39, 40 ; part played by, in the question 
of Bavarian exchange, 144-146 ; decisive 
declaration to Lehrbach, 149; reception 
of, by Francis II., 1794, 354; subsidy 
refused to, 362, 363 ; opposed to the 
French war, 376 ; memorial to Vienna 
by, 395. Accompanies the King to 
Poland, iv., 82; advises energetic mea- 
sures in Poland, 95 ; influence of, coun- 
teracted, 97 ; dispute with Mollendorf, 
105, 106 ; advises a general peace, 108 ; 
obtains permission to advocate peace 
with France, 109; his despatch from 
Vienna, 110; despatch treating^of the 
peace, VlQ^note; urges peace on Austria, 
130, 131. 

Luckner, foolish confidence of, i., 403 ; suc- 
ceeds Rochambeau, 452; complaints of, 
453 ; Lafayette’s message to, 482 ; de- 
sired to withdraw from Belgium, 490; 
resents constant change of plan, 491, 
note. Placed in command of the camp at 
Soissons, ii., 119. 

Lyons, festival of fraternity at, i., 238; 
party adopted by, 436. Massacres in, 
prepared, ii., 69 ; arrival of Municipal 
Commissioners, 100 ; Terrorism in, 101 ; 
elections, 102 ; corn supplied to the 
populace in, 211, 212. Opposition to the 
Jacobins in, iii., 60 ; anti-Jacobin revolt, 
85 ; agitation in, 95 ; war against, 108, 
109; surrenders at discretion, 240; 
Couthon in, 241; Oollot d’Herbois ar- 
rives, 242 ; atrocities, 243, 244; Nemesis, 
259. Deputation f^om, before the Con- 
vention, iv., 199, 200; massacre of Ter- 
rorists, 307 ; return of royalists to, 369 ; 
attempt to repress their intrigues, 370. 

M. 

Macdonald, Genei*al, at the battle of Tour- 
coin, iii., 429. 


Mack, Colonel, conferences of, with Du- 
mouriez, ii., 454; with Cherin, 466. 
Proposes an invasion of France, iii., 414 ; 
irresolution of, 425; influence, on the 
battle of Tourcoin, 428, 434; resigna- 
tion, 442; memorial on the conduct of 
the war, 446, 

Maqonnais, banditti of, i., 80. 

Madalinski, Genertil, detemination of, iii., 
373 ; refuses to disband, 382 ; marches, 
383; breaks into South Prussia, 133; 
retires to Warsaw, 142 ; taken in South 
Prussia, 149. 

Maestrich^, capture of, decreed, ii., 317. 

Maignet ordered to La Vendee, iii.. 177. 
Atrocities committed by, iv., 38, 39’; in- 
dictment preferred against, 185 ; com- 
plaints against, 194. 

Maillard, leader in the march to Vq^sailles, 

1., 125 f ha^ngises the National Assem- 
bly, 129. Commander of the “Tape- 
Durs,” iii., 7 ; seditious efforts of, 15 ; 
harangues, 69 ; motion for his arrest, 
277 ; liberated, 284. 

Maillon, Rioux de, financial schemes of, 
iv., 47. 

Main, the, movement of Prussian troops 
towards, ii., 238. 

Malachowski, Chancellor, instructions of, to 
Dantzic, ii., 417. 

Mailhe, legality of the King’s trial, brought 
in question by, ii., 261, 262; drift of 
his report, 263; accepted by the Con- 
vention, 271. 

Malesherbes, last interview with Louis 
XVI., ii., 294. 

Maliarme, a Conventional Commissioner, 

111., 229. 

Mallet du Pkn, as journalist, i., 113; mis- 
sion of, 490. At Mayonce, ii., 42 ; nego- 
tiations, 43-46. 

Malmesbury, Lord, mission of, to Berlin, 
1794, iii., 357, 358; opens negotiations 
with Prussia off his own responsibility, 
378, 379; miscalculations, 380, 381. 
Conference with Haugwitz at Maestricht, 
iv., 99 ;• advocates moving on Belgium, 
100; disputes with Mollendorf, 101, 
102 ; his opinion of Mollendorf, 105 ; 
Hardenberg sent to treat with, 109; 
angry representations of, 129. 

Malouet, protest of, against the declaration 
of equalitjP, i., 95 ; leader of the Left, 
97; seeks an understanding with Bar- 
nave,^' 317 ; advice, on the question of 
war, 386. 

Mandat, Commander-in-chief, murder of, 

I i., 525. 

Mandrillon, negotiations with Lucchesini, 

11., 238-240. 
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Manduit, Colonel, insurrection in St. Do- 
mingo repressed by, i., 407. 

Manfr^ini, Jacobinism of, iii,, 326 ; banished 
from Tuscany, 406 ; returns to Florence, 
478. 

Mannheim, price of, ii., 221. 

Manifesto of the Allied Powers, published, 
i., 507. History of its composition, ii., 
42-46; of the Assembly, addressed to 
the French people, 47. 

Manstein, Colonel, character of, induence 
on Frederick William, ii., 141 ; forwards 
negotiations with Dumouriez, 142; de- 
cisive memorial presented to,® 146; the 
King’s anger against, 147. Supplanted 
by Lucchesini, ili., 39; opposed to the 
French war, 376; source of his in- 
fluence, 377 ; dissuades the King from 
the French war, 328-381 ; 'prevails, 
398. Accompanies the K^g to Poland, 
iv., 82 ; Russian note examined by, 159. 

Manuel, appointed Procureur of Paris, i., 
384; suspension from office of, 494; 
National Guard dismissed by, 10th 
August, 524. 

Manufactures, fostered by Colbert, i., 33, 
34; decline of, in 1792, 454; mistaken 
protection, 455. 

Marat, Paul, newspaper editor, i., 113 ; de- 
magogue, 121 ; declaims against the 
Fed^res, 242 ; prosecution of, ordered, 
243 ; fosters mutiny in the army, 243, 
244; fanatic exhortations of, 272 ; anar- 
chy proclaimed supreme by, 275, 276 ; 
bloody plans of, 311, 314; panic, 315; 
vagueness of plan, 500; cowardice on 10th 
August, 527. 

, his political career begins, ii., 56; 

sentiment of, 65; proposes to legalise 
massacre, 68 ; resists a decree of As- 
sembly, 72 ; election to the Convention, 
95 ; inveighs against the provincial 
elections, 106 ; denounces Dumouriez,^ 
220; resists the decree to banish the 
Bourbons, 279 ; declaration on the King’s 
trial, 286 ; interpretation of the verdict 
against Louis, 295 ; significant exclama- 
tion of, 311. 

— incites to plunder, 1793, iii., 9; 
accuses the generals of treachery, 14; 
coalition of, with Danton, 24 ; impeached 
by the Gironde, 63; triumphant, 83; 
murder of, his political influence, 110.. 

Marceau, General, in La Vende'e, iii,, 258-256. 

Marck, Count de la, Ifttors from Mirabeau 
to, advocating the royal cause, i., 137 ; 
advising to leave Paris, 138 ; negotiation*’ 
with the Count of Provence, 139, nate, 

Maret, Chef de Bui’eau, interviews with 
Pitt, ii., 302 ; alternative presented to, 


309 ; evidence of, on the English war, 
312; despatched to London, 315, 316. 
Secret mission entrusted to, iii., 104- 
115 ; arrest of, 116. 

Maria Theresa, Electoral rights disregarded 
by, i., 183; piinciples of her govern- 
ment, 194. ^ 

Marie-Antoinette, treats with Mirabeau, i., 
212 ; fickleness of, 213 ; political opinions 
and influence, 289, 290 ; projects of 
flight, difficulties, 297, 298; letter to 
Leopold II., 305; Leopold’s advice to, 
349, 350 ; opinion of,^ on acceptance of 
the Constitution, 365 *, letter to Leopold, 
366 ; seeks aid from the Powers in anti- 
cipation of war, 387; refuses help of 
Lafayette, 487 ; indecision, 489 ; terrible 
position, 490; final resolution, 496; 
during revolt of loth August, 527-531. 
Anger of the lSmigr4s against, ii., 44; 
imprisoned, 58 ; popular frenzy against, 
270 ; threatened by the Girondists, 433 ; 
calumnies against, 461, 462. Attempt 
to save, iii., 104; separated from her 
son, 115 ; before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, 116; trial, execution of, 236, 237. 

Marigny, leader in La Vendee, iii., 403. 

Maritime Powers, the, alliance of, with 
Prussia, i., 199 ; accept Leopold’s offers, 
209 ; reassured, on the question of war 
withdi'rance, 216. Forced into opposition 
to the Revolution, ii., 243; war with 
France inevitable, 297 ; France proclaims 
war against, 318. Friendly relations 
with Prussia interrupted, iv., 98. 

Markets, democratic efforts to regulate, 
1793, iii., 7. 

Markoff, Count, Suboff’s adviser, ii., 386. 
Treachery of, iii., 121 ; his insolent de- 
claration, 338, 342 ; discussion with 
. Goltz, 344, 345 ; plan for the invasion 
of Turkey approved by, 369. Tries to 
mortify Tauenzien, iv., 157; declares 
Austria’s share of Poland to Cobenzl, 
167 ; taunts Cobenzl, 170 ; entei’s on 
negotiations, 171; points out services 
demanded from Austria, 175, 176; ar- 
ticles signed by, 177; charges Thugut 
with treachery, 342. 

Marseilles, citizens of, armed, i., 63; po- 
pular oi^break, 237 ; insurrectionary 
movements in, 414; deputations sent 
from, 415; determination to act with- 
out sanction of the Assembly, 421, 422 ; 
charged to suppress counter-revolution, 
436. New levy of Fdddres from, li., 153 ; 
corn supplied to the populace in, 212, 
Opposition to the Jacobins, iii., 60, 61 ; 
anti-Jacobin revolt, 85; yields to Car- 
tea ux, 1Q8; subdued, 180; requisitions 
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fVdm, 233 ; revival of revolutionary 
tumults, iv., 200, 249; massacre of 
Terrorists, 368; intrigues of royalists, 
370. 

Marseillois, reliance of the Girondists on, 

1., 460 ; march of, arrested, 497 ; arrival 
in Paris, 508 ; at revolt of 10th August, 
526-^31 ; support the Gironde, 210. 

Marseillaise, the, forbidden, iv., 293. 

Marsh, Herbert, on French intrigues in 
England, ii., 249, note ; 252, note. 

Massacres of September, preparations for, 

11., 68; real and affected motives, 69, 
70 ; authors, 77, 78 ; anticipation, 79 ; 
perpetration of, 82-88 ; plunder of the 
victims, 89, 90 ; failure of, 106. 

Massena, on General Dumerbion’s staff, iil., 
407 ; takes Saorgio, 408. General, suc- 
. cess of, in Italy, iv., 448. 

Maubeuge, blockade of^ iii., 206; mistakes of 
the allies, 211 ; Coburg retires from, 212. 

Maury, Abbot, leader in the National As- 
sembly, i., 97; advice to Louis in the 
question of the Constitution, 365. 

Mauvillon, testimony of, to Mirabeau's 
protest against spoliation of church re- 
venues, i., 145. 

Maximilian 11., Emperor, policy of, 1., 177. 

■ ■ , Duke of Deux-Ponts, protests against 

the Bavarian exchange, ii,, 478. 

, Elector of Cologne, refuses ta sup- 
port the Coalition, iv., 113. 

Maximum law for the price of corn, ter- 
rible effects of, iii., 171. Its operation 
practically ceased, iv., 68; report on, 

, demanded, 208 ; virtually repealed, 222 ; 
discussion on, 224-226 ; legalised repeal, 
229. 

May 31st, 1793, revolt of, iii., 77 ; fails, 
78, 79. 

Mayen, General, defeated by Suwarrow, 
iv., 143. 

Mayence, Conference for partition of Po- 
land at, ii., 41, 42; terror of, 167; 
arms the people, 168 ; taken by General 
Custine, 169 ; conference, 365 ; the Prus- 
sians besiege, 477^ Blockade, 1793, iii., 
36-38 ; temporary truce at, 52 ; fall of, 
112 ; Elector of, proposes peace, iv., 130. 

Mayorship, of Paris, contested election for, 

1., 883, 384. ~ 

Mazuyer, denounces the lawlessness of 

Paris, ii., 107. Report of, to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, iii., 73. 

Meaux, government of Communal Com- 
missioners in, ii., 105* 

Mecklenburg, marriage ollianon of Russia 
with, ii., 338. 

Melun, resistance o£^ to revolutionary 
bandits, i., 419. 


Mende, rising in, to protect the clergy, i., 

* 413, 421. 

Menin, token by the French> iii., 201 ; 
brave defence of, 417, 418; conference 
of generals at, 429. 

Menou', General, summoned to protect the 
Convention, iv., 418 ; ambiguous mea- 
sures of, 418, 419. 

Merchand, a Cordelier, arrested, iii., 
292. 

Mercy, Count, solicits French interference, 

i., 207 ; persuades the Queen to nego- 
tiate with Mirabeau, 212; enei*getic 
measure! of, 220; adrice, on the flight 
of Louis XVI., 300 ; directions, to, 
303; on intervention in French affairs, 
866, note; letter on the question of a 
Congress, 384; correspondence of the 
Queen with, ^2. Advances*^ Baron 
Thugut to (ho Ministry, ii., 469, note; 
mission of, to London, 472. Proposes 
the Emperor*s coming to Belgium, iii., 
.361 ; his promises, 409; demands a sub- 
sidy, 446. Conference with the English 
envoys, iv., 116; death of, 117. 

Merle, note of, ii., 187, 366, 374. 

Merlin of Douay, cruelty of, iii., 251. In 
defence of proscribed Girondists, iv., 215 ; 
report affecting penal laws, presented by, 
227 ; his pai*ty, 232 ; proposes recall of 
the Girondists, 251. 

of Thionville, conference of, with 

Prince Louis Fei’dinaud, iii., 52 ; ob- 
noxious to Robespierre, 283. Turns 
Robespierre into ridicule, iv., 16 ; mea- 
sure proposed rendering him obnoxious 
to the law, 18; dismisses the accused, 
184 ; sharp reply of, to a deputation of 
Jacobins, 194; speech against the Ja- 
cobins, 198; prosecution of Nantes 
Terrorists, 202; on th« restoration of 
the 73 deputies, 205 ; opinion of, on the 
Rhine boundaryv 348 ; communicates to 
Hardenberg the Austrian negotiations in 
France, 349, 350. 

Messalski, Bishop, killed by the populace, 
iv,, 89. 

Metternich, Count, at the Congress of 
Antwerp, ii., 462. Minister to the Arch- 
dnke Charles, iii., 350, 351. 

Metz protests against reform, i., 157, 

Meuse, the, deduce of, by the Allies, iv., 
112-115; conditions rendering it te- 
naUd? 117. 

Meyexinck, Colonel, i^ent on a mission by 
Mdllendorf to ^rlin, iv*, 126; con- 
ference with the king, 127, 128; fruit 
of bis mission, 158. 

Miacynihi, General, at the Diet of Grodno, 

. ill., 132. 
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MicbAud, General, appointed to the army 
of the Rhine, iii., ^8. 

Middle ages, spirit of, i., 17. 

Milhaud, Commissioner in Strasburg, iii., 
230, 232. 

Military banquet at Versailles, i., 121 ; re- 
form, 236 ; revolts, 237 ; reorganisation, 
245-247. 

Ministers, functions of, umler the Revolu- 
tion, iv., 32, 33. 

Ministry, ill-advised change of, i,, 71. 

of the Parisian Municipality. See 

Municipality. 

of 1792, reactionary schqjnes of, i., 

42^. 

of the Republic, sources of its power, 

ii., 205-207 ; remedy for financial dis- 
tress, 213; members of, 214 ; war policy, 
215,-*216; debate on war in Eastern 
Europe, 219 ; on the'^Geraaan war, 220- 
223 ; infiuence of the Mountain admitted 
into, 228 ; separate peace proposed to 
Prussia, 238; reckless policy of, 240, 
241 ; proclaims the freedom of the 
Scheldt, 245 ; intrigues in England, 246 ; 
negotiations with, 302-309 ; broken up, 
313; crisis, 314. 

Mirabeau, Count, hesitation of, i., 58, 59 ; 
decisive speech, 61 ; refuses to annul the 
Assembly, 67 ; proposes a citizen guard, 
70 ; in favour of legal authority, 81 ; on 
the proceedings of August 4th, 85 ; on 
declaration of rights, 91 ; his protest 
against, 95 ; as statesman of the As- 
sembly, 101-103; advocates the royal 
veto, 104, 106; anxieties of, 118, 119; 
conduct, on tlie removal to Paris, 132, 
133; opposed to Lafayett^ 133; views, 

1 36-141 ; laws prepared by, 141 ; pro- 
test against Church spoliation, 145 ; 
motion of, for confiscation of Church 
property, 146 ; propositions saving the 
Revolution, 147 ; defeat, 148 ; disap- 
pointment of, 161 ; trenchant reply on 
the Church question, 170 ; negotiations 
with the Court, 212; supports the 
throne, 213; victor v of, on the question 
of “ war and peace,” 215 ; points out the 
cause of civil war, 243; demands a 
change of ministry and issue of assig- 
nats, 252, 253; efforts of, to arrest the 
Revolution, 292; speech in debate on 
ecclesiastical afihirs, 293 ; scheme to re- 
store the monarchy, 295, 296; i^n oppo- 
sition to the Jacol^ns, 299 ; deatn,* 300. 

Miranda, General, commission entrusted to, 

ii., 309 ; orders to, in the attack on Am- 
stei’dam, 430 ; invests Maestricht, 432 ; 
retires to Libge, 434; betrays Dumour 
riez* plans to the Gironde, 453. 


Mob, march of, to Versailles, i., 127, 128; 
at Versailles, 129 ; brutality of, 301 ; 
of 1791 and of 1848, 311. 

Mob-rule, fresh vigour imparted to, ii., 230. 

Moderate Party in the Convention, iv., 224. 

Mokranowski, Genei’al, excites dissaffection, 

iii., 387 ; proclaimed commander, 392. 
Fortifies Warsaw, iv., 76 ; superaeded, 
81 ; appointed to Wilna, 93 ; retires from 
Lithuania, 132 ; sent against Suwarrow, 
139 ; resigns his command, 143. 

Moldavia, proposal to ei’ect into a princi- 
pality, iv., 177. 

MiUlendorf, Count, entefs Poland, ii., 389 ; 
von Sievers treats with, 401 ; expla- 
nations of Buchholz to, 404 ; hindered 
by, Russian generals, 416 ; desired to 
conciliate Catherine, 479. Message of 
Buchholz to, iii., 122; contradictory 
orders to, 130; ordered to withdraw 
from the Rhine, 363, 364 ; letters of, to 
Haugwitz, 379 ; recall from the Rhine 
proposed, 398. Question of his remaining 
on the Rhine, iv., 99, 100 ; dispute with 
Malmesbui*y, 101, 102; defeat of, in the 
Hardt Mountains, 103 ; agrees to Prince 
Reuss’ proposals, 103, 104; complains 
of his position between English and 
Austrian pretensions, 105 ; finds support, 
106 ; letter from Lucchesini on the pro- 
posed peace, 109; recapture of Ti4ves 
proj^sed to, 117 ; begins negotiations 
with France, 126, 127 ; marches to 
attack Trbves, 129 ; recalled, 130. 

Monaco, Principality of, its incorporation 
decreed, ii., 323. 

Monarchy, constitutional, proposed, iv., 318. 

, French, its weakness in the middle 

ages, i., 1 ; rise of, 2, 3 ; checks on its ab- 
solute power, 6 ; under Louis XIV., 12 ; 
Louis aV., 18; prestige of, destroyed, 
73; Mirabeau’s defence of its rights, 
137, 138 ; sacrificed, 148 ; continued 
weakening of, 159; debate on a prero- 
gative of, 214, 215; schemes to save, 
295-298; reaction in favour of, 313; 
feeling of the Girondists towards, 459, 
460 ; suspension, proposed, 487 ; wa- 
vering counsels of defenders, 489, 490; 
overthrown, 1 0th August, 531. Abolition 
of, proclaimed, ii., 110. 

Monasteries, dissolution of, i., 163. 

Moncey, General, his . victories in the 
Pyrenees, iv., 364. 

Monciel, Terrier de. Minister of the In- . 
terior, i., 479; hostility of, to the 
Jacobins, 480 ; energetic measures, 485 ; 
want of harmony in the associates of, 
489; resigns, 496. 

Monet, Mayor of Strasburg, iii., 232. 
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iismj, iridt ia, prohibited) ill, 25. 

Monfirault,, Gcnemr.geUant oonduct of, at 
the battle of Toarcoin, iii., 430, 431. . 

Hoage^ Hialster of Mariae, xieoklessness of, 
ih, 2X4. 

Mongols, influence of; on Bussia, ii., 328. 

Monopolies, under Louis XIY*,- L* 15 ; op- 
pression of, 20. ^ ' 

Monopolar, law against, iii., II, 1Y3. 

Mons, capitulation of, ii., 228 ; coerced by 
French troops, 1793, 439. 

Montauban, religious tumults in, i., 227. 

Montbrison, result of cruelties in, Iy., 212. 

Montesquieu, report*on the exchequer by, 

i., 162 ; report of, on finance, 263, note ; 
264, note* 

y General, instructed to occupy Savoy, 

1., 446 ; bad news from, 451 ; answer of, 
touching a republic, 505. Urged to 
attack Savoy, ii., 155 ; orders to, 157 ; 
intrigues delaying, 158 ; occupies Savoy, 
159 ; moderation of, 161 *, ordered to 
seize Geneva, 162 ; impeached, 163 ; 
flight of, 164. 

Montgaillard, arrives at Valenciennes, iii., 
422 ; negotiations with, 423. 

Montmartre, public workshops on, i., 116; 
dissolved, 122. 

Montmorin, protests against a revolution- 
ary propaganda, i., 90; advocates the 
removal to Paris, 125; faithful to 
Austria, 207 ; in favour of war, ^10 ; 
accepts the dictation of Mirabeau, 295 ; 
conference with Lameth, circular note, 
301 ; advice of, on anticipation of war, 
386; retires, 388; dissuades the King’s 
removal from Paris, 495. 

Montpelier, citadel stormed by the popu- 
lace, i., 237. Display of patriotism in, 

111., 65 ; famine in, 171. 

Montx'ouge, Club of, i., 113. 

Moreau, General, at the battle of Tourcoin, 

iii. , 427-4.30; Ypres surrendered to, 
453 ; success of, in the Palatinate, 477. 
Undertakes the command in Holland, iv., 
267 ; completes the occupation of the 
country, 270. 

Morris, American ambassador, on the 
Treaty of Keichenbach, i., 219 ; supports 
Monciel, 489 ; letter from, on the Sep- 
tember massacres, ii., 69, note; project 
of a Polish kingdom communicated to, 

iv. , 34. 

Morrison denies the legality of the King’s 
trial, ii., 264. 

Moscow, conspiracy at, ii., 385. 

Moselle, army of the, forced to retreat in 
1793, iii., 36 ; dispersed, 142. 

Mounier, oath proposed by, i., 66;' pro- 
tests against equality, 95 ; position of, in 


the Assembly, 97; advocates constitu- 
tional government, 104. 

Mountain, the, leaders of, in the Conven- 
tion, ii., 109 ; unanimity of, 150 ; recon- 
ciliation with the Girondists attempted, 
151 ; joined by the Minister at War, 
229 ; contends against granting an advo- 
cate to Louis, 279 ; hurries the verdict, 
281 ; compels war with England, 31 1 , 
note; motives of, 311,312; discord in 
' the, 319. Real tendency of its influence, 
1793, iii., 57, 58 ; invokes pressure from 
without, 64 ; obstructive policy of, 101 , 
102 ; results of its triumphs, 259. Re- 
tains its power, iv., 186 ; victory^, of, 
against Lecointre, 195, 196 ; defeats of, 
210, 211, 217. 

Mouscron, defeat of Clerfait at, iii., 417. 

Mouysset, motion of, defeated, 424. 

Municipal authority, importance of, in 
party struggles, i., 505. 

Municipality of Paris, provisional ad- 
ministration of, i., 109 ; new con- 
stitution, 274. 

■ , rule of, its adversaries, ii., 48 ; 

escapes a coup de mainy 51; triumph 
of the demagogues, 55 ; leaders, 56 ; 
breach with the Gironde, 57; victory, 
59 ; tribunal appointed by, 62 ; Na- 
tional Guard reorganised, -63; confls- 
cations, 65-67 ; preparations for the mas- 
sacres of September, 68, 69; arrest of 
suspected persons, 73 ; attack of the 
Girondists, 74; triumph of, 76; Minis- 
ters and Girondists denounced, 84; plunder 
of the September massacres, 89 ; appro- 
priation of public money under, 91 ; 
absolutism o;f, 97 ; commissioners from, 
to direct provincial elections, 98 ; law- 
lessness and tyranny of, continued, 106 ; 
resistance of the Assembly to, 107; 
proposal to re-elect, 108 ; commissioners 
from, present the four {>oints to the King, 
130; mediates, 1,^4; attacks on, in the 
Convention, 153 ; apathy in the new elec- 
tion to, 208 ; offices of, filled, 209 ; com- 
munistic doctrines proclaimed by, 269. 

, banditti organised by, 1793, iii., 7 ; 

system of government devised by, 8 ; re- 
miss in repressing riot, 10; fresh demands 
of money, 62'; impeaches the Girondists, 
acquits Marat, 63; forced loan levied 
by, 65 ; violent demonstration, 69, 70 ; 
preparqg for strife, 73; attack on the 
Gironde planned, 7^ 77; rage at its 
failure, 79; rising of the &)urgeois 
against, 89, 90 ; money tvaffic of, 175 ; 

, , opposition of the Bourgeois,- 176 ; new 
,tert*ori8ing measures, 181 ; receives a 
piUUon livres a week, 184; renounces 
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superstition, 288; reYolutionar7 com* 
mittees remored from the jurisdiction 
of, 273; Procureur of, arrested, 295. 

Municipality of Paris, arbitrary remodelling 
of, iv., 6, 7 ; revolt of, to protect Robes* 
pieri'e, 63, 64; decimat^, 66; cruel 
treatment of the Dauphin, 322. 

Municipalities established throughout 
France, i., 150. 

Muradgeu, exhortations of, to the Turkish 
minister, iii., 328; not disapproved by 
Catherine, 339. 

Mutiny in the army, 236, 237, 243, 244. 

N. 

Namur, coerced by General d*Harville, 
ii., 437. 

Nancy, mutiny at, i.. 244. Arbitrary ar* 
rests in, iii., 59.^ Jawbin risings in, 
iv., 249. 

Nantes, attack on, iii., 100; Carrier in, 
257. Trial of the prisoners of, iv., 196, 
197 ; impeachment of the revolutionary 
tribunal of, 199 ; report of atrocities at, 
202, 203. 

Naples, satisfaction demanded from, ii., 
219 ; grand conspiracy formed in, iii., 325 ; 
reinforcement to the Allies from, 406. 

Narbonne, Count Louis, appointed War 
Minister, i., 388 ; character of, 389 ; 
views, 391; grant demanded by, 392; 
recklessness of, 397, 398; preparations 
for war, 402 ; his, bills neglected, 422 ; 
decline of popularity, 424 ; question of 
his dismission, 429-431. 

Nassau*Saarbriicken,' petition of, to the 
French nation, ii., 236. , 

Nassau-Siegen, Prince of, Catherine’s pleni- 
potentiary, arrives in the Prussian head- 
quarters in Poland, iv., 82 ; conferences 
with the King, 83; influence of, on 
Frederick William^93 ; proposal to grant 
him a principality in Poland, 152. 

National Assembly, Constituent, consti- 
tuted, i., 63 ; constitution annulled, 64, 
65 ; refuses to separate, 67 ; concessions 
granted to, 76 ; proclamation issued by, 
81, 82 ; motion of August 4th, 83-86 ; 
fatal mistakes of, 91; declaration of 
rights of man, 95 ; three parties in, 96, 
97 ; relation of, to the King, 103, 104 ; 
suspensive veto, 106; assumes the go- 
vernment of the provinces, 10^ financial 
difficulties, 11 84 proposals tor remove, 
119 ; tax proposed, 122 ; removal of, to 
Paris, 131 f annuls the monarchy, 148, 
149; laws determining elections, 150; 
administration of local affairs, 15? ; ad- 
ministration of justice, 157-161 ; war 


supplies demanded from, 2 JL 0 ; debate on 
the question of **war and pUce,’* 211 , 

. 214, 215 ; fatal error of^ ia attacking 
the Cburch, 225 ; debate on a new con- 
stitution of the Church, 228 ; on mili- 
tary reform, 236 ; decree for the aboli- 
tion of nobility, 240; debate on civil 
. constitution of the clergy, 24rt orders 
the prosecution of Marat, 243; code of 
military discipline promulgated by, 245- 
247 ; financial measures of, 1790-1791, 
252-266 ; demoralisation of, 276 ; indus- 
trial legislation, 1^83-286; imposes an 
oath to the civil constitution on the 
clergy, 293, 294; alienates the King, 
294 ; Jacobin decrees defeated by Mira- 
beau, 299; measures occasioned by the 
King’s flight, 309, 313, 315; constitu- 
tion completed, 319-321. 

National Assembly, Legislative, character 
of, i., 371, 372 ; parties in, 373 ; civil 
constitution of the clergy, 380; decree 
against !Rmigr4s, 883; debate on the 
question of war, decree, 384-386; decrees, 
granting supplies, against the Rmigrds, 
395 ; warlike frenzy in, 401, 402 ; ca- 
pricious colonial legislation, 407, 408; 
apathy, inaction of, 422 ; reply of 
the Austrian Government to, 426 ; 
want of<confldence in ministers declared, 
^ 0 ; impeachment of Delassert, 432; 
decrees against counter-revolution, 436 ; 
promotes the demoralisation of the 
army, 444; declaration of war against 
the King of Bohemia and Hungary, 446 ; 
decree prohibiting export of wool, 454, 
455 ; payment of public debts sus- 
pended, 457 ; ferment raised in, by dis- 
missal of ministers, 468 ; invaded by the 
mob, 477 ; order dismissing the Federes 
annulled, 487 ; debate on the danger of 
the country, 487, 488 ; futile reconcilia- 
tion of parties, 493, 494; declares the 
country in danger, 498; refuses to im- 
peach Lafayette, 521 ; King retires to, 
10 th August, 529 ; resolutions, 530, 531. 

, manifesto to the French people, ii., 

47 ; the country faithful to, 49, 50 ; 
disowned by the HOtel de Ville, 57 ; 
contest, defeat, 58, 59 ; besieged by the 
people, 61; spoliations decreed by^ 66 , 
67; efberee to levy troops, 72; powers 
granted to Danton by, 73 ; attack on the 
Commune in, 74 ; protest from the H 6 tel 
de Ville, 75; demands of the Terrorists 
granted, 81 ; massacre permitted, 84 ; 
apathy of, 86 ; flnancial and economical 
measures, 90-93 ; roused by the Giron- 
dists, 107 ; attempts to assert law and 
order, 108. 
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National GonvelitioD^ proposed, i., 530. 

— demanded by the Assembly, n., 47 ; 
preparations fbr elections, 50 ; nomination 
of electors, 68; elections to, in Paris, 
93-97 ; in the provinces, 102-105 ; open-^ 
ing of, 109 ; significant close of the first 
debate. 111 ; relative strength of parties 
in, 149, 150 ; revolutionary decrees, 151 ; 
attacks on the Mountain, 152; financial 
measures of, 154'; destitute of politi- 
cal convictions, 207 ; criminal proceed- 
ings against Louis determined, 225 ; pro- 
claims the liberation, of Europe, 235-237 ; 
views on Dutch politics in, 245 ; decree 
for war against universal law and order, 
259 ; question of the King’s trial, 261- 
266 ; enquiry instituted into sources of 
supply, 267 ; impeachment of the King, 
271; decrees freedom of ti'ade, ib.; 
motion for appeal to the people, 276; 
Louis at the bar of, 278 ; decree for 
banishment of the Bourbons proposed, 
279; debate on the verdict, 281; on 
the appeal to the people, 282 ; con- 
viction of Louis, 289 ; vote on the sen- 
tence, 292 ; incorporation of Belgium 
determined, 298 ; committee for defence 
appointed, 304; preparations for war, 
309 ; proclaims war with England, 317 ; 
decree annulling the ineligibility of de- 
puties, 319; proclaims war with Spt^n) 
324; breach between Dumouriez and, 
453; position of, in the contest with 
Dumouriez, 456 ; devotion of the North 
of France to, 458; identified with the 
national cause, 464. 

j 1793, discussion on Condorcet’s 

constitution in, iii., 5 ; revolutionary 
taxation demanded from, 9 ; yields 
to the Municipality, 10 ; irrespon- 
sible government of, proposed, 16, 17 ; 
modified measure carried, 18; laws 
passed by, 19 ; change in foreign policy 
effected by Danton, 42 ; balance of power 
between the parties in, 55; raising of 
300,000 recruits, 56, 57 ; commissioners 
^om, in the departments, 58-61 ; pres- 
sure from without, 64-66 ; involved in 
the struggle between the Jacobins and 
the Gironde, 73^75; denunciations and 
discussion in, 77, 78 ; apparent reconci- 
liation, 79; yields to popular vfblence, 
81, 82; the Gironde denounced, 85; 
consents to dismiss Bouchotte, 98 ; over- 
ruled, 99 ; destitution of the army, 101 ; 
proposition of St. Just, 106 ; accepts de- 
mocratic tyranny, 107 ; re-establishes its 
authority, 162 ; levy en masse proposed 
.to, 165-160; terrible effects of the 
maximum law, 171 ; the great ledger” 


of the national debt, 172 ; state bank- 
imptcy, laws against monopoly, requisi- 
tions, 173-175; party contests, 177, 
178; revolt of Toulon from, 179, 180; 
new terrorising measures, 181; mon- 
strous decrees, 183-185; discussion on 
the impeachment of the Girondists, 187 ; 
effect of the measure, 188 ; decrees sup- 
pressing religion, 238 ; accepts the attack 
on the Hdbertists, 269 ; law of I>ecember 
4th, 272; *Vieuz Cordelier’ published, 
274; anger of, 275, 276; change in the 
position of affairs, 277 ; defence of Collot 
d’Herbois ift, 279; yields to the H^ert- 
ist faction, 280; foreign intrigues 4^- 
nounced before, 294; overawed, 298; 
military discipline of, 308, 314 ; decree 
against England, 451. 

National Convention, substitution of tu<;lve 
commissions fo^the public ministries, iv., 
5 ; Robespierre’s “ institutions ” pro- 
posed, 8-10; decrees a State religion, 
12, 13; discussion on reconstitution of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 18-20; second 
attempt of Robespierre to coerce, 25- 
27 ; theoretic and actual authority 
of| 31, 32; significant pause in party 
strife, 54; the 7th and 8th Ther- 
midor, 55; Robespierre accused, 56; 
the Right join his enemies, 59 ; sitting 
of 9th Thermidor, 60-62 ; decisive mea- 
sures, 64; reversal of former decrees 
in, 66, 67 ; state of parties after Robes- 
pierre’s fall, 185, :L36; its authority 
restored, 187 ; committees for despatch 
of business, 188 ; revocation of terroris- 
ing edicts, 188, 189 ; attitude of the 
people towards„191 ; the Thermidorians, 
193-195; reception of I.«cointre’s im- 
peachments in, 195, 196; deputation 
from Lyons to, 199 ; reports of seditious 
clubs, 200 ; impeachments by Legendre, 
201, 202 ; discussioi^ on a law affecting 
clubs, 203; attempt to restore the 73 
deputies, 204-206 ; attacks on the Jaco- 
bins, 208 ; impeachment of Carrier, 210- 
212; amnesty granted to La Yendde, 
213; recall of the 73 deputies, 214; 
discussion on proscribed Girondists, 214, 
215; renewed impeachment of Jacobins 
carried, 216-218 ; discussion on the re- 
peal of communistic laws, 224-226 ; on 
mitigation of laws against Emigres, 227, 
228; mast^um law repealed, 229; se- 
questrations removed, (;2S0; change of 
parties in, 232-235 ; new legislation on 
ecclesiastical affairs, 246-248 ; proscribed 
Girondists recalled, 250, 251; the con- 
stitution of 1793 demanded, 254-256; 
indictments of Jacobins carried, 256- 
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260 ; alienation of the people from, 295, 
304; disarming of Terrorists decreed, 
297 ; repeal of proscriptions and confis- 
cation laws, 298, 299, 301; trade in 
gold and silver allowed, 300 ; commis- 
sion appointed to draw up a constitution, 
304; reactionarj measure, 306-308; 
plot against, 309, 310; revolt of Ist 
Prairial, 311-314 ; change of feeling in, 
318 ; death of the Ikuphin reported to, 
327 ; desperate expedients to restore 
order to the finances, 335-338; pro- 
posal to give up the Princess Royal 
to Francis II., 363; talms measures 
gainst the intrigues of royalists, 
370; report from La Vendde, 377; 
sends commissioners to the war in Bre- 
tagne, 384; new constitution presented 
to;»394-399 ; discussion on, 401 ; rejec- 
tion of Abbd Sieyes* amendments, 403; 
the Left resumes predominance, 404, 
415; discussion on the Terrorists, 405, 
406 ; on a motion to include two-thirds 
of its members in the new Legislative 
Assembly, 407, 408 ; on mode of election 
from the Convention to the new Assem- 
bly, 409, 410; decree establishing the 
constitution, 410 ; decrees to insure tran- 
quillity, ; decree establishing the 
constitution as accepted by the country, 
416 ; open insubordination of Paris, 417 ; 
summons armed force to repel revolt, 
416, 418 ; appoints Barras Commander- 
in-chiof, 41 9 ; saved by Bonaparte, 423, 
424 ; increasing power of the Mountain, 
425, 426 ; unsuccessful attempt to create 
a Jacobin dictatorship, 427-432; last 
sitting of, 433. • 

National debt, comprehensive statement of, 

i., 262-264. 

Guard, proposed, i., 70; formed, 

72; formed by Lafayette, 89; complete, 
110; services, ficklity of, 122; placed 
under authority ox the Communes, 151 ; 
energetic action of, 315 ; volunteers for 
paid service from, 318 ; at disposal of the 
Gironde, 460; indignation of, against 
the Democratic Gua?d, 466 ; implicated 
in the insurrection of June 20th, 476, 
477 ; volunteers to attack the Jacobins, 
484; on the 10th August, 529. De- 
mocratic reorganisation oif, ii., 62, 
63; liillen into disrepute, 210; sub- 
jected to conscription, 322.^ In fiiyour 
of the Conventian, against the Terrorists, 
iv., 65 ; reorganisation of, necessary, 187 ; 
reorganised on the principles of 1791,279 ; 
reorganisation hastily completed, 314. 

— income of France, i., 43,- 44w 

Natnnil boundaries of FMce, first deter- 


mined, L, 441. Cry of, raieedf iu, 
312. 

Navy, French, the, reinforcements decreed 
for, ii., 309 ; state of, 1793, 315. 

Necker, appointed Minister, i., 41; die- • 
missed, 42; restored to office, ad- 
dress to the States-General, 55, 56 ; - 
compromise proposed, 59; Miraheau re- 
jected by, 61 ; opposes the separation of 
orders, 64 ; joins the tier$^at^ 68 ; dis- 
missed, 71 ; recalled, 76 ; incapacity and 
feebleness oi^ 98, 99; maladroit, in dis- 
cussion on the vetp, 105-107 ; financial 
measures, 142-144 ; obstructs the 'esta- 
blishment of a sound administration, 
148 ; feeble policy of, 161 ; financial ex- 
pedients, 165; resignation, 253; state- 
ment of price of judicial offices, 263. 

Nesbitt, Colonel, raises a force for the war 
in Bretagne, iv., 375. 

Newspapers, centres of authority, i., 154. 

Nice, deputations from, ii., 236. 

Niou, in the revolt at Toulon, iv., 315. 

Nismes, religious revolt in, i., 227 ; address 
to the National Assembly, 229 ; dreadful 
catastrophe, 230. Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal of, iv., 211. 

Nivernais, associations to cheapen corn in 

1., 270. ’ 

Noailles, Duke of, motion of August 4th 

1^'ought forward by, i., 83. 

Nooility, French, in the middle ages, i., 1, 

2 ; depression of, 3 ; privileges, 7 ; under 
Louis XV., 21 ; directly opposed to the 
iier8’-€taty 67, 71; resignation of privi- 
leges, abolition of rights, 83-86 ; decree 
for the abolition of, 240. 

No^l, hopes for official negotiation with 
England, ii., 250. 

Nonjuring priests, banishment of, decreed, 

11., 63, 64. 

Nootka Sound, disputed possession of, i., 
206 ; settlement of the question, 216. 

Normandy, agricultural system in, i., 29; 
insurrectionary movements, 419. Joins 
in revolt against the Jacobins, iii., 88; 
popular feeling in, 95 ; submission of, 108. 
Notre Dame de Thermidor ” and Tallien, 
iv., 193. 

November 7th, 1789, decree of, L, 149, 

Nymwegen, blockade of, iv., 264, 265. 

• 

O. 

Oche, Captain, indignation o£^ iii., 484k 

Octrois, question of, i., 258, 259. 

Oczakov, ceded to Ruseia^ it, 12, . 

Oldenburg, Duchy of, guaranteed to Hol- 
stein-G^torp, it, 860. , 

Omeara, snspei^ed by Bouehotte, iii., 192. 
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Oneglia, occupied by the French, iii., 407, 
468. 

Orange, atrocities of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal in, iv., 38. 

, Prince of, at the Congress of Ant- 
werp, ii., 462. Ordered to withdraw his 
troops, iii., 151 ; stationed opposite Lille, 
196; hors de combat, 202; encourage- 
ment given to his opponents, 325; in 
joint command with York and Coburg, 
409, 410 ; succeeds Kaunitz, 448 ; force 
of, 456 ; tries to relieve Charleroi, 461 ; 
reinforces Coburg, 4t^ ; begins the battle 
of Fleurus, 467. Memorial from, on the 
occupation of the Rhine, iv., 100 ; finds 
Clerlait’s plans impracticable, 120 ; sues 
for peace, 267. 

Oidonnances, the, of Colbert, i., 5. 

Orleans, massacre in, prepared, ii., 69 ; ar- 
rival of commissioners in, 102 ; the Sep- 
tembrists, 103 ; election to the Conven- 
tion, 104. 

— , Philip, Duke of, his opposition to re- 
form, i., 40 ; promotes rioting in Paris, 
50, 76; office refused to, 77; repulsed 
by Lafayette, 88; intrigues of, 119-121, 
125 ; driven into exile, 135. Election of, 
to the Convention, ii., 96. Order for his 
arrest issued, iii., 25 ; execution of, 237. 

party, i., 114. 

Orlowski, maintains Kaminieck, ii., 40^; 
superseded, 418. Supersedes Mokranows- 
ki, iv., 81 ; interferes in the massacre of 
prisoners, 89. 

Orsova, question of the cession of, i., 344, 
345, 352. 

Orthodox clergy, the peasants support, i., 
225. 

Osman Empire, commencement of change in, 

iii., 328. 

Ostermann, demonstrates Russian war not 
directed against Poland, ii., 361 ; note of, 
to Buhler, 362; discussion with Qoltz, 
365 ; declines to break faith with the Tar- 
gowicians, 386 ; receives orders to begin 
the treaty of partition, 388 ; secrecy, 391 ; 
message of, to Lord Whitworth, 396. Re- 
presentations of, to the Dutch ambassador, 

iii. , 121 ; indignation of, 149 ; yields to 
Suboif, 339 ; insolence of, 341 ; opposes 
war with Turkey, 369. Remarks of, to 
Tauenzien, on the campaign in jE\)land, 

iv. , 153; demands a memorial of Prus- 
sian claims, 154 ; remarks, on the rup- 
ture with England, 157; at the first 
official conference with Cobenzl, 171; 
treats with Tauenzien, 172, 175; an- 
nouncement of the partition of Poland 

178, 179; peace between Austria and 
France, 842. 


Ostrolenka, Polish aimy entrenched in, iii., 
882. 

Otto, General, Tourcoin stormed by, iii., 428, 

Ourthe, the, victory of Jourdan on, iv., 
122, 123. 

Ozarowski, General, rouses disaffection among 
the troops, iii., 387 ; arrested, 392. 

P. 

Pache, Minister at War, supports Anselme, 

11., 161; political principles of, 214; in- 
fuses new life into the Mountain, 228, 
229; demoir.lise8 the army, 230, 231; 
thwarts Dumouriez, 232; quarrels ^f, 
with Dumouriez, 256 ; incapacity of, re- 
cognised, 313, 314; creates schism in 
the Jacobins, 318, 320 ; dismissal of, 
appointed Mayor of Paris, 321. TaClics 
of, in oppositioft to the Committee, iii., 
62 ; at Cnarenton, 72 ; at the helm, 107 ; 
saved by insignificance, 295. Trial of, 
iv., 316. 

Paderborn, Bishop of, refuses subsidies, iii. 
50. 

Palais Royal, mobs in, in 1789, i., 62, 
68; banquet at, 71; hahituds of. 111, 
112, 114; riots, 115; renewed agitation 
in, 120, 121, 124; anarchical doctrines 
of, 277. 

Palatinate,' the, progress of the French in, 

111., 477. 

Panis, reorganises the Comitd de Suiweil- 
lance, ii., 77 ; on the robberies of Sep- 
tember, 1792, 90. 

Paoli, General, oi’dered to co-operate against 
Sardinia, ii., 219. Excites revolt in Cor- 
sica, iii., 404, 405. 

Papal Breve, riots caused by, i., 300. 

— - dues abolished, i., 86. 

Paper money, use of, first proposed, i., 146 ; 
h’esh issues, 253, 265 ; result, 266 ; com- 
mercial influence of, ^81. 

Pard, appointed Minister of the Interior, 

iii., 170. 

Paris, trade of, in the 18th centuiy, i., 31 ; 
mob aimed against the Ministry, 48 ; ex- 
citement during the opening of States- 
General, 62; anarchy in, 68-72, 81; 
new municipal government, 109, 110; 
Lafayette master of, 110; newspaper, 
clubs of, 113, 114; insuboi'dination, 115, 
116; march to Versailles proposed, 122 ; 
removal o$ the King to, 131 ; pecuniary 
difficulties of, 165, 166/; exacts sale of 
Church lands, 167; supremacy of, de- 
monstrated, 259; new municipal con- 
stitution, 274, 275; cost of maintaining 
quiet in, 277-280 ; brutality of the mob, 
301; Mayomhip contested, 383; insur- 
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rections in, 409 ; 1792, false security in, 
458 ; federal force levied for protection 
of, 465 ; increasing power of Sections of, 
505 ; increasing distress, 515. 

Paris, triumph of the demagogues, ii., 55 ; 
during the massacres of September, 
82, 83 ; representatives of, in the Con- 
vention, 97; attempt of the Assembly 
to restore order to, 107 ; political col- 
lapse in, 207-209 ; demands the trial of 
the King, 270 ; aspect of, during the trial, 
285 ; question of police, 288 ; ambition 
of, 324. 

, 1793, democratic arrangements in, iii., 

7, 8 ; plundering on the 25th February, 

« ^ ; €niswte of the 10th March, 18 ; of the 
28th March, 21; the Municipality of, 
demands renewed subsidies, 62; forced 
lo?ji and recruitment in,. 65 ; €meute of 
citizens in the Sefi'tions, ^66-70 ; ferment 
among the Bourgeois of, 89 ; signal for 
bloodshed in, 109; Coburg refuses to 
march upon, 135; arrival of commis- 
sioners from the departments, 164; pro- 
test in favour of the levy en masse^ 168 ; 
embezzlements of demagogues, 175; pre- 
dominance of, 177 ; in the “ Reign of 
Terror,” 235-237 ; worship of Reason, 
238 ; number of arrests in, 300. 

, winter of 1794, obedience of, secured 

by Robespierre, iv., 6, 7; end of the 
Reign of Terror, 67 ; impression of the 
9th Themidor on, 183, 184 ; of the trial 
of prisoners from La Vendee, 196-198; 
Jcuncsse dorde, 199 ; sedition revived in, 
206 ; misery of the working classes, 207 ; 
tumult against the Jacobins, 209 ; want, 
dissipation, 219-224; neace loudly de- 
manded by, 253; Jackin revolt, 253- 
255; bread riots, 257, 258; Pichegru 
restores order, 259 ; exultation in, on the 
occupation of Holland, 270, 271 ; dis- 
satisfaction with the negotiations at 
Basle, 281 ; revofr of the 1st Prairial, 
310-314 ; royalist leanings of the people, 
319; question of peace or war, 330; 
effect of Carletti’s overtures, 347 ; ri- 
valry between Austria and Prussia, 351 ; 
royalist pai*ty formed, 370; agitation 
against the Terrorists, 404, 405 ; opposi- 
tion to the New Constitution, excitement 
against the Convention, 411-413 ; royalist 
agency agitates, 414; growing ferment 
in, 416 ; revolt, 417, 418 ; Mpressed by 
Buonaparte, 42^-425. 

P8ris, arranges an interview between Dan- 
ton and Robespierre, iii., 296, 297. 

Parliament of Paris, demands an assembly 
» of the States-General, i., 48. 

Parliaments in France, jurisdiction of, i., 


9, 10 ; under Louis XV., 16 ; in oppo- 
sition to the Jesuits, 20; abolished, 157. 

Partition of Poland, Prussia agrees to, ii., 
21 ; proposed to England, 305 ; planned 
by Catherine, 346 ; First Partition, 349 ; 
discussions preliminary to, 375-379; 
treatv of the Second, sign^, 393; na- 
tional interests ruined by, 407; influ- 
ence of bribery in, 414; execution of, 
416-418; general causes, 420, 421 ; fatal 
errors, 424. 

of Poland, the Third impending, iv., 

72,73; proposed, J 51 ; Prussian claims, 
152, 155^; views of Austria and Russia, 
156, 157; reply of Prussia, 163, 164; 
definitive claims of Austria, 165, 166 ; 
opening of the Conference in St. Peters- 
burg, 171 ; General Conference, 173, 174; 
treaty for the Third, concluded, 175, 177. 

Patriarchate of Moscow, abolished, ii., 336. 

Paul I., saying made current by the mur- 
der of, ii., 338. 

Payan, appointed National Agent, iv., 7; 
arrest of, demanded, 60. 

Payne, Thomas, speech against the King, 
ii., 265. Letter of, to Danton, recom- 
mending peace, iii., 51, 52, note* On uni- 
versal suffi.*age, iv., 401. 

Peace and war, right of making, discussion 
on, i., 211-215. 

Peasant, the, and his lord, i., 27, 28. 

— ^ proprietors, advantages of the Re- 
volution to, i., 267 ; dangers, 268 ; num- 
ber of constant, 512 ; farmers, distress 
among, 513. 

Peasantry, French, of the 18th century, i., 
24-28. 

Pelletan, Dr., attendance of, on the Dauphin, 
iv., 326. 

Penthibvre, Fort, iv., 383 ; night attack on, 
385-387. 

*Pbre Duchesne,* editor of, ii., 209; iii., 
170, 279. 

Perignon, General, loses opportunity, iv.,360. 

Peter the Great, serfdom confirmed by, ii., 
332 ; the civilisation introduced by, 
335 ; changes effected, 336 ; alters the 
law of succession, 337 ; conquests of, 338. 

— 111., accession of, ii., 341 ; assassina- 
tion, 342. 

Potion of Chartres, leader of the Left, i., 
101 p appointed Mayor of Paris, 383, 
384 ; complaints, 409 ; consulted in for- 
mation of the Ministry, 435; connives 
at the of 20th June, 476-479 ; 

suspended, 494 ; acquitted, 499 ; main- 
tains order, 506 ; ambitious hopes, 508 ; 
cowardice of, August 10th, 527. Re- 
ports a lull in the revolutionary frenzy, 
ii., 107. 
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Pejssard, Houchard accused by, iii., 204. 

Pfau, General, report of forces in the Breis- 
gau by, ii., 113. 

Pfyfier, Colonel, in command of the Swiss 
Guards, i,, 526. 

PhyaiocraUs of the 18th century, i., 19 ; 
doctrines, 258, 259. * 

Philippeaux, denounces the crimes ad- 
ministration in La Vendde, iii., 260; 
publishes his charges, 274; attacked by 
Hdbert, 279; betrayed by Robespierre, 
283 ; arrested, 297. 

Piatoli, the Abbd, mission of^ to Dresden, 

11., 860. 

Picard, violent address of, on the question 
of war, i., 385. 

Picardy, small landed proprietors of, i., 
29. Plundered by Conventional Commis- 
sioners, iii., 228. 

Piedmont, Austrian reinforcement de- 
manded by, iii., 150. 

Pichegru, General, Commander on the 
Rhine, iii., 217 ; career of, 217, 218 ; ill- 
success, 221 ; tactics, 222 ; jealousy of 
Hoche, 224; appointed to the Army of 
the North, 318; instructions to, 3.34; 
neglects the defence of Landrecy, 411 ; 
operations, in Flanders, 417-421; re- 
turns to the Sambre, 428; movements 
after the battle of Tourcoin, 437 ; in- 
structions for the invasion of England 
to, 450, 451 ; advantageous position* for 
occupation of Belgium, 454; threatens 
Oudenai-de, 471 ; breaks off the attack, 
472; wastes his strength, 473; enters 
Brussels, 476. Diminished forces of, iv., 
113; restores order in Paris, 259; 
carries war into Holland, assault on 
Herzogenbusch, 264; resigns the com- 
mand to Moreau, 267 ; beats the Dutch 
from Bommel, 268 ; completes the con- 
quest of Holland, 269; present at a 
diplomatic dinner, 349, 350; Upper 
Rhine occupied by, 356; offers of, to 
the Prince of Cond^ 414, 415 ; orders to 
resume operations, 437 ; co-operates with 
Jourdan, 442-446. 

Pikes, the people arm themselves with, 

1., 409. 

Pill^ Commissioner, complaints against, 
iv., 55. 

Pillnitz, proposal for a Conference at, i., 
346 ; meeting at, 362 ; conclusion of the 
Conference, 364. 

Piramowitz, mission of, to Paris, iii., 376. 

Piron, Roseignol attacked by, iii., 252. 

Pistor, Quartermaster-General, advice of, in 
the Polish insurrection, iii., 383 ; nego- 
tiation with the Polish government, 386 ; 
suggestions of, disregarded, 388. 


Pitt, William, opposed to Russia, i., 199 ; 
anxiety of, to maintain peace, 216. 
Well dispo^ towards France, ii., 247 ; 
neutrality preserved by, 249; earnest 
desire of peace, 251 ; compelled to change 
of policy, 252 ; parties opposing, 253 ; 
reluctantly prepai'es for war, 255 ; 
grounds for desiring peace, 302, 305 ; 
French and Polish policy of, 390 ; vindi- 
cates the right of search, 397. Efforts 
of, to consolidate the great Alliance, 
1794, iii., 356-358 ; rumours regarding, 
circulated in France, 478, 479. Discon- 
tinues th^j Prussian subsidy, iv., 129 ; 
consents to forward the royalist cause 
in France, 374, 375; accused by 
Emigres and the Opposition, 390. 

Podolia, the Poles evacuate, ii., 358. 

Poisson, on the democratic war, iii.,„ 117, 
note, ' ^ 

Poissy, corn usurers hung in, i., 78. 

Poitou, Lower, peasantry and landlords of, 

i., 28. 

Poland, development of the feudal system 
in, i,, 185 ; ambition of, 186 ; struggle 
between North Germany and, 187, 188; 
First Partition, 191, 192; influence of 
the Treaty of Reichenbach on, 221 ; 
internal evils anticipating ruin, 332- 
334 ; error in foreign policy, 335 ; lean- 
ing to Austria, 336 ; discussion on con- 
stitutional reform, 337; coup 
338 ; feeling against Prussia, 339 ; indo- 
lence and incapacity of Government, 359. 

discordant views regarding, ii., 8-12 ; 

menaced by Russia, 13, 14 ; question of 
union with Saxony, 16-20; partition, 
agreed to, 21; negotiations, 37-42; 
First Partiti6h of, debated, 338; sub- 
mission of, to Russia, 340; Catherine’s 
projects on, 345, 346 ; Alexander’s policy, 
847 ; recapitulation of negotiations for 
the First Partition, 349-351 ; alliance 
protecting, 352 ; U^eans of defence, 366 ; 
Austria abandons, 359; Russians enter, 
361 ; accepts the Confederation of Targo- 
wice, 362 ; Catherine supreme in, 363 ; 
preliminaries to partition, 375-379 ; 
despotic rule of the Generality, 380- 
382; preparatibtu for revolt, 383; 
French agents in, 385 ; Prussians enter 
under &lse pretences, 389; Treaty of 
Partition ' signed, 398 ; excitement 
awakened by the Prussian invasion, 398 ; 
prepare! for deflsnoe, 399 ; cajoled by the 
Russian Ambassador, 401 ; rhtifled treaty 
arrives in Warsaw, 404; serfdom in, 
405 ; citizen class, 407 ; German settlers, 
408 ; decline of the ruling class, 409 ; 
Btarosties, 410 ; education, corruption of 
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the nobility, 411-414; hatred of Prus- 
sia, 415 ; dissection of, 416-418 ; general 
causes of the partition, 421. 

Poland, position of, in 1793, iii., 27, 28 ; elec- 
tions to the Diet, 32 ; parties in the Diet, 
122, 123 ; resolution taken in unison, 
124 ; Russo-Polish treaty of June 22nd, 
128; refuses to ratify the Prussian treaty, 
133, 134 ; province in, demanded for Aus- 
tria, 147 ; conclusion of the treaty in 
Grodno, 153 ; becomes a Russian province, 
153, 154 ; disarming of, 341 ; Sievers 
governs, 370; Sievers recalled, ferment, 
371 ; patriotic conspiracy, 372; Kosciusko, 
372, 373; revolt, 374; reftuies to disarm, 
<$82 ; standard raised, 384 ; battle of 

'* Raclawicze, 385; 8uccessf\il rising in 
Wai-saw, 389-392; policy of Austria 
towards, 439, 440; Cracow offered to 
Austria, 440, 441. 

, Russia’s wanike ;%al against, iv., 

69-71; Prussia’s task in, 72; weak- 
ness of the army, 74 ; useless en- 
gagement at Skala, 75; revolutionary 
movement in Warsaw, 76-82 ; Russo- 
Prussian plan of campaign, 82-84 ; battle 
of Rawka, 84, 85 ; Cracow taken, 86 ; 
truce, 87, 93 ; massacres in the prisons, 
89 ; quarrel between Kosciusko and the 
Democrats, 90-93 ; dissension in the 
allied camp, 93; Warsaw invested, 96; 
divisions in the Allied camp, 97 ; out- 
rages of rioters, 97, 98 ; mission of 
Lucchesini to Vienna, 109 ; siege of War- 
saw raised, 110, 111 ; the Poles evacuate 
Lithuania, 131, 132; invasion of South 
Prussia, 133; General Suwarrow, 134- 
136 ; defeat at Krupzyce, 136 ; at 
Brzesc, 137, 138 ; KAciusko concen- 
trates his forces, Fersen crosses the Vis- 
tula, 139; attack on Fersen, battle of 
Maciejowice, 140, 141 ; defeat at Ko- 
bilka, 143; storming of Praga, 145, 
146 ; capitulationeof Warsaw, 147-149 ; 
causes of her fall, 149 ; retribution, 149, 
150; official negotiations for partition, 
171 ; general conference, 173, 174 ; 
treaty for the Final Partition concluded, 
177 ; proposal to create a Russian king- 
dom ftom, 344; conclusion of the Parti- 
tion Treaty, 438-442. 

police, organised by Lafayette, i., 117, 

Committee, decree for election o^ 

1793, ii., 319. 

Polignac coterie dispersed, i., 99. 

Polish Constitutio%, the, L, 185. 

Politico-economical affairs, i., 248 ; finance, 
252 ; taxation, 254 ; public debt, 262 ; 
paper money, 265 ; state of rural districts, 
267 ; Paris, 274 ; industrial classes, 283. 


Poll-tax, the, i., 260, 261. 

Pompadour, Marchioness of, her political 
influence, i., 16. 

Poniatowski, Prince Joseph, stationed in 
Podolia, ii., 357. Appointment given to, 
iv., 93; outwits General Schwerin on 
the Bzurra, 142. 

Poninski, Prince, protest of, iii., 127. De- 
fence of the Vistula entrusted to, iv., 
132 ; outwitted by Fersen, 139 ; ordered 
to join Kosciusko, 140. 

Popular Commissions organised by St.- 
Just, iv., 8. 

Porte, the, negotiati6ns between Austria 
and, 1791, i., 322; appeals to Prussia, 326. 

Portland, Duke of, party led by, ii., 253. 

Posen, disaffected, ii., 385 ; importance of, 
to Prussia, 416. 

Possevin the Jesuit, on Russia, ii., 331. 

Potemkin. Prince, stationed on the Danube, 
ii., 352. 

Potocki, Felix, gracious reception of, by 
Catherine II., ii., 355 ; confederation pro- 
posed by, 356 ; proclaimed, 357 ; pro- 
claims his confederation, 357 ; regent of 
Poland, 362, 380 ; good faith off 382, 
383 ; checked by Igelstrdm, 398 ; gained 
over by von Sievers, 401 ; summoned to 
St. Petersburg, 403. Hopes ot^ finally 
crushed, iii., 29. 

— — , Ignatius, mission of, to Berlin, ii., 
960 ; flight, 362, Refuses to join a Polish 
insurrection, iii., 372; over-persuaded, 
375, Sent by Kosciusko to Warsaw, iv., 
77 ; character of, 78, 79 ; appoints a 
supreme council, 81 ; advice of, for the 
defence of Praga, 143 ; taken, sent to St. 
Petersburg, 149. 

Potopyn, Kosciusko taken prisoner by, 
iv., 139, 

“ Powdre de iraite” i., 114, and note. 

Pozzo de Borgo, on the Polish partition, 
ii., 424. 

Praga, proposal to evacuate and burn, iv., 
142 ; discussion on its defence, 143, 144 ; 
storming of, 145, 146. 

Prairial, 1st revolt of, iv., 310-314. 

Precy, Perrin de, appointed commander of 
the Bourgeois, iii., 105 ; defence of Lyons, 
109. 

Press of Paris, i., 112, 113; democratic, 
outrages of^ 242-244; the feudal, in- 
jurious to the King, 489. Effect of the 
fall of Robespierre on, iv., 192. 

Prices, fixed, demanded by the sections of 
Paris, iii., 6, 7, 63 ; by the departmental 
council, 63, 64; laws regulating, 171, 
181. 

Priestly, a candidate, in (^position to 
Marat, ii., 95. 
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Priests, nonjuring, penalties against, re- 
tained, iv., 247. 

Priests. See Clergy. 

Prieur, in the Committee of Public Safety, 

111., 106 ; appointed assessor to the 
Committee, 168 ; defends his colleagues, 
256; sent into La Vendde, 261. 

Princess Royal, the, surrendered to the 
Emperor Francis, iv., 363. 

Proletariate, favourable condition of, conse- 
quent on the war, 1793, iii., 13, 14; en- 
couragement given to, in the provinces, 
58, 59 ; disappointment of, 91 ; seditious 
excesses, 92. 

Proletaries, supreme, ii., 56; possessed of 
military power, 64; metropolitan, aim 
at the dominion of France, 106. 

, rural, results of the Revolution 

to, i., 268, 269. 

Proli, arrested, iii., 295. 

Propaganda, warlike, of the French Repub- 
lic, ii., 155,164; revolutionary, failure 
of, 257. 

Provence, Count of, Mirabeau’s proposal to 
treat with, i., 139, note; proposal to 
appoint him regent, 362. His relations 
with Tallien, iv., 234. See Louis XVIII. 

, expedition against, iii., 108. 

Provinces, anarchy in, i., 79, 80 ; deprived 
of self-government, 108; civil war in, 
229; distress in, 513; reaction, 514, 
516. Anti-Jacobin revolts, iii., 85-^8; 
attempt to reconcile, 93; oppression of 
Conventional Commissioners in, 227-235. 

Provisional Government of the Committee 
of Public Safety, iii., 188, 189. 

Pinissia, antagonism between Poland and, 

1., 187 ; progress of the State, 188, 189; 
policy of her sovereigns, 190-193 ; alli- 
ance with the Maritime Powers, 199; 
resistance to Austria, 199, 200; Count 
Herzberg’s plans^ 203-206; Treaty of 
Reichenbach, 217-221 ; supports Turkey, 
323 ; Bischoffswerder’s mission, 328 ; 
oifers her alliance to Leopold, 331 ; mutual 
dislike between Poland and, 335 ; difficult 
position, 339, 341 ; accepts the Polish 
Constitution, 342; second mission of 
BischoiTsw^raer, 343-346, 350, 351 ; 
warlike preparations arrested, 352 ; 
Bischoffswerder outwitted, 354, 355 ; 
reply to the Austrian memorial, 356 ; 
Conference of Pillnitz, 362-364. 

, view of French affairs in, ii., 6 ; nego- 
tiation with Austria, 7, 8 ; demands com- 
pensation, 9, 10 ; discordant views respect- 
ing Poland, 11 ; Treaty of Alliance, 12 ; 
decision of, on Polish affairs, 17-21 ; votes 
for war against France, 22 ; the Duke of 
Brunswick, 25 ; King and Court of, 27- 


29 ; Conference at Sans-souci, 31, 32 ; de- 
mands a Polish province, 37-39 ; Confe- 
rence at Mayence, 40-42 ; opening of the 
campaign of 1792, 112; dilatory move- 
ments of Brunswick, 115; taking of 
Verdun, 124, 125; fresh delays, 126- 
129 ; displeasure of the King, 133 ; can- 
nonade at Valmy, 135-137; Dumouriez 
opens a negotiation, 139; proposals of, 
143 ; proposals for a separate peace, 145, 
146 ; intervention of Lucchesini, 147 ; 
pretended negotiations renewed, 174; 
plans against the Meuse fortresses, 176 ; 
troops evacuate France, 180; Haugwitz 
and Spielmann, 183; conference with 
Valence, 185 ; negotiations at Luxem- 
burg, 186 ; the Merle note, 187 ; nego- 
tiations at Coblenz, 238-241 ; storming 
of Frankfort, 242 ; interest of, in ^Cathe- 
rine's policy, ,^51-554; inclines towards 
Russia, 358-360; separate treaty pro- 
posed to, 363; alliance of August 7th, 
364, 365 ; negotiations in Vienna, 365, 
366, 375 ; exchange proposed by Austria, 
376 ; invasion of Poland, 389 ; influenced 
by events in France, 391, 392 ; Treaty of 
Partition, 393 ; effect of invasion on 
Poland, 398 ; negotiations with Russia, 
401, 402; bribery, 415; Russia over- 
reaches, 416, 422-424; occupation of 
Polish provinces, 417, 418 ; merits 
and faults of her policy, 419-422 ; cam- 
paign of 1793, 428 ; jealousy of Austria, 
451; conference at Antwerp, 462-465; 
success against Custine, 476; impression 
made by Austrian policy on, 479. 

Prussia, 1793, position of, in Poland, iii., 30, 
31 ; Austrian note against, 33 ; breach 
with Austria, ^35 ; Prusso-Bavarian nego- 
tiation, 47 ; question of enlarging her 
boundaries, 49-51 ; truce at Mayence, 52 ; 
negotiation with, deferred by Catherine, 
125 ; opposition to the claims of, 129 ; im- 
patience of the Government, 130 ; Poland 
refuses ratification of the treaty with, 
133 ; refusal of Russia, 134 ; agreement 
between Coburg and, 137 ; retires from 
the Coalition, 149 ; ' conclusion of the 
treaty in Grodno, 153 ; misunderstanding 
with Catherine II., 342-346; growing 
discord between Austria and, 355, 356 ; 
England treats with, 357, 358 ; prepares 
to withdra\V from the Rhine, 363 ; fer- 
ment in^jts Polish provinces, 374 ; folse 
position of, 377 ; Malmesbury opens a 
negotiation with, 379; effect of the 
Polish insurrection on, 395; renounces 
the French war, 398, 400. 

— , objects proposed in the Polish war, 
iv., 71-73; useless victory, 75; Frede- 
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rick William opens the campaign, 82, 
84; capture of Cracow, 86; pause in 
operations, 87-93 ; Warsaw invested, 96 ; 
dissension, Russian jealousy, 97 ; unsatis- 
factory relations with the Maritime 
Powers, 98, 99; dispute with, on pro- 
posed operations of the Rhine army, 99- 
102 ; untoward events in the French war, 
103, 104 ; in favour of peace with France, 
105, 106 ; her irresolution in Poland, 
110, 111; negotiations with France, 
126-128 ; breach between England and, 
129^ sends Count Tauenzien to St. 
Petersburg, 151 ; claims of, f52 ; Russia 
reuses the demand of, 156, 157 ; pressed 
^to conclude peace with France, 158, 160 ; 
resolves to open negotiations in Basle, 
161, 162; fresh instructions to Tauen- 
zien^lO.S, 164; exasperation of Austria 
against, 166 ; general con9|i*ence on the 
Polish question, 173, 174; tre.aty, 175; 
communicated by Russia to, 177, 178; 
inevitable breach with Austria, 179; 
confidential envoy sent to Paris, 262; 
conditions of alliance proposed by France, 
271-273; official opinions in, 273-276; 
instructions sent to Basle, 276-279; | 
treaty concluded with France, 287 ; in- f 
trignes of Austria, against, 341-344; | 
mission to ascertain the actual policy of ; 
France in the question of peace, 350- 
353 ; loses her prestige in France, 436 ; | 
consent of, required to the Treaty of St. 
Petersbui'g, 438 ; accepts the conditions , 
proposed, 441, 442. ^ ; 

Public Safety, Committee of. See Com- i 
mittee. \ 

Debt, increase of, i., 262-264. i 

offices, set to sale, i., 10, 15; .sale of, i 

forbidden, 157. 

workshops, i., 116; dis.solved, 122; ! 

enlarged establishment of, 277, 278 ; dis- ; 
solution decreed, 285, ! 

Puisaye, Count Joseph de, royalist leader | 
in Bretagne, iv., 238-243 ; pleads the I 
royalist cause in England, 374; pre- i 
pares a landing on the coast of France, I 
375; sets sail, 378; his plans counter- 
acted, 380, 381 ; effects a landing, 382 ; 
betrayed by d*Hervilly and Brotticr, , 
383 ; onset of Hoche, 385 ; escape of, : 
387. j 

Puy-de-D6mc, patriotism reanimated in, 

111., 233. • I 

Pyrenees, the, prog^.s of the French in, ; 

111., 477 ; victories of France, iv., 364. j 
Puzy, Bureau de, commission of, to Luck- t 

ner, i., 481. | 


Q. 

Quasdanowich, General, saves the Austrian 
army, iv., 442, 443. 

Quesnay, his estimate of uncultivated land, 

1., 26. 

Quesnoi, intention to relieve, iii., 201 ; 

taken by the Austrians, 202. 

Quiberon, expedition to, iv., 382-387. 
Quinet, Edgar, answer to bis theory of the 
Revolution, iv., 245, iitje. 

R. 

Raelawicze, battle of, iii., 385; result, 387. 
Hamel, price of judicial offices stated by, i,, 

• 263. Report on finances by, iv., 5, note ; 

qualities as Finance Minister, 32. 
Rasumuwsky, Prince, suggests the exchange 
of Belgium for Bavaria, ii,, 39 ; pro- 
poses the Bavarian-Belgian exchange, 
359. Communic.ation of Thugut to, iii., 
131. Austrian claim communicated to, 
iv., 164. 

Ratisbon, Diet at, 1793, iii., 355. Diet at, 
1794, iv., 179. .Sfo Diet. 

Kauiner, General, advances towards Dantzic, 

11., 404 ; occupies, 417. 

Ratiraeian Rcpulilic foimded, ii., 236. 
Rawka, battle of, iv., 8t-86. 

Keactk>nists, imaginary jierils from, j., 

233, 234. 

Real, Deputy Procurcur, ii., 209. 

Reason, the wor»>hip of, iii., 238, 239. 
Rebequi, depute*! to quell disturbance in 
the South, i., 436. 

Reboux, revolt of, in Toulon, iii., 179. 
Recruits, raising of 300,000, May 1793, 

111., 56. 

Reform, military, i., 245 ; Rnancial, 254. 
Ilegnsseurs, abolition of, i., 258. 
Reichenbach, negotiations at, i., 217 ; 
treaty, 218, 219; results, 221; condi- 
tions of, evaded by Leopold, 322-326. 
Reign of Terror. Sec Terror. 

Reis-ElTendi, his assurances of pacific 
tentions, iv., 94. 

Religious feuds, u, 420, 421. 

Renaud, Cecile, suppos^ assassin, iv., 14. 
Rennes, protests against reform, i., 157. 
Hepelaer, Dutch plenipotentiary, iv.,161; 
commisidoned to negotiate with France, 
267, 269. 

Repnin, Prince, command entrusted to, 
iv., 71. 

Republic, the, proclaimed, ii., 109; cha- 
racter of its army, 118-120; enters on 
war with the Allied Powers, 121 ; plans 
of, to fevoltitionistt Europe, 155, 156 ; 
strength of the government in, 205, HOT, 

Ii * 
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209, 210; disastrous condition of the 
ra venue, 211; urur necessary to, 213; 
acknowledged by Spain, 218 ; campaign 
on the Rhine determined, 222; ill-suc- 
oesB of, 238-242 ; attack on Dutch inde- 
pendence, 245 ; intrigues in England, 
24B ; career of, determined, 295, 296 ; 
influences determining, to war, 311 ; war 
proclaimed, 318; commissioners from, 
in Belgium, 436-438; Belgian vote on 
union with, 439 ; retreat from Belgium, 
446,447. 

Republic, draft of a new constitution, iii., 4, 
5; a dictatorship demanded, 15; new 
Revoluticnary Tribunal, 17 ; commu- 
nistic measures, 19; anomalous position 
of its government, 54-56 ; revolt of La 
Vendde, 57 ; resistance of the Bourgeois 
to a forced loan, 66, 67 ; struggle 
between the Gironde and Jacobins, 72- 
74 ; revolt of May 1st, 77 ; revolt of 
June 2nd, 80-83 ; revolts in the pro- 
vinces, 85-87 ; foreign policy, 96, 97 ; 
fall of the Committee of Public Safety, 
105 ; the new Committee, 107 ; war- 
like spirit, 1 16-118 ; anarchy and autho- 
rity, 160-162; proposal of a levy en 
masse, 165-167; terrible effects of the 
maximum law, 170-172; monstrous de- 
crees of the Convention, 181-183; the 
Committee assumes absolute powe^, 188, 
189; the fourteen armies of, 208, 209; 
Conventional Commissionei's in the pro- 
vinces, 227, 228 ; shameless robbery, 
232, 233; helpless subservience of the 
nation, 235; democratic frenzy, 242, 
243; deism professed, 270, 271; mea- 
sures against the Commune, 273 ; fall of 
Danton, 296-298 ; supremacy of the 
Committee, 299 ; recruiting under, 305— 
308; reckless extravagance of, 311; 
selfish motives proposed by, 315 ; num- 
ber and positions of armies, 317 ; foreign 
intrigues and negotiations, 325-328 ; re- 
view of its administration, 334-336 ; 
Belgium occupied, 476, 477. 

, end of the Reign of Terror, iv., 67 ; 

peace with, desired, 179 ; effect of Robes- 
pierre’s fall on, 183, 184; social de- 
moralisation of, 222-224 ; consider the 
repeal of communistic laws, 224-226, 
229 ; attitude of political ^rties in, 
232-235 ; peace concluded with La Ven- 
defe, 241-248 ; urgency of a general 
peace, 279; treaty with Prussia, 287; 
alienation of the nation from its govern- 
ment, 295, 296, 318; continuance of^ 
voted, 32S; speculation and swindling 
under, 334-888; Austrian alliance pro- 
posed to, 340 ; conferences with the 


Prussian envoy, 351-353 ; victories in 
Spain, 358, 364 ; peace with Spain, 365 ; 
royalist war and revolt against, 375 ; 
victoiy of, 387 ; revolt of the 13th Ven- 
demiaire, 419 ; victory of, 425 ; close of 
the Convention, 433 ; opening of a new 
government, 434-436; incorporation of 
Belgium, 443. 

Republican Ministry. See Ministry. 

Requisitions, decreed by the Convention, 
iii., 181. 

Reuss, Prince, Austrian diplomatist at 
Reichenbach, i., 216; overtures from 
Leopold <il. to Frederick William* '^"'en- 
trusted to, 328 ; memorial presented 
by, to the Court of Berlin, 355. Memjo;- 
rial presented by, on Poland, ii., 16, 22. 
Protest delivered by, against the Polish 
partition, iii., 32. Missitm of, , from 
Prince Coburg, ivj„ 103. 

Reuterliolm, *Kis ruling motives, iii., 44 ; 
direction given to Swedish politics by, 
327. Conspiracy to overthrow, iv., 70: 

‘ Reveil du Peuple,’ the, iv., 217, 218, 255. 

Revenue, public, under Louis XVI., i., 38 ; 
in 1789,43, 44. Disastrous condition of 
the Republican, ii., 210, 211. 

Reverchou, raises the peasants against 
Lyons, iii., 108. 

Revolution, the, barbarism preceding, i., 
18; influence of, on landed property, 23, 
30 ; causes inducing, 52, 53 ; declaration 
of, 63; decisive subjection of the royal 
power to, 133 ; crisis, 147 ; supposed 

^ universality, 223 ; first popular opposi- 
tion to, 224; imaginary dangers from 
reactionists, 233, 237, 238 ; latent com- 
munism deyeloped by, 248-251 ; financial 
report of tbe first year, 252 ; true cha- 
racter of the first years, 267 ; social, in- 
evitable, 269; self-destructive doctrine 
and practice, 276-280 ; sources of na- 
tional wealth overlooked by, 283 ; alien- 
ates Louis, 291 ; close of its first period, 
300; becomes a subject of debate in 
Germany, 352, 353; true bearing of, 
395, 396; demoralisation produced by, 
415^22 ; declares war, 446 ; effect of 
war on, 454; the second, inaugurated, 
465; the King places himself in oppo- 
sition to, 468; critical moment, 485; 
result of its financial measures, 515; 
August 10th, 623-531. 

— — , aixiepted by France, ii., 47-50 ; ad- 
ministrative authaWties of, 55, 56, 64, 
66 ; public faith, 91, 92 ; excesses of, re- 
jected by the French people, 104, 105^; 
plans to extend it throughout Europe, 
155, 156; legitimate aims of, 197 ; fatal 
errors, 198 ; sources of error, 199-201 ; 
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analogy between conquest and, 202, 203 ; 
influence of financial questions on, 213 ; 
external development of, 219, 222; 
change in tactics, 257 ; German sel6sh- 
ness promotes its aims, 379; breaking 
up of the Alliance against, 475. Bevo- 
lution legalised spoliation, 1703, iii., 
11-14, 62-64; RoWpierre assumes the 
direction of, 107 ; anarchy and authority, 
162-166 ; the “ great ledger of the na- 
tional debt,” state-bankruptcy, 172, 173 ; 
the Committee of Public Safety consti- 
ti^ed a Provisional Goveniment, 188; 
oppression of the country, 4J26 ; worship 
^f Reason, 238 ; exas]^ration of the 
people, 239, 240 ; failure of, 259, 261 ; 
change of spirit, 277 ; tone of feeling 
engendered by, 315 ; renewed audacity 
ofl 335: influences modifying, 336. 

Revolution, the attempt ( to consolidate, 
produces a crisis, iv., 21-23 ; system 
of government under, 29-34 ; state 
of rural districts, 35 ; universal ter- 
rorism, 36-40 ; financial system, 40- 
43 ; depression of industry, 44 ; dearth I 
of food, 45, 46 ; proposed regeneration 
of society, 48-50 ; end of the Reign 
of Terror, 66 ; paralysis, 67, 68 ; re- 
vives under modified fonns of govern- 
ment, 185-189 ; weakness of its govern- 
ment, 191, 192 ; change of parties and 
of party feeling, 231-235 ; inaugurates 
new measures, 248 ; crisis, 329, 330 ; 
agony of, 367, 368 ; prospects, under the 
new Constitution of 1795, 435, 436. 

** Revolution of Paris,” the, view taken of 
the state of France by, ii., 50. 

^Revolutionary array, tb'ee ^rmy. 

Committees, suppressed, iv., 188. 

Government, system of, iv., 32-34. 

— Tnbunal of 1793, iii., 17 ; powers 
granted to, 24 ; distinguished victims of, 
236-238 ; more ]^owerful organisation 
demanded for, 281 ; full powers to pro- 
secute granted to, 294 ; crowded au- 
diences, 297. Authority of tribunals 
centralised in the Parisian, iv., 8 ; ac- 
tivity and efficiency of, 16; reconsti- 
tution, 19; frightful inci*ease of con- 
victions, 24, 26; sittings, interrupted, 
184; reconstituted, 185, 186; trial of 
Vend^ean prisoners, 196-198; proceeds 
against the Committee of Nantes, 202- 
204; sentences, 214; decree efor filling 
up, 215 ; abolitiin of, 317. 

— Tribunal in Poland, iii., 392 ; iv., 91, 
tribunals in rural districts, iv,, 37- 

39 ; title of, changed, 318. 

— — War, reaction from enthusiasm, i., 

^ 371, 372; the Girondists aim at over- 


throw of the Constitution and at war. 
379-381 ; Austria still inclined to peace, 
379 ; penal decrees against priests and 
l^migr^s, 381-383 ; Lafayette decides in 
fevour of war, 385 ; Narbonne becomes 
Minister at War, 388 ; embassy to 
Prussia and England, 391, 392 ; Robes- 
pierre against war, 395; Austrian note 
in favour of peace, 398, 401; military 
preparations, 402-404; decisive decree 
of Januai'y 25th, 403; Narbonne dis- 
missed, 430 ; politics of the new minister, 
434 ; declaration of war against Austria, 
442, 443 ; plans against Sardinia, 446 ; 
attack on Belgium, 447 ; ^failure, 449- 
451 ; Servan, minister, 452 ; cost of, its 
influence on the Revolution, 454. 

Revolutionary War, negotiations between 
Austria and Prussia, ii., 5-11; treaty of 
alliance, 12 ; Prussia votes for war against 
France, 22, 23 ; the Duke of Brunswick, 25 ; 
conference at Sans-sotici, 31 ; conference at 
Mayence, 41, 42 ; source of weakness in 
the German army, 113, 114; source of 
weakness in the French, 116-120; Du- 
mouriez’ mistakes, 121 ; designs on Bel- 
gium, 122 ; rejected, 123 ; mai'ch directed 
on the Argonnes, 124; Verdun taken, 125; 
danger of the French, 126 ; saved by the 
Duke of Brunswick, 127, 128; Clerfait 
tgi'ces the Argonnes, 132; fresh delays, 
133 ; faulty disposition of KellermanuV 
forces, 135; cannonade at Valmy, 135- 
137 ; Dumouriez resorts to negotiation, 
139; Prussian proposals for a general 
peace, 143; French position strengthened, 
144 ; separate peace proposed to Prussia, 
145, 146; intervention of Lucchesini, 
147 ; unanimous desire of war, 155 ; 
occupation of Savoy, 157-159 ; attempt 
upon Geneva, 160-164 ; Custine invades 
the Rhenish Principalities, 165, 166; 
Mayence taken, 169 ; Frankfort, 170 ; 
French generals in favour of peace, 172, 
173; the Prussians pretend to negotiate, 

■ 174 ; Brunswick plans taking the Meuse 
fortresses, 176; recall of the Austrian 
troops, 179 ; allied army evacuates 
France, 180 ; Pache, Minister at War, 
214 ; jgeneral desire for war, 215 ; plans 
against Spain, 217 ; Italy and Constan- 
tinople, 219 ; discussion on the Geman 
war, 219, 220 ; plans of Dumouriez, 221 ; 
of Custine, tb,; decision in favour of 
Custine, 222; occupation of Belgium, 
226-228; Pache joins the Mountain, 
228 ; quarrel with Dumouriez, 231-233 ; 
effect upon Belgium, 284 ; decree of 19th 
November, 236 ; Savoy incorporated, 
237 ; negotiations at Coblenz, 238 ; 

Ii f 
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Lebrun proposes an oflTcnsire alliance, 
239, 240 ; negotiations broken off, 241 ; 
storming of Fi*ankfort, 242 ; Dutch ex- 
pedition postponed, 255. '256 ; change of 
policy, 257-259 ; cassis belli to England, 

297, 300 ; attempt to intimidate England, 
303, 304; new plans against Holland, 
308 ; dissolution of the Ministiy, 313 ; 
war against the Maritime Powers de- 
clared, 317, 318 ; Pache’s successor, 321 ; 
democratic reorganisation of the army, 
322, 323 ; declaration of war against 
Spain, 324; Austrian preparations against 
France, 426 ; Frankfort conferences, 428 ; 
plan of the campaign, 429 ; successful 
commencement of the Dutch invasion, 
431; battles on the Roer, 432, 433 ;< 
relief of Maastricht, 434; flight of 
the French, 435 ; revolt in Belgium, 
436 ; Dumouriez’s return, 441 ; battle 
of Neerwinden, 444-446 ; the French re- 
treat from Belgium, 447. 

Rewbell, on the question of confiscations, iv., 

298, 299, 301 ; foreign policy of, 33k 

Kexpiide, stormed by the French, iii., 198. 

Reynier, General, at the battle of Tourcoio, 

iii. , 429, 

Rheims, the elections of, ii., 104. 

Rhenish Principalities, character, govern- 
ment of, ii., 164, 165; revolutionising 
attacks of the French, 1 67-169. « 

Rhine, the campaign of 1792 on, ii., 238- 
242. Left bank of, demanded by France, 

iv. , 271 ; conceded, 287 ; cessation of 
military operations on, 354 ; remains in 
possession of the French, 355, 356. 

Rhine, army, demoralisation of, in 1793, 
iii., 36. 

Richelieu, policy of, i., 3; sinecures abo- 
lished by, 10. 

Ricord, Conventional Commissioner, iii., 407. 

Right, thk leaders of, i., 97; fallacious 
policy, 136; hostility to Mirabeau, 147; 
weakness of, in the new Assembly, 373 ; 
joins the Left on the question of war, 385. 
Of the Convention, motion to arrest, iii., 
187. Unexpected importance given to, iv., 
54 ; joins Robespierre's enemies, 58, 59. 

Right of Search, ii., 395. 

Rights of Man, i., 87 ; declaration of, pro- 
posed, 81 ; completed, 95. Discussion on, 
in the Convention, 1793, iii., 64! 

Rivas, 6eBefal;at the siege of Lyons, iii., 109. 

Roads, in the' 18th century, i., 26, 27. 

Robe^erre, influence of Rousseau on, 

20 ; leiMlef of the Left, 101 ; interference 

• of, in juridical refortA, 159 ; to pre- 
vent war, 210, 211; speech/' in debate 
on the Church, 229; rising influence, 
271 ; motion, to prohibit office to 


members of Assembly, 300 ; triumph, 
305; after the King's flight, 310, 311 ; 
qualification of deputies modifi^ by, 
320; views, on the war question, 395; 
misapprehension of his adversary, 397 ; 
his theory of military discipline, 453,^ 
note; contrasted with Danton and Marat, 
500 ; on the 10th August, 527. 

Robespierre, joins the Assembly of the Hdtel 
deVille,ii., 56; deputed to protest against 
the Departmental Council, 59 ; qualifica- 
tions as democratic ruler, 64 ; violence of, 
67,68; election to the Convention, 94; 
tone of, ai opening of the Convention, 
109; approval of war, 216; speech^ron 
the source of disturbances, 270, 271 ; 
the King's trial, 283. 

, measures advocated by, March 1793, 

iii., 14, 15; demands governme;^t by 
the Conven^on, 16 ; a Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 17, 18; conference with the 
Girondists, 19; interprets legally the 
“ Rights of Man,” 64 ; with Danton and * 
Pache at Charenton, 72; vindicates the 
2nd June, 94; supersedes Danton in di- 
rection oftheCommittee of Public Safety, 
106, 107 ; in possession of supreme power, 
107 ; difficulties of, 161 ; Danton ofiers 
to support, 163 ; demands the head of 
(Justine, 166 ; agrees to the levy en mtssef 
167 ; urges on the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, 176; violence of, 182; protest, 
186; interference, on the impeachment 
of the Girondists, 187 ; separates himself 
from the H^ertists, 262; conflicting 
sentiments of, 263, 264, 268; attacks 
the H4bertist faction, 269 ; declares 
against Atheism, 270 ; coalition between 
Danton and, 272 ; attacks Collot d'Her- 
hois and Bouchette, 276 ; advocates 
milder treatment of “suspects,” 277 ; 
changes sides, 278; meanness and humi- 
liation of, 281-284; political theories of, 
285, 286 ; determines on the destruction 
of Dantonists and Hebertists, 293, 294 ; 
conference with Dalton, 296, 297 ; tri- 
umph of, 299. 

, nominates to the Government Com- 
mittees, iv., 5, 6 ; reorganises the 
Parisian Municipality, 6, 7; reigns ab- 
solutely, 7 ; i^te religion, the recogni- 
tion of as Etre supreme, 12-15; or- 
ganises the Bureau de Haute Police, 15- 
17 ; attacks the inviolability of the Con- 
vention, 18; promotdb the law of 22nd 
Prairial, 19; attacks his colleagues in 
the Jacobin CJlub, 20 ; anomalous posi- 
tion of, 21, 22 ; growing opposition to, 
23; struggle with Barbi'e, 26, 27; at- 
tempts at reconciliation, 28, 29; hia 
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share in oppression of Franco, 51 ; po> 
litical plans, i6. ; proposed as dictator, 
53 ; speech on 8th Thcrmidor, 55 ; at 
the Jacobin Club, 57 ; night of the 9th 
Thermidor, 61 ; arrested, 62; liberated, 64; 
attempts suicide, 65 ; his execution, 66. 

Robespierre, the Younger, advocates the 
suppression of journals, iii., 84; com- 
missioner in Provence, 235; at Toulon, 
249, 250 ; in authority over Dumerbion, 
407. Begs to share his brother’s fate, iv., 
62 ; rescued, 63 ; execution of, 66. 

Rocl\^mbeau, General, his opinion of the 
revolutionary army, i.,403»; instructions 
J;o, 447 ; throws up the command, 452. 
^Roderer, appointed Syndic of the Depart- 
ment, i., 384 ; 10th August, proposes the 
King’s retiring to the Assembly, 528. 

Roer. the. Valence extends his line to, ii., 
; French beatgi on, A33. 

Roland, appointed Minister,*!., 435 ; renews 
persecution of the priests, 458 ; hostility 
to the King, 459 ; proposes the dismissal 
of Dumouriez, 467; dismissed, 468; 
hopes for recall, 497 ; disappointment, 
anger, 504; proposes to withdraw the 
(’oinniissioiiei's of Sections from the Hdtel 
de Ville, ii., 67; complaint brought 
against theOommune by, 74; democratic 
circular published by, 79 ; denounced, 
Ht; changes policy, 85; report on the 
state of France by, 151 ; secret of his 
war policy, 214; pretended evidence 
against the King produced by, 265, 266 ; 
retires from the Ministry, 313. 

Roland, Madame, letter of, complaining of 
apathy in the Middle Classes, i., 372, 
note; on the capacity, of statesmen of 
the day, ‘61 note; a leader of the Gi- 
ronde, character of, ‘676-676 ; expounds 
the principles of her party, 405 ; dis- 
pleased with Dumouriez, 444; hostility 
to the Queen, 461. ^ Execution of, iii., 237. 

Roll, Baron, mission of, to the Prussian 
Court, i., 352. 

Kollin, military instructor to Francis II., 
ii., 370. Favourite of Francis II., iii., 
347-349; proposes writs for a Diet, 
352; blow to his influence, 354; yields 
to Thugut, 368. 

Romanoff, Michael, accession of, ii., 335; 
extinction of his dynasty, 341. 

Romanzow, Count, ambassador accredited 
to the French Princes, i., 3^0. Field- 
Marshal Kosciusko entrusted to the care 
of, iv., 141. 

Romish Church, the, of the Middle Ages, 
ii., 330. 

Romme, on the 1st Prairial, iv., 312 ; exe- 
, cution of, 317. 


Ronsin, counteracts Biron’s efforts in La 
Vendde, iii., 100; on the fall of Custine, 
111; joins the Hebertists, 163; de- 
nounced by Philippeaux, 260 ; arrest of, 
proposed, 277 ; enquiry into pratexts for 
his imprisonment, 280; liberated, 284; 
brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, 295 ; execution of, 296. 

Rossignol, arrested by Biron, iii., 100 ; com- 
mission against La Vendee deliverad to, 
111; excites dissensions in the Conven- 
tion, 178 ; inca’pacity of, 251; exchanges 
into Bretagne, 252 ; restored to La Ven- 
dde, 255 ; denounced by Philippeaux, 
260 ; superseded by Turreau, 402. 

Rouen, excitement in, 1789, i., 77 ; Cham- 
bers of, protest against reform, 157. 
Opposition to the Jacobins in, iii., 60; 
famine in, 171. 

Rousseau, political principles of, i., 19. 

Roux, incendiary declamation of, iii., 10 ; 
seditious speeches of, 91, 92 ; accuses 
Pache, Hehert, and Chaumette, 175. 

Rouyer, violent speech of, iii., 182. 

Royal Body Guard, an object of distrust to 
the Girondist Ministry, i., 460 ; resolu- 
tion to dissolve, 464. 

— Family, vacillation of, i., 297, 298; 
prevented celebrating Easter at St.-Clnud, 
301 ; projects of flight, 303 ; flight, 306 ; 
gonsequences, 307-309,317, 318; disposi- 
tion of foreign powers towards, 349, 350 ; 
removed to the Luxembourg, 631. Impri- 
soned in the Temple, ii., 58 ; cruelty to- 
wards, c7 ; trial of the King, 270-293 ; 
his execution, 295. Trial of the Queen, 
j iii., 115, 116; execution, 237. Last 
days, death of the Dauphin, iv., 320- 
327 ; last member of, surrendered to the 
Emperor, 36.3. 

Royalists, agents of, in Paris, iv., 370 ; land- 
ing on the coast of France prepared, 
375; expedition sets sail, 378; perver- 
sity of, 379 ; discord, 381 ; landing, 382; 
occupy Quiberon, 383 ; overpowered, 
385-388 ; fate of, 390 ; unsuccessful 
landing of Count d’Artois, 391-393. 

Rubenach, camp at, ii., 112. 

Ruhl, rule of, in Champagne, iii., 228. 

Rural districts, condition of, revolutionary 
outbreak in, i., 79, 80 ; continued disor- 
ganiiXition of, 156 ; state of affairs, 1790, 
1791, 267-269; continued disturbances, 
270, 271. Demoralisation produced by 
the Reign of Terror, iv., 334, 385. 

Russia, action of, on European politics, i., 
192, 193; alliance with Austria, 198; 
attitude in 1791, towards Austria and 
; Turkey, 323 ; threatened with an English 
j war, 329, 330 ; professions of King Sta- 
• 
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nislaus to, 338 ; wavering policy of Leo- 
pold IL towards, 347 ; ends the Oriental 
crisis, 348 ; treaty of Galncz, 3.59. 

Russia, peace with Turkey, 1792, ii., 12; 
threatens Poland, 13, 14 ; negotiations 
with Prussia, 17-20; obtains the parti- 
tion of Poland, 21 ; negotiations, 37-42 ; 
revolutionary policy of, 203, 204 ; Asiatic 
character of her polity, 328; develop- 
ment of tiieChoTch in, 329 ; absolute power 
of the Czar, 331 ; tenure of property, 332- 
334 ; changes introduced by Peter, 335- 
338 ; the two parties in, 339 ; change of 
dynasty, 341 ; great ends of policy, 345 ; 
negotiationi with Austria and Pinissia, 
356-359; alliance with Austria, 360; 
invasion of Poland, 361; draft of alli- 
ance with Prussia, 363; signed, 365; 
shameless duplicity of, 392, 393 ; protest 
against the right of search, 395 ; annuls 
the Polish defence, 400-404; craft of, 
417 ; appropriation of territory, 417, 
418 ; importance of the partition to, 424. 

, working in unison with French demo- 
cracy, iii., 3, 4 ; 1793, controls elections 
to the Polish Diet, 32; attitude of, 
towards Prussia and Austria, 33-35; 
Lithuania and Cuurland pniy to be re- 
ceived into the dominions of, 119, 120; 
jealousy of Prussia, 125; separate Polish 
treaty of June 22nd, 127, 128; double 
dealing of, 131 ; refuses the Pinissian 
treaty, 134; Poland becomes a province 
of, 153, 154 ; consequences of Catherine's 
ambition to, 338; partition of South- 
Eastern Europe contemplated by, 360; 
prepares for war against Turkey, 368, 
369 ; revolt of Poland against, 373, 374; 
defeats of, 385, 389-391. 

, indignation against Poland, iv., 69; 

difficulties of her position, 69, 70 ; pre- 
parations against Poland, 71; plans in 
combination with Prussia, 83 ; im- 
pedes the advance of Prussia, 93, 94 ; 
her jealousy, 96, 97 ; triumph of, over 
Poland, 147-150; invites negotiation 
to decide the fate of Poland, 151; reply 
of, to the claims of Prussia, 156, 157 ; 
position of umpire accoi*d^ to, 166; 
reply to Austria, 167 ; first official con- 
ference, 171 ; course of negotiations, 171- 
174; treaty for partition concluded, 175; 
conditions exacted from Austria, 176, 
177 ; insolent announcement to Prussia, 
177-179 ; influence of the treaty of 
Basle on her foreign policy, 344, 345 ; 
threatening attitude towards Pinissia, 
439, 4^ ; conclusion of the Polish Par- 
tition, Triple Alliance formed, 441. 

Rzewuski, Crown General, seeks protection 
t 


from Russia, ii., 355 ; zeal of, for the de- 
liverance of Poland, 399; checked by 
Igelstrom, 400. Opposition of, to Sievera, 

iii. , .30; defeated, 31; estates of, re- 
stored, 32. 

S, 

Sachsen-Tesclien, Prince of, acts in concert 
with Mollendorf, iv., 101 ; abandons the 
left bank of the Rhine, 103 ; ordered to 
defend Luxemburg, 116. 

St.-Andre‘, Jean Bon, deserts Danton, iii., 
106; sent into La Vendee, 261;^ pre- 
pares for iqyasion of England, 330. 

St.-Antoine, the Faubourg, rioters from, on 
the 14th July, i., 74; armed concoufse 
in, 124; demagogue of, 296; demands' 
fixed prices, 409 ; deputations from, 409, 
410; determines to dethrone the King, 
519 ; last meeting in, 522 ; preparaC'ions 
for revolt, *523 ; ^'lOth August, 524. 
Excited to overawe the Convention, iii., 
6.5, 66 ; change of temper in, 78, 79. 
Proposes to present mass-petitions, iv., 
213; again in movement, 253-259; re- 
volt of 1st Prairial, 310, 314; forced to 
submission, 314. 

St.-Denis, corn usurers hung in, i,, 78. 

St. Domingo, prosperity of, i., 405 ; state 
of classes and public opinion in, 406 ; re- 
volt of mulattoes, 407 ; of slaves, 408. 
Spanish portion of, ceded to the French, 

iv. , 365. 

St.-Fargeau, advocates the destruction of 
Orders, i., 239. 

St.-B'lorent, peace of, iv., 302. 

St.-Germain, com usurer hung in, i., 78, 

St.-Hurage, Marquis, attempts of, at insur- 
rection, i., 10.f ; demagogue, 111, 114, 

St.-Just, violence, against the King, ii., 
264, 265 ; supports freedom against com- 
munism, 270 ; speech of, on the King's) 
trial, 282. Decree proposed by, 8th July, 
1793, iii., 105, lOB; absolute power of 
the Committee declared by, 187 ; Pichegru 
recommended by, 218 ; in Strasburg, 
231; absent from the Committee, 262; 
return to Paris, 286, 287 ; measures, 
against the “ suspects," 288, 289 ; attacks 
the Dantonists, 291, 294, 295; hurries 
the execution of Danton, 298; General 
Hoche arrested by, 301 ; quarrel with 
Hdrault and Barbre, 329 ; directs opera- 
tions Olathe Sambre, 454, 455; report 
of, 459 ; dispute with Jourdan, 464, 465. 
Report on the police by, iv., 8 ; praposes 
Robespierre's “ institutions," 8-10 ; per- 
verted philosophy of his system, 11; re- 
turns to Paris, exhorts to energy, 25, 
26; instructed to draw up a repori on 
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the late convulsions, 28, 29; financial 
schemes of, 46-48 ; schemes for regene- 
rating society, 49, 50 ; proposes a Dic- 
tatorship, 52, 53; accused in the Com- 
mittee, 59 ; last speech in the Conven- 
tion, 60; arrested, 62; rescued, 64; 

«• last struggle, execution, 65, 66. 

St.-Marceau, Faubourg, decides the depo- 
sition of the King, i., 519. 

St.-Menhould, Dumouriez encamps at, ii., 
133. 

St. Petersburg, Polish malcontents received 
in, ii., 355. Tauenzicn accredited to, iv., 
151^ instructions regarding the Partition 
df Poland, 166 ; confcrencif in, opened, 
W1 ; general Conference, 173, 174; treaty 

1 concluded, 175 ; treaty signed between 
Russia and Austria, 177. 

8t.-Priest summons troops from Douai, i., 
12S»; energetic advice of, 125 ; proposes 
flight to houis, 129? • 

Saiutex, a Hebertist, iii., 286. 

Salabert, the Abbd, official note of, iv., 350. 

Saladiu, report presented by, iv., 250. 

Sale of Church lands, i., 272-274; of emi- 
grants* estates, 417 ; statement of, 510 ; 
results, 513; of forests, 517. 

Salicctti, revolutionising projects of, ii., 
156. Conventional Commissioner, iii., 407. 

Salis, General, his defence of Ypres, iii., 
451, 452. 

Salles, speech of, on the King’s trial, ii., 282. 

Sambre, the, defeat of the French on, iii., 
411; renewed struggles, 415, 416; Co- 
burg resolves to defend, 453 ; position 
of affairs on, 454 ; St.- Just directs opera- 
tions, 455. 

Samogitia, insurrection in, iii., 393. 

Sangusko brigade, gallantry of, iv., 85. 

Sans-culottes, army of, levied, iii., 69 ; to 
be appointed to office, 184 ; proposed as 
military advisei*s, 193. 

Sans-souci, stipulations of, ii., 31-33, 113. 

Santerne, supplants Lafayette, i., 296 ; de- 
votion of the faubourgs to, 472 ; a wit- 
ness against Pethion, 477 ; on the 10th 
August, 524 ; cowardice of, 527. Con- 
nives at the September massacres, ii., 
83, 86 ; reassures the regicides, 294. 
Despatched to I.A Vendde, iii., 69 ; volun- 
teers under, in La Vendde, 99. 

Saorgio, Massena takes, iii., 407, 408. 

Sardinia, breach sought with, i., 446; made 
impossible, 452. Orders for the occupa- 
tion of, issued, ii., 219. Disftntent of, 

iii., 150; its critfeal position, 408 ; treaty 
between Austria and, 437 ; conspiracy 
in, discovered, 478. 

Sardinia, King of, his reception of the Count 
d’Artois, i., 231, 233. 


Savoy, plan to revolutionise, ii., 155; in- 
trigues in, 156 ; occupied by the French, 
157 ; incorporated with France, 237. 

Saxe-Coburg, Prince Frederick Josiah of, 
Prussian Commander-in-chief, ii., 378. 
See Coburg. 

Saxe-Teschen, Albert, Duke of, in command 
of the Austrian army pratecting Belgium, 

11., 226 ; defeat of, 227. 

Saxony, Electors of, proposed as hereditary 
kings of Poland, i., 336, 338, 347. Union 
of Poland with, discussed, ii., 9, 10; 
declaration of the Elector, 13. 

Sceaux, the banquet at, iii., 71. 

Schaumburg, Bipontine, incorporation of, 
decreed, ii., 323. • 

Scheldt, the, freedom of, proclaimed, ii., 

* 245 ; determination to retain, 310. 

Scherer, General, in command in Italy, 
iv., 447. 

Schloissuigg, Professor, tutor to Francis 

11., ii., 370 ; influence of, in the Cabinet, 
-448. 

Schmerz, mission entrusted to, iv., 128. 

Schneider, Eulogins, public informer in 
Strasburg, iii., 230-232. Result of his 
cruelties, iv., 227. 

Schonfeldt, General, stationed on the Na- 
rew, iv., 82. 

Schools, before the Revolution, i., 8. 

Schulenberg, Count, appointed minister. 
If 91, i., 330. At the Conference of May- 
encG, ii., 41. 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Charles of, at the 
siege of Landrecy, iii., 412, 413. 

Schwerin, General, the command in Poland 
given up to, iv., Ill ; allows the evasion 
of Dombrowski and Madalinski, 142 ; 
inaction of, 143 ; urged by SuwaiTOw to 
attack Warsaw, 144, 145. 

Secret societies in Poland, iii., 373. 

Sections of Paris, increasing |X)wer of the, 

1., 505 ; sittings of, declar^ permanent, 
519 ; plans of action, 520, 521 ; com- 
mencement of revolt, 523. Committees 
suspended, ii., 58 ; intimidate the Na- 
tional Assembly, 61 ; resistance of, to 
the Commune, 67 ; to the September 
massacres, 86, 87 ; prepared for election 
to the Convention, 93 ; apathy in the as- 
semblies of, 208. Significant revolt, iii., 
67-70’$ change of opinion, 78; again 
rousedf to revolt, 79-81 ; victory, 82, 
83. Revolt of Yendemiaire, 1795, iv., 
412, 416, 418, 423, 424. 

Sedan, imprisons the Commissioners of As- 
sembly, ii., 53; order to occupy, 122. 
Conventional commissioners in, iii., 59. 

Segur, Count, chosen ambassador to Prus- 
sia, i., 302. 
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Seine-et-Oise, address on social questions 
froin^ ii., 268. 

Selim, Sultan, request of, for French of- 
ficers, iii., 328. 

Semonyille, Director of Police, i., 117; joins 
Keeker, 147 ; Sardinia refuses to receive 
as Char^ d'Afioires, 446. Revolutionis- 
ing projects of, ii., 156; mission of, to 
Constantinople, 219. Nission designed 
for, iii.. 45 ; secret mission entrusted to, 
104, 115; ari-estof, 116. 

Sendomir, contending claims to, iv., 172; 
promised to Austria, 245. 

Sens, cruelties of the Parisian commission- 
ers in, ii., 105. 

Septeml^r, 1792, massacres of, ii., 82-90 ; 
party, communistic programme of, 268. 
Vote of approval presented to the Con- ' 
vention, iii., 7. 

Serfdom in Poland, ii., 405. 

Servan, Colonel, succeeds De Graves, i.,452; 
re-establishes discipline, 4.53 federal 
army enrolled, 464, 465. Double deal- 
ing, ii., 54 ; state of war munitions found 
by, 116 ; at variance with Dumouriex, 
122 ; superior s^igacity of, 123 ; eager to 
forward troojjs, 129 ; confidence, 1.30 ; 
advice, 136; lends his infiueiice to Du* 
inouriez, 1^ ; gained over to revolu- 
tionary plans, 157 ; opposes union with 
Savoy, 161; report of, on preparation 
for the Spanish war, 218. His criticism 
on the campaign of 1794, iii,, 473. 

Sheridan, R. B., correspondence of, with 
Brissot, ii., 247. 

Siberia, conquest of, ii., 334. 

Sicianow, General, evacuates Grodno, iii., 
393. Victory ofj over the Poles, iv., 132. 

Sierakowski, General, posted on the Bug to 
oppose a diversion from the Ukraine, iv., 
132 ; defeated by Suwarrow, 136-138. 

Sievers, Count, instructions to, as Polish 
ambassador, ii., 387 ; arrives in Poland, 
400 ; controls all parties, 401, 402 ; in- 
terviews with Stanislaus, 403 ; means 
re.sorted to by, 414; report, 41.5, 416, 
Measures of, in the Polish Confederation, 
179.3, iii., 28, 29 ; coerces the Polish 
nobles, 31, 32 ; note presented to the 
Diet by, 122 ; difficulties of, 123; powers 
granted to, 125; diplomacy, 127-134; 
order of the Black l^gle prepared for, 
147; final instructions to, 1.52;* accept- 
ance of his treaty, 154 ; governs Poland, 
370; recalled, 371. 

Sidyus, the Abbe, motion of, to constitute 
the Assembly, i., 60; motion carried, 
63 ; opposes abolition of tithes, 85 ; de- 
claration of the rights of man proposed 
by, 90 ; his Ic.^dcrship of the Gironde, 378 ; 


opposed to destruction of the monarchy, 
459. Motion, to entrust Belgium to 
Dumouriez, ii., 220. Position assumed 
by, in 1794, iv., 233; on recall of the 
Girondists, 251 ; law proposed against 
ifineittej 256 ; refuses to join in con- 
structing a constitution, 303, 304 ^ 
foreign policy of, 339 ; as influenced by 
Carletti*s overtures, 347 ; conference 
with Gervinus, 351, 352 ; constitution 
projmsed by, 402, 403 ; refuses office 
under the new constitution, 4vl4 ; directs 
the diplomacy of France, 436. 

Sillery, party of, i., 114. * 

Simon, mission of, to Savoy, ii., .237. In- 
terprets the principles of the Revoluttjn, 

111., 69 ; execution of, 298. * 

appointed jailer to the Dauphin, 

iv., 320 ; execution of, 322. 

Simonin, commissione;! by Alcuda to«treat 
for peace, iv^* 357 recalled by the com- 
mittee, 358. 

Sistowa, Congress of, 1791, i., 322 ; sus- . 
pendei, 324; reopened, 344; re|K>rted 
breacii, 345 ; orders, to come to terms, 
346, 348 ; treaty of, .359. 

Skala, battle of, iv., 75. 

Social revolution involved in the political, 

1., 269. 

Socialism of the Revolution, i., 249-251, 
271, 276-280. Opposition to, ii., 269. 

Socialists of the 18th century, i., 19. 

Soil, French, history of its vicissitudes, 

1., 513. 

Soissons, camp of reserve at, ii., 72. Dis- 
graceful manifestation at, iii., 114. 

Soldiery, discontent of, i., 234, 235 ; 

mutiny, 237. 

Soltikofi', General, stationed at Polotzk, ii., 
352. Command entrusted to, iii., 342. 

Sonibreuil, Count, lauding of, iv., .385 ; 
gallantry, 388 ; his fate, 390. 

Soslowjof, information on Polish affairs 
given by, iii., 'M2,^note. 

Soubrany, on the Ist Prairial, iv., 312 ; 
execution of^ 317. 

Souham, General, post of, before the battle 
of Tourcoin, iii., 427, 428; character, 
429, 430. 

Sonlavie, intrigues of, in Geneva, iii., 325. 

Soult, Marshal, on the campaign of 1793, 

111., 211, note ; on Wumser’s entrench- 
ment at H&genau, 222, note; criticism 
on Carnot’s plans, 334; criticism on 
the camj[>aign of 1794. 473. 

Spain, claims vindicated by arms, appeal 
to France, i., 206 ; submits to England, 
216 ; change of foreign policy in, 431. 

, relations of, with France, 1791, ii., 

217 ; sympathy, with Louis and the 
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exiles, 218 ; intervention to save Louis, 
293 ; anned alliance with England pro- 
posed to, 305 ; war with France, 324. 

Spain, jealousy of the English maritime 

• power, iii., 405; prompts to a French 
alliance, 406 ; invasion of, 477. 

I ^ desirous of peace with France, iv.,357 ; 

progress of French arms in, 358, 359; 
devotion of Catalonia, 359; wavering 
policy of the Court, 360, 361 ; demands 
liberotion of the royal children, 361 ; 
conclusion of peace with France, 865. 

Si)ecic, decree forbidding trade in, demanded, 

ii. ^ 65 ; export of, forbidd^, 92. 

Spcnceui Eiirl, mission of. to Vienna, iv., . 

• 107 ; its failure, 115, 116 ; letters fi’om, 

a 118; retires, 125. , 

Spiegel, Grand Pensitmary, deprecates armed 
resistance, ii., 245 ; confidence of, 431 ; 
iwprescnts Holland at Antwerp, 462. 

S])iL>lniant], Baron, -^striai diplomatist at 
Heichenbach, i., 216. Austrian minister, 
memorial of, on Poland, ii., 16-22 ; ne- 
gotiations for partition, 39-41 ; jiosition 
under Francis II., 181 ; mission to 
the Prussian head-quarters, 182; con- 
ferences with Haugwitz, 183-187; dis- 
couragement of, 374 ; at Vienna, with 
Haugwitz, 375 ; dissension between Col- 
loredo and, 448 ; recommends force in the 
Bavarian exchange, 450 ; dismissed, 469. 

Spires, taken by General Custine, ii., 166. 

Stadion, Count, conferonce on the Bavarian- 
Belginn exchange, ii., 449. 

Stael, Baron de, warning of, against Russia, 

iii. , 44; mission entrusted to, 44, 45; 
draft of a new alliance by, 327. Second 
mission, to France, iv., 347. 

Stall remberg. Count, rept%sent8 Austria at 
Antwerp, ii., 462. Negotiations, with 
England, for defence of Belgium, iv., 
117. 

Stakelberg, complaints from Stockholm of, 
ii., 390. • 

Standing army, the first, in Europe, i., 2. 

Stanislaus, King of Poland, career of, i., 
198, 199; errors, 333; cmip d'etat 
accomplished by, 337, 338; hatred of 
Catherine II. to, 359 ; letter of^ to Ca- 
therine, 360; assents to the Confede- 
ration, 362; pitiable position of, 402; 
Catherine’s troatment, 403; repairs to 
Grodno, 404; thraldom, 414. Position 
in 1793, iii., 29 ; obstnmtions pre- 
sented by, 30 ; couroe adopts by, in the 
Diet, 122, 12o; proposes his successor, 
134; reply, to Jankowski, 154; makes 
common cause with the nation, 392, 393. 
At the siege of Warsaw, iv., 76 ; protest 
of, 91 ; proposed abduction, 148. 


Staphorst, Cambon’s representations to, 
ii., 245. 

Starosties, Polish, ii., 410, 411. 

State (the), under Louis XIV., i., 4-15 ; 
Louis XV., 15-21 ; suspends payment, 4.57. 

State Communism, i., 271; mischievous 
doctrines of, 276-280. 

States-General, demanded, i., 48 ; meeting 
of, fixed, 49 ; opening, 54-56 ; contest 
between the ordero, 57 ; compromise 
projTosed, 59 ; constituted the National 
Assembly, 63. 

Stockjobbing, mania for, i., 31 ; in rural 
districts, 273. 

Stockholm, change of policy in, 1793, iii., 43. 

Stofflet, revival of his party, lii., 403. Sys- 
tem organised by, iv., 236 ; declares 
against peace, 241 ; warfare of, 242 ; ac- 
cepts ;>eace, 302 ; breaking out of civil 
war deprecated by, 372 ; jealousy of 
Charette, 381 ; useless devotion of, 392. 

Strasburg, petition against the Jacobins 
signed in, ii., 48. Secret understanding 
with, iii., 1.39; discovery of conspiracy, 
216; fate of, 230-232. 

Stratton, Sir Alexander, quoted, on intri- 
cacies of Austrian policy, ii., 366, note. 

Styria, claims of a deputation from, ii., 368. 

Svbddl^gu^s of the Inteudsnts, i., 1 1. 

Sublime Porte, contrary infiueuces distract- 
ing, iii., 328. See Turkey. 

Sifboff, Polish affairs entrnsted to, ii., 386;* 
denies the Treaty of Partition, 393. 
Treachery of, iii., 121, 123 ; favourite of 
Catherine II., 338, 339 ; advocates war 
with Turkey, 369. Princi|>nlity in Po- 
land, demanded for, iv., 152 ; refuses the 
Principality, 154; plays on Tauenzien’s 
credulity, 155 ; on the Partition of Po- 
land, 167 ; criticises the French war, 170. 

“ Suspects,” , law regarding, iii., 185 ; 
milder measui’es advocated, 277 ; re- 
newed rigour against, 282; confiscation 
decreed, 288, 289. New Commissions 
to facilitate their incarceration, iv., 8 ; 
vigorous measures against, 23 ; liberation 
of, 68. 

Suwarrow, General, appointed to command 
in the Crimea, iii., 34b. Collects an army 
for the Polish war, iv., 94; character, 
career of, 134, 135; starts from Niemi- 
row,^36; drives the Poles from Krup- 
cyce, ih, ; victory at Brzesc, 137, 138 ; 
defeats Mayen. 143 ; storms Praga, 145, 
146; accepts the surrender of Warsaw, 
147-149. 

Swamp of the Convention, iv., 432. 

Sweden, results of the Treaty of Reichen- 
bach to, i., 221. Peter the Great’s in- 
trigues in, ii., 338; dissatisfaction with 
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Russian )M)litics, 390. 1793, negotia- 

tions with, iii., treaty with France, 
45; negotiations with, 327. Conspi- 
racy of nobles in, iv., 70; proposal to 
choose as arbiter, 131 ; entreats the alli- 
ance of France, 347. 

Swiss Guards, on the 10th August, i., 526 ; 
mob repulsed by, 529. 

Switzerland, intrigues to revolutionise, ii., 
157. French intrigues in, iii., 352. 

T. 

Taffin, in Strasburg, iii., 230. 

Talleyrand d’Autun, a leader in the Na- 
tional Assembly, i., 100 ; motion of, for 
confiscation of Church property, 144; 
views, on the question of war, 391 ; re- 
ports, from London, 427 ; operations in 
England, 428-429. Position under Chau- 
velin, ii., 303 ; career interrupted, ib. 

Tallien, huiTies the King’s sentence, ii., 
294. Commissioner in Bordeaux, iii., 
233, 234 ; conference arranged by, 296. 
Threatened by Robespierre, iv., 13 ; at- 
tempt to make him obnoxious to the law, 
18; his danger, 21; expelled from the 
Jacobin Club, 28 ; his terror, 54 ; ap- 
peals to the Right, 58 ; demands ai*rest of 
Henriot, 61; dismisses prisoners, 184; 
influence of Madame Fontenoy, 192, 193 ; 
reply, to Louchet’s motion, 193 ; speech 
against the late government, 194 ; 
retires from the Committee of Public 
Safety, 196 ; attempt to assassinate, 
198 ; arms the Jeunesse doree, 199 ; 
on the prosecution of Carrier, 204 ; 
enters into relations with the emigrant 
Princes, 234 ; on recall of the Girondists, 
252; against the Constitution of 1793, 
255 ; endeavours to protect the press, 
306; overtures to Spain from, 360; 
royalist understanding with, 371 ; sent a 
commissioner to Bretagne, 384; before 
Fort Penthibvre, 386; inclined to cle- 
mency, 389 ; suspected bombastic decla- 
mation, 389, 390 ; discredits his royalist 
leanings, 408, 409 ; motion of, to appeal 
to the ai*my, 412 ; violence, 417 ; trea- 
cherous accusation by, 428; unmasked 
by Thibaudeau, 430, 431. 

Talon, agent of Lafayette, i., 117, 118; 
joins Mirabeau, 147. 

“ Tape-Durs,” the, iii., 7. Disappearance of, 
iv., 190. 

Tarbd, Minister of Finance, adheres to Bar- 
nave, i., 423 ; political economy of, 455. 

Targowice, Confederation proclaimed at, ii,, 
358; Stanislaus required to assent to, 
361, 362. Policy in the Polish Diet, 


I iii., 122, 123 ; dissolved, 134 ; object of 
I universal reprobation, 370. 

, Tauenzien, Count, report of, on the forces 
in Belgium, ii., 113; confidence of Prince 
Coburg in, 461 ; at the Congress of Ant- 
werp, 462. Mission to St. Petersburg, 
iv., 98; his instructions, reception, re- c 
buffs, 151-153; communicates confiden- 
tially with Suboff, 154; outwitted by 
the Russians, 155 ; reply of the Empress. 
156-157 ; fresh instructions to, 163, 
164; requests a conference, 171 ; result, 
172 ; tries to treat with Cobenzl sepa- 
rately, i6.; pneral conference, 173, 174; 
excluded from the negotiations; 175; 
communication of Ostermann to, 439»; 
final conferences, 440-442. f 

Taunus Mountains, Custine’s bad general- 
' ship in, ii., 242. 

j Taxation, fixed and peamanent, ira)X)seafc) i., 

2 ; under Lohis XW., 6, 7 ; excessive, 
14; under Louis XVL, 44; mutiny 
against, in rural districts, 156; reform 
of the entire system, 254; principles 
of, 255, 256^; agitation against indirect, 
257 ; octroi, lottery, 259 ; excessive, of 
landholders, 261 ; summary, 262. Of the 
Reign of Terror, iii., 226-232 ; iv., 

, 40-43. 

I Temple, the, the Royal Family imprisoned 
j in, ii., 58. 

I Tennis-court, assembly in, i., 65 ; oath, 66 ; 

' anniversary, celebrated, 476. • 

; Terror, the Reign of, invoked in the As- 
sembly, i., 433. 

, Revolutionary Tribunal, ii., 62 ; arm- 
ing of the proletaries, 63 ; murderous 
plans, 67-71 ; massacres of September, 
79-88 ; plundef by the Municipality, 89, 
90; execution of the King, 278, 281, 
289, 292, 294, 295. 

, organised banditti, iii,, 7 ; new powers 

demanded for the Revolutionary Tribunal, 

17 ; Committee of *Public Safety, 24 ; 
forced loan and recruiting, 66 ; arrest of 
the Girondists, 81-83 ; fall of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 104-106 ; spirit 
of the new Committee, 107, 116-118; 
new terrorising measuras, 181-186 ; pro- 
visional government proclaimed, 188, 
189; tyranny, 226, 227; execution of 
the Queen, 237 ; worship of Reason, 239 ; 
blasphemy, 243 ; in Nantes, 257 ; re- 
action of public feeling, 261 ; Robes- 
pierre, 2^^; deism professed, 271; fall 
of the Hebertists, 295^ of the Danton- 
ists, 296, 297 ; triumph of Robespierre, 
298-300. 

, Robespierre absolute, iv., 7 ; his 

“institutions,” 8-13; festival of the 
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fetre supreme, 16; breach in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, 20-23 ; sentences 
of death, 24, 25; condition of France 
under, 29-39; finance, 40-43; dearth, 
44, 45 ; a dictator proposed, 53 ; Robes- 
pierre attacked, 56; arrested, 61; end 

« of, 66. 

Terrorists, disarming of, decreed, iv., 297 ; 
massacres of, 307, 308, 368, 369. 

Th^ot, Catherine, denounced, iv., 23. 

Thermidor, the 9th, sitting of, iv., 60, 62 ; 
its results, 66-68, 183, 184 ; opinions of 
the various parties, 185, 

ThernTidorians, attack the hostile party in 
the Convention, iv., 201 ; attack the 
%8tem of clubs, 203 ; on reversing the 

• proscription of Girondists, 215 ; elements 
of their party, principles, 233, 234 ; ad- 
vocate recall of the Girondists, 250 ; on 
th#question of confiscation, 298 ; on the 
let Prairial, 312 ; fheir llianagement of 
finances, 330-332 ; foreign policy, 338, 
339 ; join the Mountain, 427, 428. 

Thibaudeau, supports the repeal of the 
imximum, iv., 226; his party, 234; 
proposes concentrating the powers of 
government in the Committee of Public 
Safety, 305 ; interposes in favour of the 
Church, 306 ; in favour. of the Conven- 
tion, 416 ; unmasks Tallien, 430, 431. 

'J’hiers, his defence of revolutionary spolia- 
tion disproved, iii., 12, note. 

Thorn, question of its cession to Prussia, i., 
217, 218. 

Thouret, report of, on a new division of 
France, i., 149 ; on juridical reform, 158. 

Thouvenot, mediates between Pache and 
Duinouriez, ii., 256. 

“ Three hundred, the,” provisional adminis- 
tration of, i., 109 ; municipal constitution 
framed by, 274, 275. 

Thugut, Baron von, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ii., 469; character, career of, 
469-471 ; opens a Negotiation with Eng- 
land, 472 ; opposes the Partition of 
Poland, 473 ; approves the resolutions at 
Antwerp, 474. 

— — , protest against the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg, iii., 32 ; consequences of his 
too great cleverness, 34-36 ; hint on the 
Partition of Poland, 131 ; artificial 
policy, 143, 144; determines on Co- 
burg’k dismissal, 146; consequences of 
his dishonest folly, 149 ; in<;geasing in- 
fluence of, 348 ; opposed to Prussia, 349 ; 
measures adopted in Hungary, 352; in 
Italy, 353 ; inclines to peace with France, 
354 ; his jealousy of Prussia, 359 ; pro- 
mises to Catherine, 360 ; more hostile 
to Prussia than to France, 361-367 ; 


contradictory policy, 414 ; advises nego- 
tiation with France, 423; complains of 
the military operations, 436 ; demands 
a new policy, 437 ; official letter, on the 
subject of Poland, 439 ; Polish provinces 
coveted by, 440 ; arrival at Tournay, 
442 ; discussion with Lord Elgin, 443 ; 
advises the evacuation of Belgium, 444- 
446 ; rumour encouraged by, 478, 479. 

Thugut, Baron von, refuses to defendBelgium, 
iv., 116; double dealing, with England, 
1 18,110 ; concessions from England to,125 ; 
replies to Lucchesini, 130, 131 ; despatch, 
on the Polish Partition question, 164; 
review of his policy, 164-166 ; considera- 
tions affecting, 168 ; new instructions to 
Cobenzl, 169 ; ratifies the secret com- 
pact of St. Petersburg, 341 ; threatens 
the consequences of a French alliance, 
342 ; proposes the forming a Polish king- 
dom, 343 ; intrigues against Prussia, 344, 
345;* policy with regard to Germany, 
346 ; negotiates a treaty with England, 
354 ; refuses to resume the offensive, ib. ; 
double dealing of, 355. 

Thuriot, re-election of, iii., 106 ; protest of, 
186. New position of, in the Committee, 
iv., 192 ; protects the impeached mem- 
bers of Committees, 195 ; on restoration 
of the Deputies, 204 ; violence, 258 ; in- 
dictment against, 260; seditious effoi’ts 
(f, 309. 

Tiers-^aty triumph of, i., 63 ; meeting in 
the Tennis-court, 65. 

Tinteniac, Chevalier, slain in an insurrec- 
tion, iv., 382, 385. 

Tirlemont, taken by the Austrians, ii., 443. 

Tithes abolished, i., 85. 

Tolosan, on the wealth of France, i., 35. 

Tornd, Bishop, treachery of the King de- 
clared by, i., 489 ; violent counsels of, 
492. 

Toimissou, General, sent against Madalinski, 

111., 384 ; defeat of, 385 ; exposes War- 
saw, 386. 

Torres, General, surrendei*s Figueras, 
iv., 359. 

Toulon, arsenal seized by the populace, i., 
237. Opposition to the Jacobins in, iii., 
60 ; revolt of the Bourgeois in, 178, 179 ; 
loss of, 180; siege, 244; dissension of 
the AUies, 245 ; Bonaparte at, 246-248 ; 
fall, 249 ; punishment, 250 ; retribu- 
tion, 259, 260. Jacobin rising in, iv., 
549; revolt in, 315, 316. 

Toulongeon, motion of, opposing taxation, 

1., 123. 

Toulouse, proclaims adhesion to the Church 
party, i., 227. Plunder of, iii., 233. 

Tourcoin, position of the contending armies. 
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111., 427 ; battk of» 429-433 ; treachery 
of the Auatrian leaders, 433-436. 

Toiirnny, resistance to the French Commis- 
sioners in, ii., 437. Battle of, iii., 436, 437. 

Tourraine, Commune maintains order by 
bribery in, ii., 211. 

Tours, proposal to remove the Assembly to, 

1., 119. 

Towns, magistracy of, befoi*e the Revolu- 
tion, i., 30, 31 ; hrst revolutionary mea- 
sures in, i., 77, 78. 

Trade in France, in the 18th century, i., 
31-34; in the 19th, 35-38; renewed 
activity of, 282 ; legislative measures to 
promote, J283 ; measures destructive of, 
454-456. Report of Committees on, ii., 
267 ; wretched state of, in Poland, 407, , 
408. Democratic interference in, 1793, 

111., 6; measures destructive of, 13; in 
money prohibited, 25; interference in 
corn, 63. 

Transylvania, claims of, ii., 369. ' 

3'rautmannsdorf, (Jount, works in unison 
with Metternich, iii., 351 ; attempt to 
supersede, 356. 

Treaty of Basle, iv., 487. 

of Reichenbach, i,, 217-221. 

of St, Petei*sburg between Russia 

and Austria, 231^1 January, 1793, signed, 

11., 393 ; ratihed, Sent to Warsaw, 404 ; 
source of the pernicious tenor of, 425 ; 
reached Vienna, «6. ; reception otf in 
Vienna, 468 ; Austria rejects, 473. 

Treilhard, member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, iii., 24; mission of, to 
Bordeaux, 94. 

Treves, terror of, ii., 168 ; failure of the 
expedition against, 242. Secularisation 
of, proposed, iii,, 48 ; offered to Prussia, 
49. Capture of, by the French, iv., 104. 

, Elector of, hostile declaration ad- 
dressed to, i., 390 ; orders the disperaion 
of the Emigres, 398. Entertains the 
allies at Coblenz, ii., 112. 

Tribunal, first Revolutionary, appointed, 

11., ‘ 62. See Revolutionary. Of 1793, 

111., 17. 

Tricolor badge instituted, i., 89, 90. 

Tronchet, assists in juridical reforms, i., 158. 

Truguet, Admiral, directed to co-operate 
with Montesquieu, ii., 157 ; to join the 
Sardinian expedition, 219; obtains re- 
cognition of the Republic from Naples, 
307. 

Tuileries, assault of the mob on, i., 473- 
479 ; loth August, rendered defenceless, 
524, 526 ; attack, 528-531. Valuables 
conhscated, ii., 66. Proposal to turn 
the gardens into a potato-field, iii., 182. 

Tunq, dismission of, annulled, iii., 177, 178. 

c 


Turgot, on subdivision of land, i., 23 ; guilds 
abolished by, 32 ; commercial legisla- 
tion, 35 ; measures of reform, 40 ; dis- 
missed, 41. Turin, French influence in, 

iii., 325. 

Turkey, Hungary wrested from, i., 179: 
attitude of England towards, 199 ; stipu- 
lation touching, in the Treaty of Reichen- 
bach, 219 ; negotiations with Austria, 
322 ; position toward Russia, 323 ; ne- 
gotiation with Russia begun, 348. 

, peace with Russia, 1792, ii., 12 ; 

French Republic incite to war^. 219; 
Catherine projects on, 345, 348; peace 
concluded with Russia, 355. ^ 

, efforts to rouse against Russia, iii., 

329; designs of Catherine II. on, 34ff; 
insolence of Russia, 341 ; Thugut in- 
clines to war against, 360, 361 ; Russia 
prepares for .war against, 369. * 

, peace wtth Ri^sia confirmed by, iv., 

94 ; propositions sent to France by, 347. 

Turreau, Ceneral, appointed to command 
in La Vendee, iii., 402 ; cruel measures 
of, 402, 403 ; recalled from La Vendee, 
477. Ill-success of, iv., 235 ; superseded, 
236. 

Tuscany, attempt to reconcile to France, 

111., 478. 

Tyskiewicz, Count, military execution 
against the estates of, iii., 126. 

U. 

Ukraine, seizure of, permitted to Russia, 

11., 364. Polish regiments drawn together 
in, iii., 155 ; army collected, 340 ; mu- 
tiny in, imminent, 374. 

Union, Count de‘ la, entrenched at Figueras, 
iv., 358 ; killed, 359. 

of Saxon and Polish crowns proposed, 

1., 336, 347. 

United Provinces, advanced posts of, iv., 
263 ; rivers protecting, 265. 

Upper Chamber, proposed in the New 
Assembly, i., 373. 

Urrutia, General, co-operates with the Cata- 
lonians, iv., 359, 360. 

Uzes, joins the defenders of the Church, 

■ , 227. 

V. 

Vadier, denounces Catherine Theot, iv., 23 ; 
reply to Lecointre’s impeachment, 
195 ; Convention allows his impeach- 
ment, 217. 

Vagrant population of France, i.. 111. 

Valdes, in favour of peace, iv,, 360. 

Valence, General, conference of, with Bruns- 
wick, ii., 185; Clerfait escapes from, ^ 
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226 ; desired to revolutionise Aix-ia> 
Chapelle, 432 ; army of, dispersed, 434. 

Valaz^ speech against the King, ii., 261 ; 
accusation of conspiracy brought by, 262; 
Girondist meetings at his house, 274. 
alenciennes, fall of, iii., 113. 
almy, engagement near, ii., 135-137. 

Van Nagel, represents the cHtical position 
of Holland, ii., 251. 

Varlet, a demagogue, iii., 69 ; arrested, 74. 
Seditious declamation of, 91, 92. 

Vaublanc, on the miseries of revolutionary 
France, i., 419, 420 ; vain warnings of^ 
455. • 

Vfmbois, '^General, at the siege of Lyons, 
m., 109. 

V aucluse, the bandits of, i., 412, 413 ; 
re-armed, 436. 

Vauviliers, false report circulated by, i., 
125,126. ^ 

Venice, designs .of Austria *on, iv., 166, 
168, 169. 

Venlo, capture of, ordered, ii., 317. Fortress, 
iv., 263 ; surrendered to Pichegru, 264. 

Verdun, intelligence of the siege of, received, 

11., 79; besieged by the Prussians, 
124; capitulates, 125; Prussians march 
from, 131. 

Vergniaud, [)ositiun of, in the New Assembly, 

1., 274 ; decisive, violent speech of, 432 ; 
threatens the Queen, 433; opens the 
Assembly to the mob, 477 ; inflammatory 
speech against the King, 487, 488 ; me- 
morial to the King, 504 ; speech in 
favour of the King, 506 ; again a repub- 
lican, 507 ; measures proposed, 10th 
August, 530, 531. Speech of, on the 
King’s trial, ii., 284 ; votjji, 292. Protest 
of, against the annihilation of trade, iii., 
63 ; execution, 237. 

Vernier, on the Ist Prairial, iv., 312. 

Vernon, General Adjutant, iii., 194; plan 
of campaign by, 1^6 ; dismissed, 204 ; 
arrest of, t6. 

Verona, agency of royalists at, iv., 371. 

Versailles, meeting of the States-General 
at, i., 54, 55; mob in, 68; military 
banquet at, 121 ; march of the mob to, 
127-131. Revolutionai'y doctrines pro- 
claimed in, iii., 58. 

Vesoul stormed by peasants, i., 80. 

Veto, the royal, discussion on, i., 104, 105; 
decision, 106. 

' Vieux Cordelier ’ published, iii# 274. 

Vienna, revolutionAy intrigues in, ii., 369 ; 
life in, under Leopold, 369, 370 ; Haug- 
witz and Spielmann at, 375; indig- 
nation of, 378. New plan of the war, 
1793, despatched from, iii., 139; Rus- 
sian aggrandisement dreaded in, 154; 


position of affairs in, 1794, 346, 347 ; 
conflicting counsels, 354, 355 ; influence 
of the Oriental question, 367. 

Villaret-Joyeuse, Admiral, defeat of, iv., 
381, 382. 

Vimeux, General, in command in I.a 
Vendde, iv., 236. 

Vincent, appointed Secretary to Pache, ii., 
229; aids in demoralising the army, 231. 
Declaims against the generals, iii., 101 ; 
in opposition to Robespierre, 163 ; furious 
speech, 164 ; humiliation of, deter- 
mined, 262 ; arrested, 277 ; liberated, 
284 ; brought before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 295. « 

Vines, over-cultivation of, i., 267. 

•Vineyards, produce of, in the 18tb and 
19 th centuries compared, i., 37. 

Vins, General de, controls Colloredo, ii., 
367. Supports Piedmont, iii., 150; in 
command in Piedmont, 408. 

Vitct, Afayor of Lyons, i., 436 ; allies him- 
self with the Mamillois, 437 ; ii., 100 ; 
connives at the Septembrists, 101. 

Volhynia, contests between Russians and 
Poles in, ii., 358. 

Voltaire, party influence of, i., 19; revo- 
lutionary influence of, 144. 

Vonck party, protected by Dumouriez, 

ii., 234. 

Voiron, i^sistance of, to the Jacobins, 

ii., 105. 

W. 

Wages of the 18th and 19th centuries com- 
pared, i., 36. 

, advance in.rate of, 1793, iii., 13. 

Waldeck, Prince of, sent with a new plan 
of the war to Prussian head-quarters, iii., 
139 ; summoned to the Emperor’s head- 
quarters in Belgium, 368; responsible 
for the disasters of Tourcoin, 434-436 ; 
advises retreat from Belgium, 442, 443. 

Wallachia, proposal to erect into a Princi- 
pality, iv., 177. 

Wallm^en, General, retrieves General 
Freitag’s disaster, iii., 198; at the battle 
of Hondschotten, 199. Duke of York 
resigns his command to, iv., 265 ; oi*ders 
a retreat, 269. 

Walewskt, Vice-Marshal, understanding 
between King Stanislaus and, iii., 30; 
dismissed by Sievers, 31 ; estates of, re- 
stored, 32. 

War, prerogative of declaring, discussion 
on, i., 211-215. 

declared against England by Louis 

XVL, i., 41. 

, revolutionary, against Austria, de- 
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dared, i., 44G ; commencement of, 447 ; 
disasters, 448-451 ; campaigns of 1792, 
see Revolutionary War. 

War, Coalition, iii., 1; 1793, interrupted, 

1, 27 ; favourable to the Proletariat, 12 ; 
breach between Prussia and Austria, 35 ; 
pause in operations, 37-40 ; Danton’s di- 
plomacy, 42 ; negotiations with Sweden, 
44 ; treaty, 45 ; Custine’s plans, 46, 47 ; 
Prusso-Bavarian negotiations, 47, 48; 
temporary truce, 52; Coburg decides 
against a march on Paris, 135, 136 ; plan 
of the campaign, 137, 138; Austrian 
mission to Prussian head-quarters, 139, 
143, 145^ arrival of intelligence from 
Grodno, 148; summary of the cam- 
paign, 190; new campaign commences, r 
191 ; 50,000 men despatched to Flanders, 
ib. ; officers of high birth cashiered, 192 ; 
Houchard, General in the Army of the 
North, 193 ; plan of operations, 196 ; 
mistakes from defective co-ofieration, 
197 ; battle of Hondschotten, 199 ; Dun- 
kirk relieved, 200; fall of Le Quesnoi, 
battle of Menin, retreat of Houchard, 
201-203 ; Joui'dan, General, 204 ; mis- 
management of the Allies, 205 ; Mau- 
beiige besieged, 206 ; new French tactics, 
207 ; actual numbers of troops and 
armies, 208-211 ; battle of Wattignies, 
212 ; end of the campaign in Flankers, 
214; Alsace attacked, 215; General 
Pichegru, 217 ; General Hoche, 218 ; 
junction foraied, 221, 222 ; victory over 
Wurniscr, 225; mischief of disunion 
among the Allies, 245; fall of Toulon, 
249; campaign of 1794, French pre- ! 
parations for, 305, 308 ; reci’uiting, | 
306, 312; new organisation of the 

army, 309; expenditure for, 311; 
training, 315, 316; relative position of 
European powers, 324 ; preparations, 
against England, 330, 331 ; result of the 
campaign of 1793, 332 ; Carnot’s in- 
structions, 333*; begins, 401 ; contests 
in Italy, 404 ; the English take Corsica, 
405 ; Saorgio occupi^, 407 ; struggle 
for -Belgium, 409 ; Francis II. as- 
sumes command of the Allied army, ib. ; 
siege of Landrecy, 410-413 ; check on 
Austrian offensive operations, 414; at- 
tempts on the Sambre, 415 ; defeat near 
Mouscron, 417 ; relative position of the 
contending armies, 419-421 ; negotiation 
of Montgaillard, 423 ; expedition into 
Flanders, 424, 425 ; battle of Tourcoin, 
427-433 ; treachery of the Austrian . 
leaders, 435, 436 ; engagement at Tour- | 
nay, 437; news of me progress of | 
Prussia in Poland, 440; proposal of 


Austrians to return to Germany, 442- 
444 ; the Emperor yields, 445, 447 ; 
resolves to return to Vienna, 449 ; plans 
for a landing in England, 450; siege 
and capture of Vpres, 451-453 ; fresh 
attacks on the Sambre, 454-457 ; de- 
parture of the Emperor, 457; Jourdafi( 
summoned to Belgium, 458 ; army of 
the Sambre and Meuse, 459, 460 ; defeat 
of the French at Charleroi, 461 ; Char- 
leroi besieged afresh, 463 ; battle of 
Fleurus, 467 ; retreat of the Allies, 469- 
477 ; progress of French in the Pa^tinate 
and Pyrei'ces, 477 ; pause in warlike 
operations, %h. ; prevalence of peaceful 
sentiments, 478. 

War, Coalition, dispute touching the etd- 
ployment of the Rhine army, iv., 99- 
103 ; successes of the French, 103 ; Trfeves 
taken, 104 ;. AusiiVia urged to fiction, 
107 ; defends of fbc line of the Meuse 
recommended, 112-114; inaction of the 
Allied forces, 120; English army demo-’ 
ralisedy 121 ; march of York over tlic 
Rhine, 122 ; defeat and retreat of Clcr- 
ikit, 123, 124; negotiations between 
Prussia and France, 126-128 ; Treaty of 
the Hague renounced by England, 129, 
130 ; conquest of Holland, 262-270 ; 
cessation of military operations, 354- 
356 ; campaign of, 1795, 436-447. 

Ministry, re-construction of, ii., 320. 

Tyranny of, iii,, 310. 

Warren, Sir John, in command of the 
landing squadron of Emigres, iv., 378 ; 
drops anchor in the Gulf of Morbihan, 
382. 

Warsaw, cmip cT^at of, i., 337. Excitement 
in, to oppos4‘ invasion, ii., 357 ; con- 
fusion, 360 ; party feuds, 383. Dis- 
affection, iii., 371; excitement, 374, 
382 ; successful rising, 389-392. Re- 
volutionary movement, iv., 76, 77 ; 
leaders chosen to ‘direct, 77-80 ; party 
feuds, 81, 82, 88 ; massacre of prisoners, 
89 ; intrigues of the Democrats, 91 ; 
arrival of the allied army before, 93 ; 
invested, 96; siege raised, 110, 111; 
revival of hope, 131 ; Dombrowski re- 
called to, 134; consternation in, 138; 
Praga stormed, 145, 146; capitulation 
of, 147-149. 

Wartensleben, Count, Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary, iii., 

Watti^ies, battle of, 212. 

Wawrzecki, General, appointed Commander- 
in-chief, iv., 141 ; proposes to burn 
Praga, 142; despatches reinforcements 
to Praga, 145 ; capitulates, 148 ; lays 
down his arms, 149. 
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Wedekindy German demagogue, ii., 169; ; 
rewarded by France, 221. 

Wenkheim, General, success of, before j 
Conde, iii., 41. * 

Weissenburg, capture of the lines of, 

111., 215. 

' Werdt, Austrians attacked at, iii., 223. 

Wcstermann, General, envoy to the Prus- 
sian camp, ii., 174; boasts of, 175. In 
La Vendee, iii., 100, 253-256; joins 
Philippeaux, 260 ; deposition of, 285, 
note; arrested, 297. 

West{jialia, Peace of, rights established by, 

1., 178. 

Wheat, prices of, in 1764, 1775, i., 34, 35; 

^quantity produced, 37. 

Whig Lords and French Revolutionists, 

11., 247. 

Whigs, the, history of, feeling towards the 
Rwolution, ii., 25JI. , 

Whitworth, Lord, protest ^f, against the 
Partition of Poland, ii., 390; reassured 
by Markoff, 393 ; by Ostennann, 396. 

Wibycki, conspiracy of, ii., 385. 

Wielhorski, General, gives up Wilna, iv., 92. 

Wilna, conspiracy in, iii., 393. Taken by 
the Russians, iv., 131. 

Windham, gained over by Count Puisaye, 
iv., 374; oversight in his scaled orders, 
378. 

Wiiiipfen, General, proceedings of, in Nor- 
mandy, iii., 96. 

Winiawski, appointed Commandant of Cra- 
cow, iv., 86, 

Wladimir, claimed by Austria, iv., 167. 

Wolky, General, desired to occupy Zak- 
rozyn, iii., 387. 

Wool, export of, prohibited, i., 455. 

Workmen, associations of, i., 283; decree 
dissolving, 285. 

Workshops, public, on Montmartre, i,, 116 ; 
enlarged establishment of, 277, 278 ; de- 
cree to dissolve, 285. 

Woronzow, Prince, aVerse to the Partition 
of Poland, ii., 386 ; Ambassador to Eng- 
land, 396. 

Woyna, alarm of impending partition raised 
by, i., 336. Accredited to Austria, iii., 124. 

Wurmb, General, i*efuses to defend Nym- 
wegen, iv., 265. 

Wurmser, General, command of, in the 
campaign of 1793, ii., 426 ; opposed to 
Oostine, 477. Designs of, on Alsace, iii., 
38 ; plan of operations prop<^d to, 139 - 
141 ; offends ^e Prussian King, 142 ; 
resolves to attack Weissenburg, 215 ; en- 
trenched at Hagenau, 221-223 ; defeated 


on the Lauter, 225. Command on the 
Rhine given to, iv., 438 ; operations of, 
443-447. 

Wybinsky, intrigues of, in Prussian Poland, 

111., 374. 

Y. 

Yarmouth, Lord, unpleasant candour of, 

. iii., 145. 

; Young, Arthur, on the agricultural classes, 

1., 23, 26, 29. 

i York, Duke of, at the Congress of Antwerp, 

11., 462. Interferes in the military plans 
of 1793, iii., 140 ; sent against Dun- 
kirk, 141 ; before Dunkirk, 194, 
195; unites his forces wuh Coburg’.s, 
203 ; directed to secure the frontier, 
206 ; acts in concert with Coburg, 409, 
410, 412 ; marches to support Clerfait, 
418 ; obstacles, 424 ; instructions to, 
before the battle of Tourcoin, 427 ; flight 
of, 431 ; protests against desertion of 
Belgium, 445, 446; protection of the 
Dutch frontier committed to, 453; di*;- 
position of his forces, 454 ; unwise tac- 
tics, 470; indignation at the evacuation 
of Belgium, 475 ; retreat, 476. Protest, 
against inaction, iv., 120 ; deinoralis.'i- 
tion of his troops, 121; discouragement 
of, evacuates Brabant, 122 ; occupies 
Holland, 263 ; feebly resists the Frencli, 
^63, 264 ; returns to England, 265. 

Ypres, siege of, iii., 451 ; brave defence, 
452 ; indignation of the Hessians, 453. 

Yriarte, Don Domingo, commissioned to 
open negotiations in Basle, iv., 361 ; dis- 
cussion on conditions of pesice, 362-364 ; 
treaty signed, 365. 

Ysabeau, severity of, in Bordeaux, iii., 233. 

Z. 

Zajonezek, mission of, to Warsaw, iii., 373 ; 
protest, 375. President of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in Warsaw, iv., 91 ; re- 
signation of, 92 ; protests against sur- 
rendering Warsaw, 142 ; takes command 
in Praga, 143-146 ; taken, 149. 

Zakrozyn, design to incorporate, iii., 387, 
399. 

Zakrewski, member of an insurrectionary 
gove^piment, iii., 392. President, a 
member of Potocki’s supreme council, 
iv., 81 ; interferes in the massacre of 
prisoners, 89. 

Zealand, proposed expedition against, ii., 
308; postponed, 810. 


THE END. 
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CORNWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,— Administrations in India,— Union with Ireland, and 
Peace of Amiens. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 63/. 

CO WPER’S (Mart, Countess) Diary while Lady of the Bedchamber 

to Caroline Priiic»*fl'< of Wales, 1714—20. Edited by ^lon. Spbnckb 
C owPEB. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 10«. 6d. « 

CRABBE’S (Rev. Gkoror) Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 

8 voH. Fcap. 8vo. 24s.; or Complete in 1 Vol. Plates. Royal 
8vo. 7». 

CREE’S (E. D.) Portrait of the Primitive Church. Fcap. 8v/). li. 

CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 

Fifth Edition, ISmo. Is. 3d, 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Fifteenth Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo. 2«. 3d, 

— Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to 

the Hebrides. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 

8vo. 16s. 

o 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. jP'cap. 8vo. Id. 

CROMWELL (Oliver) and John Bunyan. By Robert Sout^at. 
PostSvo. 2s. 
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CROWE’S AND CAVALCASELLE’S Notices of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 12s. 

History of Painting in Italy, from 2ad to 16lh 

Genturj. Derived from Historical BeMenri hes as well as Inspection ot 
the Woiks of Art in that Country. With 100 Illustrations. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 2U. each. 

Northitaly, including Venice, 

Lombardy, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Parma, FriiiM, Ferrara, and Bo- 
logna. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. (/« prepa,‘ation.) 

CUMMING’S (R. Gordon) Five Years of a Hunter’s LiP^ in the 

Far Interior of South Africa; with Anecdotes of the Cliace, and Notices 
of the Native Tribes. Neto Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6^. 

CUNNINGHAM’S (Allan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, witli Biographical Notice. 24mo. 2s. M. 

CURTIUS’. (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for Collepres 

.-md tlje Upper Forms. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. Third Edition, 
Po.Ht Svo. 6s. • 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. 12mo. 3 s 6 d. 

CURZON’S (IIoN. Robert) Armenia and Erzeroum. A Year on 

the Frontiers <jf llussia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. Is. 6d. 

— Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. Fifth Edition. 

Itfustratloiis. Post Svo. Is. M. 

GUST’S (General) Wairiora of the 17th Century — The Thirty Years' 

War— and the Civil Wars ol^Trance and England. 4 Vols. Post Svo. 
each. 

I Annals of the Wars — 18th & 19th Century, 1700 — 1815. 

Compiled from the m )St Authentic Source.H. With Maps. 0 Vols. Post 
Svo. 6a. each. 

DARWIN’S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 
Post Svo. 95. 

— — Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preservation of Favoured Races In the Struggle for Life. Fourth 
Edition, revised. Post Svo. ISa. 

Fertilization of Orchids through Insect Agency, and 

^ as to the good of Intercrossing. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 95. 

Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 285. 

Fact and Argument for. By Fritz Muller. With 

numerous Illustrations and Additions bv the Author. Translated from 
the German by W. S. Dallas. Svo. {Nearlj/ rtady.) 

DAVIS’S (Nathan) Visit to the Ruined Cities of Numidia and 

Carthaginia. Illustrations. Svo. 165. 

— — (SiE J. F.) Chinese Miscellanies : a Collection of Essays 

and Notes. Post Svo. 65. ^ 

DAVY’S (Sir JIumphry) Consolations in Travel ; or, Last Days 

of a Philosopher. Fijth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 65. 

Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Fourth Edition, 

Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 65. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


DELEPIERRE’S (Octave) History of Flemish Literature. From 

the Twelfth Century. 8vo. 9^. 

" Historical DiflBiculties and Contested Events. 

Being Notea on some Doubtful Points of History. PostSvo. 6«. 

DENISON’S (E. B.) Life of Bishop Lonsdale, D.D. With Selec- 

tions from his Writings. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6/. 

DERBY’S (Earl op) Translation of the Iliad of Homer into 

English Blank Verso. Fijth Library Edition, 2 vnls. 8vo. 24-<. ; or Seventh 
with Translations from the Poets, Ancient uui 2'oilern. 2 Vols. 
^ost 8vo. 105. 

**• Translations from the Poets, may be had separately. 8vo. 85. Gd. 

DE ROS’S (Lord) Memorials of the‘ Tower of London. Secmid 

Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 

Young Officer’s Companion; or, Essays on Military 

Duties and Qnaliiies : with Examples and Illustrations from History. 
New Edition. Post 8vo. • 

DIXON’S (W. Hepworth) Story of the Life of Lord Bacon. Second 

Edition, Portrait. Fcap, 8vo. 7a. Qd. 

DOGKBREAKINQ ,* the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 

Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. With 
a Few Hints for those who Love the Dog and the Gun. By Likitt.- 
Qfx.Hutchinsok. Fourth Edition. With 40 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. ISs. 
DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Privali Families. 
New Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

DOUGLAS’S (Sir Howard) Life and Adventures. By S. W. 

Fullom. Portrait. 8vo. I65. 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery, Plates. 

8vo, 21 5. 

— Military Bridges. Third Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21^. 

Naval Warfare with Steam, 8vo. 8?. 6(/. 

Modern Systems of Fortification. Plans. 8vo. 12a. 

DRAKE’S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, *by Sea and 
Land. By John Babbow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 25. 
DRINKWATER’S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 25. 

DU CHAILLU’S (Paul B.) EQUATORIAL AFRICA,' with 
Accounts of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Croco- 
dile, &c. Illustrations. 8vo. 215. 

Journey to Ashango Land ; and Further Pene- 

tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo, 215. 

DUFFERIN’S (Lord) Letters from High Latitudes; an Account 

of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Fifth 
Edition, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 75. Qd. 

DYER’S (Thos. H.) History of Modem Europe, from the taking > 
of Constantinople by the Turks to the close of the War in the 
Crimea. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

EASTLAKE’S (Sir Charles) Italian Schools of Painting. Frum 
the German of Kugleb. Edited, with Notes. Third EdUion, Illus- 
trated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. Post 8 to, 305. 
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EDWARDS* (W. H.) Voyage op the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post Svo. 2a. 

ELDOIST’S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third Edition. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 21«. 

ELLESMERE’S (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated flrom the German. Post S^o. 2a. 

ELLIS’S (W.)^ Visits to Madagascar, including a Journey to 
the Capital, with notices of Natural History, and Present Civilisation 
of the People. Fifth Thousand. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. Ins. 

Madagascar Revisited.* Setting forth the Persecutions and 

Heroic iSulferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. 8vo. 

'(Mrs.} Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 

Training. Post 8vo. 7a. 64. 

ELPHINSTONE’S (Ho». MountstuIrt) History of India — the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fifth Edition. Map. Bvo. 18s. 
ENGEL’S (Carl) Music of the Most Ancient Nations; particularly 

of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews ; with Special Keference to 
the Discoveries in Western Asia and iu Lgypt. With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s. 

ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713- 83. By Lord Mahon ("now Earl Stanhope). Library 
Edition, 7 Vols. 8vo. 93a . ; or Popular Edition, 7 Vols, Post 8vo. 35«. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans. By Mrs. 

Markdah. New and Cheaper Edition, continued to 1863. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4a. 

From the Invasion of Julius Cecsar to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. By David lluHiS. Corrected and continued to 1868. 
Edited by Wm. Smi'iu, LL.D. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7«. Get. 

(Smaller History of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 

New Edition, contmued to 18G5. Woodcuts. 18mo. 3s. Qd. 

Little Arthur’s. By Lady Callcott. New Edition, 

continued to 1862. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

ENGHSHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

ESKIMAUX and English Vocabulary, for Travellers in the Arctic 

Regions. IGmo. Ss. 6d. 

ESSAYS FROM «THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 

Liter ART Papers which have appeared in that JournaL 2 vols. 
Foap. 8vo. 8«. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. New Series. 

Vols. I. to VI. 8vo. 10«. 6(i. each. 

EXETER’S (Bishop or) Letters to Charles Butler, on his Book of 
the Roman ^tholic Church. New Edition. Post 8vo. 6«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and UseM Receipts. Fcap. 8vo. 65 . 6 d. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


FARRAR’S (A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 

reference to the Christian Ketigion. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1832. 
8vo. 16«. 

(P. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modern 

Researoheu. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. 

FERGUSSON’S (James) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 

Restored. Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

_ History of Architecture in all Countries: from the 

Earliest Times to tho Present Day. With 120J llitstrations and au 
t Index. Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 42s each. 

History of Architecture. Vol. III. — The Modern 

Styles. With 312 Illustrations, and an Index. 8vo. 31s. &d. 

— - Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

being the Substance ot Two Lectures delivered at*^ the Royal Institn- 
tion, 18(52 and ’65. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7.1. 6d. 

t • 

FISHER’S (Rev. George) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. Fijth Edition. 18mo. Is. 6i2. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 

Fifth Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

FLEMING (Wm.) Student’s Manual of floral Philosophy. Post 

8 VO. 7s. C<i. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). By Rev. Tnos. James. Fcap. 8vo. la. 
FONNEREAU’S (T. 0.) Diary of a Dutiful Son. Fcap. 8vo. 

4tf. 6(Z. •' 

FORBES’ (C. S.) Iceland; its Tolcanoes, Geysers?, and 'Glaciers. 

Illuatration.H. Post 8vo. 14s. 

FORSTER’S (John) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 

Fiist, A Chapter of EnglLih Ilistoiy re-written. Post 8vo. 

— — Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 

F.nglish freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sove^-eigns. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 

— Sir John Eliot: a Biography, 1590 — 1632. With 

Port! aits. 2 Vola. Crown 8vo. 80s. 

Biographies of Oliver Cromwell, Daniel pe Foe, 

Sir Richard Steele, Charles Chnrchill, Samuel Foote. 2'hird Edition. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

FORD’S (Richard) Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 
FORSYTH’S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from bin Correspondence and Orations. Few Edition. Illustrations. 
Svo. 16s. 

FORTUNE’S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 

Countries of China, 1843-62. Third Edition. Yf oodcixta. 2 Vols. Post 
Svo. 18s. 

Third Visit^to China. 1853’6. Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 
ture and Trade of China, during a Fourth Visit to that Country, lllus- 
ti at Ions. 8 VO. 16«. 
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FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 

Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Yols. 8vo. 126s. 

Tabulss Curiales ; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hall. Showing the .JiidgeH who sat in them from 1066 
to 1864; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which is prefixed an Alpliabeticai List of all the Judges during the 
same period. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FRANCE (IDstort of). Prom the Conquest by the Gauls. 

By Mrs.^ARKHAM. New and Cheaper Edition^ continued to 1856. Wood- 
cuts. . 12mo. 4s. s 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 

Second Empire, 1832. By W. II. Peabsom. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. Woodcuts. Post Svo. la. 6d. 

FRENCH (Thu) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadlr. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. 
Pfct 8^. 2s. ^ 

FRERE’S (M.) Old Deccan Days ; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 

Current in Southern India. Collected from Dial Tradition. Illustrated 
by C. F. Fueue. With au Introduction and Notes, by Sib Babilf. 
Fkkrb. Cron n Svo. 12«. 

QALTON’S (Franots) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 

Contrivances available in Wild Countries, Fourth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. la. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY (Ancient). By Rev. W. L. Bevan. Woodcuts. 

Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

- (Modern). By Jlev. W. L. Bevan. Woodcut.^. 

Post Svo. In the Press, 

• — - Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 

London. Svo. 

GERMANY (History of). From the Invasion by Marius, to Recent 

times. By Mrs. Mabkham. New and Cheapi;r Edition. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 4s. 

GIBBON’S JJEdward) History of tbe Decline and Fall of the 

RonAn Empire. A New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. And 
Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. Svo. 60«. 

(The Student’s Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. la. 6d. 

QIFFARD’S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 

the British Navy. Fcap. Svo. Sa. 6d. 

GLADSTONE’S (W. B.) Financial Statements of 1853, 60, 63, 

and 64 ; with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Second Edition. 
Svo. 12s. 

Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. Third 

Edition. Post Svo. 6a. 

GLEIG’S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
amd New Orleans. Post Svo. 2a. 

Story of the Battle of Wat^loo* 

Narrattve of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post Svo. 2a, 

— # Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post Svo, 8a. 6d. 

— — Sir Thomas Munro. Post Svo. 3a. 6d. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Notes by Peteb Cunnikohak. Vignettes. 4 Yols. 8vo. 80s. 

GONGOllA; An Historical Essay on the Times of Philip HI. and 
IV. of Spain. With Illustrations. By Aroiidkacon Cuurtox. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. Post 8 70. 15<. 

GORDON’S (Sir Alex. Duff) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. From the German. I'ost 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : A Trkd for Witch- 

I. craft. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 

■ French in Algiers, jl. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

GOUGER’S (Henry) Personal Narrative of Two Tfeai^s’ Infprison- 
ment in Burraah. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. \2s. 

GRAMMARS (Latin and Greek). See Curtius ; Smith ; Kino 

Euward VIth., &c. Sic. 

GREECE (History of). From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By War. Fmith, LL.D. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 1a. M. 

(Smaller History of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 

cut.s. IGino. 3s. Gi. 

GRENVILLE (The) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 
Correspondence of George Grenville, including his Private Diary. 
Edited by W. J. Smith. 4 Vol^. 8vo. 16s. each. 

GREY’S (Earl) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 
Sir Horl)ert Taylor, from November, 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832. 2 Vols. Bvo. 30s. 

Parliamentary Government and Reform; with 

Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative System. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

(Sir George) Polynesian Mythology, afirf Ancient 

Traditional History of th© New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

GRUNER’S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architcoturc of North Italy, 

From careful Drawings and ReHtoratlons. W ith Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. 61. 6s. , 

GROTE’S (George) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 112s. 

Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates. 

Second Edition. 8 Vols, 8vo. 45s. 

(Mrs.) Memoir of Ary Scheffer. Post 8vo. 8d. 6d. 

GUIZOT’S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religious 

Questions of the Day. Eart I. The Essence. Part II. The Present 
State. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 20s. I 

Meditations on Christianity. Part III. Its Relation 

to the State of Society and Progress of the Human Mind. Post 8vo. 
{Nearly Ready.) 
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HALL AM'S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accesnion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30*. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30*. 

- The Student’s Ilallam. An Epitome of the History 

of Knrope during the Middle Ages. With Additional Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. PostSvo. Uniform with the “ Stu- 
dent's (/« Fnparatwn.) 

• Literary History of Europe, during the 15 th, 16%h and 

17th Centuries. Fourth Ed^ion. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36*. 

- Historical Works. Containing History of England, 

— Middle Ages of Europe,— Literary History of Europe. 10 Vols. 
^ost 8yo. 6*. each. 

— f A rthur) Remains; in Verse and Prose. With Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

IIAMIIjTON’S (James) Wanderings in North Africa. With Illustra- 
tions, Post 8vo. 12*. 

HANNAH’S (Rev. Dr.) Bampton Lectures for 1863 ; the Divine 

and Human Elements in Holy Scripture. 8vo. 10*. Gd. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8vo. 

MAY’S (J. H. Drummond) Westeni Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 
Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2 * 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) Horse andhis Rider. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 5s. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2*’. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations, 

PostSvo. 7*. 6d. 

Emigrant. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Hallway. Post 8vo. 2*. 

i(SiR Edmund) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 

Verbs, Fcap. 8vo. 4*. 

IIEBER’S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 

from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Account of a .Tourney to Madras 
and the Southern Provinces. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7*. 

Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Red 

Sea, Hymns, &c. Sixth Edition, Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the 

Year. 16mo. 1*. 6c(. 

HERODOTUS. ^A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 

and Essays/historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Rev. G. 
Bawlinson, assisted by Sib Hbnbt Rawlinbon and Sib J. G. Wil- 
KiNBON. Second Edition, Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48*. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK — TRAVEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY, — Holland, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, and the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

— SOUTH GERMANY, Bayaria, Austria, Styria, 

Salzberg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
, Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Po8t8vo.*^10«. 

^ KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYfiOL. PobISto. 

63. ^ 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 

— 'LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. 

By Crowe and Cavalcasrlle. Illustrations. Post Syo. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 10«. 

— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 

8vo. 6^. 

* FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Dauphind, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. ^ 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. 4^. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. Post 

8 VO. 8s. 6d. 

Murrav’b Plan of Paris, mounted on canvas. 3s 6d. 

SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, Cata- 

lonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Ligunl?, Venetia, 

Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vo. 12a. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 

Marches, Umbria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter’s. Map. Post 8vo. 10a, 

ROME AND ITS Environs, Map. Post 8vc. 9«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 

Herculaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. PostSvo. 10a. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post 8vo. 6s. 

SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post 8vo. 12a. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 

Charles Eastlake,R. A. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Fost8yo. SOa. 

LIVES OP JiTALIAN PAINTERS, prom Cimabub 

to Babsano. By Mrs. Jameson. Portraits. Pof. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

DENMARK, Swedbn, and Norway. New Edition, 

Maps. Fest 8vo. (In Preparation.) 
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HAND-BOOK— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY.^ Map. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

__ GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. Post 870. {In preparation.) 

TURKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 

Armenia, Mesopotamia, Ac. Maps. Post 870. {In preparation.) 

— - EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the 

Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 870 . 15s. 

— HOLY LAND — Stria akd Palkstime, I^ninsula 

of aRnai, Edom, and Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 870 . 24s. 

INDIA. — Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 Vols. 

Post. 870 . 24s. 

— .RUSSIA, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Poland, and 

• Finland. Maps. Post 870 . 15s. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON, Map. 16mo. 8». U. ’ 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Woodonte. 16mo. 1,. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rama- 

Sheernes-t, Kochester, Giiatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. lOs. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, aud Islk of 
W uiiir, Maps. Post 870 . iq,. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

■Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 

• &c. Map. Post 8vo. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c. Maps. Post 870 . lOs. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 
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A. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 35. 6d. 
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Each work may be had separately. 
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